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CHAPTER  I 

ETIQUETTE  WITH  ROYALTY 

Presentation  to  a  royal  personage  is  often 
regarded  as  a  nervous  business  for  the  reason 
that  the  person  presented  does  not  exactly  know 
what  is  the  correct  thing  to  say  or  do.  Whetiier 
it  be  a  formal  or  an  informal  presentation,  the 
same  rule  holds  good.  The  King  is  addressed 
as  "  Your  Majesty,"  and  the  Queen  in  the  same 
feishion.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  about  the 
Court,  and  those  who  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  the  royal  family  say  "Sir"  or  "Madam" 
when  addressing  King  or  Queen.  The  word 
"Madam"  is  usually  pronounced  "  Ma'am"  in 
this  case. 

It  is  as  well  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  Fq)e- 
tition  of  "Your  Majesty."  It  gets  on  the 
nerves  of  some  royal  persons  when  introduced 
in  almost  every  sentence.  "  Your  Royal  High- 
ness" is  the  mode  of  addressing  aU  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  than  the  King 
and  Queen.  In  speaking  of  one  member  to 
another,  one  does  not  say  "he"  or  "him," 
"she"  or  "her,"  but  always  uses  the  full 
phrase,  "His  Majesty,"  "Her  Majesty,"  "His 
Royal  Highness,"  &r  "  Her  Royal  Highness,"  as 
the  case  may  be. 
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ETIQUETTE  WITH  ROYALTY 

An  inyariable  rule  to  be  observed  with  all 
persons  of  royal  rank  is  the  following :  Never 
volunteer  a  remark.  Simply  reply  to  the 
question  or  observation  made,  and  then  remain 
silent,  no  matter  how  awkward  the  silence  may 
appear  to  be.  It  is  for  the  royal  person  to 
break  it. 

It  is  sometimes  rather  difficult  for  a  subject 
to  know  when  to  withdraw  from  an  interview 
with  King  or  Queen.  He  has  not  always  the 
means  of  knowing  the  precise  moment  when 
an  exalted  personage  considers  the  matter  at 
an  end.  But  he  may  safely  trust  to  the  tact  of 
our  English  royalties,  who  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  manner  of  putting  people  at  their 
ease.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  withdraw  before 
some  direct  indication  is  given  that  the  inter- 
view is  considered  over ;  but  its  conclusion  is 
certain  to  be  sigmfied  in  some  fashion  as  un- 
mistakable as  it  is  polite. 

A  man,  upon  being  presented  to  any  royal 
person  makes  a  deep  bow  ;  a  woman  drops  a 
curtsey,  not  the  formal  sweep 'that  needed 
much  practice,  but  merely  a  bending  of  the 
knees  as  low  as  one  can  induce  them  to  bend, 
and  then  an  immediate  return  to  the  upright 
position.  Should  a  royal  person  shake  hands 
with  any  one,  that  individual  must  make  a  bow 
(if  a  man),  a  deep  "  bob  "  (if  a  woman)  without 
moving  the  hand  that  is  clasped  in  that  of 
royalty.  This  is  just  a  Uttle  difficult,  since  the 
right  hand  has  to  be  kept  at  the  usual  level, 
while  the  rest  of  the  body  sinks  rapidly 
towards  the  floor  and  rises  as  rapidly. 
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It  is  sometimes  rather  puzzling  to  know  how 
one  should  make  recognition  of  royalty.     In 

the  Park,  every  one  but  those  in 
Recogni'  carriages  stands  up,  and  men  take 
Hon  of  off  their  hats  when  a  member  of 
Royaiiy      the  Royal  Family  passes.     Those 

in  carriages  bow,  and  the  bow  must 
be  deep,  in  order  to  differentiate  it  from  that 
with  which  one  greets  one's  own  acquaintance. 

The  etiquette  of  presentations  is  entirely 
changed  since  the  accession  of  King  Edward  TTEl. 

In  Queen  Victoria's  time.  Drawing* 
Goir^  to  rooms  were  held  at  three  o'clock  in 
Cottrjt         the  afternoon,  an   hour  at  which 

ladies  in  full  dress  do  not  look  their 
best.  King  Edward  holds  his  Courts  in  the 
evening.  The  term  "Drawing-room"  implies 
a  feminine  hostess,  and  may  again  be  used 
with  reference  to  Queen  Alexandra.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain's  official  annotmcement  of 
the  first  Court  of  King  Edward's  reign  is  as 
follows,  bearing  date  December  24, 1901 : 

"  Notice  is  also  given,  that  their  Majesties  the 
King  and  Queen  will,  in  lieu  of  Drawing-rooms, 
hold  a  series  of  Courts  at  Buckingham  Palace 
during  the  coming  season,  at  which  presenta- 
tion en  ladies  to  their  Majesties  will  be  made. 

"  Attendance  and  presentation  at  these  Courts 
will  be  by  invitation  only,  conveyed  throu|^ 
the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

"  Ladies  who  have  already  been  presented  at 
Drawing-rooms,  and  who  are  desirous  of  being 
invited  to  these  Courts,  are  requested  to  send 
in  their  names  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office, 
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ETIQUETTE  WITH  ROYALTY 

St.  James's  Palace,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
January  1  next,  together  with  those  of  the 
ladies  whom  they  may  wish  to  present.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain  will  be  Plad  if  ladies  will 
at  the  same  time  state  whe  t  will  be  most 
convenient  to  them  to  pay  their  respects  to 
their  Majesties. 

"The  numbers  at  each  Comi  being  neces- 
sarily limited,  ladies  are  informed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  that  they  can  only  receive  occa- 
sional invitations. 

"  A  lady  who  makes  a  presentation  to  their 
Majesties  must  be  personally  acquainted  with 
and  responsible  for  the  lady  she  presents.  She 
must  herself  attend  the  Court,  and  cannot  pre- 
sent more  than  one  lady  in  addition  to  her 
daughters  or  daughters-in-law. 

"  If  it  should  not  be  convenient  for  a  lady  to 
attend  or  be  presented  at  the  particular  Court 
to  which  she  is  invited,  it  will  be  open  to  her  to 
make  her  excuses  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  m 
writing,  when  her  name  can,  if  desired,  and  if 
possible,  be  transferred  to  another  list 

"  The  Courts  will  be  held  in  the  evening. 

"  Gentlemen  may,  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, accompany  the  ladies  of  their  iaaralj. 

"  The  dress  regwations  for  these  Courts  will 
be  the  same  as  those  hitiierto  in  f wee  for  the 
Drawing-rooms. 

A  further  notice  will  be  published  as  to  the 
w  .«es,  the  issue  of  presentation  cards,  and  other 
arrangements." 

N.B.— The  following  notice  was  published 
by  auUiority  on  February  11, 1902 : 

"  The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  authorised  by  the 
King  to  give  notiix  that  ladies  and  gentiem^i 
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POINTS  WORTH  NOTING 

who  have  been  presented  at  Dxawing-roomt 
and  Levees  held  during  the  reign  of  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  will  not  require  to  be 
again  presented  to  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen." 

It  would  appear  as  though  the  practice  of 
presenting  perfect  strangers  for  a  consideration 
must  be  aUuded  to  in  some  of  these  phrases. 
This  had  previously  been  done  so  frequently 
as  to  amount  to  a  perfect  scandal.  Ladies  of 
title  had  advertised  in  the  public  papers  that 
they  would  undertake  the  chaperonage  of  any 
lady  willing  to  pay  £1000  or  so,  and  would 
also  present  fhem  at  Court  for  a  further  con- 
sideration. Ladies  from  the  United  States 
were  very  willing  to  respond,  but  the  result  of 
all  this  trafficking  in  what  ought  not  to  be 
saleable  was  to  render  our  Court  the  laughing- 
stock of  Europe.  Wealth  has  been  the  pass- 
port, rather  than  worth  and  birth. 

Peoi>le  of  no  position  beyond  what  their 
money-bags  could  secure  for  them  had  crowded 
to  the  Drawing-rooms  during  the  last  ten  years 
or  so  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  an  ever-increas- 
ing stream  of  mediocrity.  Even  women  whose 
husbands  have  made  their  way  by  methocte 
irreconcilable  with  the  motto,  Noblesse  oblige, 
had  blithely  repaired  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  been  received  with  the  perfunctory  civility 
that  just  met  the  case. 

No  refreshments  were  served  to  those  who 
attended  Jrawing-rooms  before  the  present 
reign ;  but  at  that  time  the  visitors  applied  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  Court,  whereas  the  present 
regulations   confine   the   attendance  to  th(^e 
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invited.  This  distinction  makes  the  difference 
between  visitors  and  guests,  and  transforms 
the  King  and  Queen  into  host  and  hostess.  Jn 
accordance  with  British  ideas  of  hospitality, 
they  provide  refreshments  for  their  invited 
guests. 

The  form  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  The 
iivitation  cards  name  10   p.m.  as  the  horn- 
when  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  to  be  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.    Arrived  there,  armed  with  thor 
cards,  they  repair  to  the  cloak-room  and  having 
left  outer  wraps  there,  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
what  seems  to  be  an  endless  number  of  officials 
who  take  charge  of  the  visitors.    By  these  they 
are  conducted  up  the  great  staircase,  always 
oeautifully  decorated  with  pahns  and  flowering 
plants  from  Frogmore.    At  the  top  more  re- 
splendently  uniformed    officials   examine  the 
<^rds  and  conduct  the  ladies  to  their  destina- 
tion ;   peeresses  to  the  throne-room  or  ball- 
room, whichever  of  these  may  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  holding  of  the  drawing-room  ; 
dibutantes  and  ladies  to  be  presented  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  Embassies  or  marriage 
or  accession  to  title,  to  an  antechamber  where 
they  remain  till  the  presentations  begin. 

It  would  be  considered  a  breach  of  etiquette 
to  be  later  than  10  p.m.  in  arriving,  and  all  are 
^posed  to  be  in  their  places  at  that  hour. 
The  King  and  Queen  enter  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  later,  his  Majesty  in  uniform  and 
J^caring  the  Garter  and  other  Orders;  her 
Majesty  always  beautifully  dressed  and  also 
wearing  the  broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter 
Mid  other  Orders.  Preceded  by  many  officials, 
all  walking  backwards,  with  staves  and  wands, 
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POINTS  WORTH  NOTING 

fhe  procession  of  the  Royal  Family  pass  up  the 
long  room  between  the  rows  of  Ixming 
peeresses,  and  take  np  their  position  on  a 
square  rug  at  the  head  of  the  room.  The  King 
and  Queen  stand  in  front,  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess m  Wales  immediately  behind  them,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family  behind  them  again. 

When  they  have  all  taken  their  places,  a  red 
silk  cord  is  drawn  across  about  four  yards  in 
front  of  them,  forming  a  barrier  behind  which 
the  ladies  presented  have  to  pass.  Each  one 
has  to  pass  through  two  or  three  ante-chambers, 
having  previously  waited  in  the  corridor,  where 
sumptuous  seats  invite  them  to  rest.  An  official 
takes  the  train  off  the  dibutant^s  arm  and 
spreads  it  carefully  on  the  floor  behind  her 
before  she  enters  the  royal  presence.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain,  standing  on  the  King's  left, 
reads  her  name  aloud  ixom  the  card  that  has 
been  taken  from  her  and  handed  to  him  by  an 
official,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  lady  makes 
her  curtsey  to  the  King.  After  a  coujde  of 
paces,  she  makes  anotiber  obeisance  to  the 
Queen,  and  then  passes  on  towards  a  door 
opposite  that  by  which  she  entered.  Here  her 
tnun  is  deftly  and  quickly  picked  up  and  laid 
over  her  arm  again,  and  ^e  is  free  to  wander 
through  the  picture  gallery  or  find  her  way  to 
the  rm«shment  buffet. 

Gentlemen  may  be  presented  at  these  Courts, 
but  of  course  ladies  cannot  be  presented  at 
levees. 

Previous  to  the  first  Drawing-room  and  Levee 
held  in  Dublin  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VIL 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  (Earl  Cado^an)  caused  the 
following  regulations  to  be  published  : 
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ETIQUETTE  WITH  ROYALTY 

"NoUcnum  and  GcnOeiiieii  who  have  been 
feajved atflie Coort  of  DuWm  since Jannery  1, 

18d9.  wiU  be  entitled  to  attend  the  Levee  to  be 
held  on  February  4,  without  any  further  preaen- 

tte  Gentleman  Usher's  Department.  But  every 
Wobtonan  and  Gentleman  who  proposes  to 
•tte^andwho  haa  not  yet  been  received  at 
toe  Vice-regal  Court,  must  be  introduced  by  a 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  who  has  himself  been 
previously  presented.  ^^ 

-^'ii^**y^**  ^^*  ^^^^  received  at  the  Court 

^  ZS^  ^**  J^~^  ^«  ^««9.  ^^  be  entitled 
to  attend  the  Drawmg  Room  to  be  held  on 
WeduMjiy,  February  5,  without  any  further 
presentation,  on  their  complying  with  the  Reiiu- 
lations  of  the  Chamberlaii^s  D^partmSt.  ISt 
every  Lady  who  proposes  to  attend,  and  who 
k!LJ^^  ^J^^  received  at  the  Vice-regal 
Court,  must  be  mtroduced  by  a  Lady  who  ^ 
Herself  t)een  previously  presented. 

"Those  entitled  to  the  Private  Entree,  and 
ai^g  themselves  of  the  privilege,  are  per- 
nutted  to  be  accompanied  only  by  their  wives 
and  unmarried  daughters." 

To  be  presented  to  the  Viceroy  is  equivalent 

so  far  as  the  local  Court  and  Continental  Courbl 
sue  conamed,  to  being  presented  to  the  Kinfc 
but  su  J  presentations  confer  no  such  fovoura 
at  the  King's  own  Court.  For  instance,  a  lady 
who  has  been  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  at  a  Dublin  Drawing-room,  has  no 
gwilegcs  whatever  at  the  English  Court,  but  at 
fonagn  Courts  her  presentation  enables  her  to 
avail  herself  of  the  usual  etiquette.    Berlin 
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inenna,  and  Copenhagen  are,  however,  Ttry 
exclnsive,  and  introductions  of  a  very  select 
ord^  are  required  before  any  invitations  are 
sent  from  these  Courts.  Everything  of  the  kind 
is  managed  through  the  British  Ambassador  or 
Minister  in  the  various  countries.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  maJce  stringent  inquiries,  should  any 
one  personally  unknown  to  him  send  in  letters  ; 
and  it  is  only  dvil  to  allow  his  Excellency 
plmty  of  time  for  such  inquiries  before  pushing 
matters  on.  Our  Ministers  at  foreign  Courts 
have  occasionally  had  disagreeable  experiences 
in  connection  with  such  matters. 

Izish  Drawing-rooms  have  always  been  held 
in  the  evening.  At  the  first  one  held  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  VII.,  the  time-honoured 
custom  of  kissing  was  for  the  first  time  entirely 
dispensed  with.  Earl  Cadogan  was  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Drawing-room  in  question 
having  been  held  in  February  1902. 

Klissing  is  at  last  done  away  with  at  the  Irish 
Drawing-rooms,  and  it  is  difficult  to  guess 
which  side  is  the  more  grateful,  the  kisser  or  the 
kissees.  At  one  time  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  kiss  every  lady  who  attended 
the  Drawing-room,  but  when  the  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough  held  the  post,  kissing  was  limited 
to  ladies  presented.  At  the  above  Drawing- 
room  the  osculatory  part  of  the  cex'emony  was 
done  away  with  entirely.  Kissing  is  supposed 
to  be  a  not  disagreeable  performance,  expres- 
sive of  something  more  than  goodwill,  but  when 
a  Viceroy  has  to  bestow  a  couple  of  hundred 
kisses  in  a  single  evening,  it  becomes  a  merely 
perfunctory  and  even  fatiguing  business.  As  to 
the  recipients,  their  sentiments  are  well  known 
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^kI?-*^^  °^  ^  «ristocracy  and  others  are 
oWi^ed  to  procure  amis  oTadmisaiS'S  S 

ns  JIT.  '  ^Jfjy  •  Levees.  «  the  numbers  at 
12f£^*«!<^?»»^e  to  be  limited.  UnSorm 
^«W        or  levee  dress  is  worn,  whether  S 

m.  ,m:^  1    °4?*',**°*»^**»T.  naval,  diplomatic 
^^.    The  following  ire  the 'rufes  to  ^ 

Attendances  and  Presentations. 
(1)  All  officers,  whether  on  the  active  or 

^  S;;f  ^e?""  ^^  *^*  ''^"^^y  will  foiio^- 

rehred  hsts  ^  the  Army,  Militia,  Yeomanry,  or 
Volunteers,  of  whatever rznkTexcept^^ 
toe  fadian  and  Colonial  EstoW^ca^^ 
oraimuniaite  with  and  obtain  their  c^fr^ 
the  Adjutent-Gcneral,  at  the  War  Offiort^ 
v^Z""^^^  V**^^  ^"^  to  att^'llrl^SS 
wS±^^*^*i?**"Z???°«  ^'y  ^l»on>  and  ^ 
>^toc«sion.    Deputy-Lieutenants  of  counties 

frlS^C^Tc^**  and  obtain  their  cards 

pi3r?'^'!f"°^  ^*  Household  Cavahy  and 
Foot  Guards  on  the  active  list  will  miUbelpS? 
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cation  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  at  St  Jamesll 
Palace,  for  cards  of  admission  and  presentatioa. 
All  retired  officers  of  the  Household  Cavalrf 
and  Brigade  of  Guards  will  apply  to  the  War 
Office. 

(4)  All  officers  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
and  Colonial  Forces,  of  whatever  rank,  whether 
on  the  active  or  retired  lists,  will  communicate 
with  and  obtain  their  cards  from  the  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  India 
Office.  WhitehaU. 

(5)  All  officers  of  the  Colonial  Service  and 
Cokniial  Forces  of  whatever  rank,  whether  on 
the  active  or  retired  lists,  will  communicate  with 
and  obtain  their  cards  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
Whitehall. 

(6)  Similarly,  all  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  Home  Office,  officials 
connected  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or 
any  Government  department,  will  communi- 
cate with  and  obtain  their  cards  for  attendance 
or  presentation  at  Levees  from  the  Department 
under  which  they  serve. 

(7)  Judges,  Law  Officers,  King's  Counsel, 
and  all  Legal  officials  holding  appointments 
under  the  Crown,  are  requested  to  make  their 
applications  through  the  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Qumcellor. 

(S)  Peers,  Bishops,  Lords  •  Lieutenant  of 
Counties,  members  of  Parliament,  clergy  of  all 
denominations,  and  all  gentlemen  other  than 
the  above-mentioned,  will  be  good  enough  to 
communicate  with  the  Lord  Chunberlain,  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  when  they  will  each  be 
furnished  with  a  card  of  admission  for  use  at 
the  Levee. 
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The  oamct,  both  for  attendance  and  preten- 
tatioii«niwt  bcrecdTcd  at  the  yarions  offices 
above  bidicated.  not  Uter  than  eight  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  each  Levee.  '   *^ 

v^?^?  *^*J??°^  ™*«  *>7  King  Edward 
Vn.  at  tiie  first  Levee  held  after  the  death  of 
Jneen  Victoria,  was  that  of  the  hour ;  from 
2  p.m.  to  noon.  Only  the  f irtt  thirty  gentle- 
men presented  kissed  the  King's  hand'  The 
rest  passed  with  bows  and  the  officials  made  it 
clear  that  time  was  of  importance.  The  650 
pr^entetions  were  made  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

.lii.^'^  intimated  to  those  who  attended  that, 
officers  attending  or  presented  at  Levees  will 
be  expected  to  pass  by  the  King  in  the  usual 
manner,  unless  his  Majesty  should  hold  out  his 
Hand,  m  which  case  officers  should  bend  over 
and  kiss  the  hand  without  kneeling." 

Formo-ly  the  King,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
merely  bowed  to  those  presented  or  shook 
nands  with  the  gentlemen  whom  he  recognised. 
Gentlemen,  when  presented  to  the  bte  Queen, 
knelt  to  kiss  the  Sovereign's  hand. 

From  the  above  rules  and  regulations  it  will 
be  gathered  that  all  holding  official,  civfl, 
military  or  naval  commissions,  all  members 
of  Parhament,  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and 
members  of  the  learned  professions  are  wel- 
comed at  levees.  DhV  iguished  actors,  sculp- 
tors, authors,  painters,  have  also  made  thdr 
l>pw  on  such  occasions,  and  the  sons  of  all 
eligible  persons  usually  receive  a  card  of  ad- 
mission when  their  fathers  apply  for  it  for 
tnem.  Men  who  have  come  to  the  front  in 
sporting  matters  have  also  been  welcomed  at 
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his  Maie»ty'»  levee*.    Gentlemen  of  tpdal  posi- 
tion are  expected  to  apply  lor  card^  and  all 
foi«i^enof  distinction  are  entitled  tober©- 
ceiT^  They  have  to  be  introduced  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  present  at  a  previous  ievee. 
It  used  to  be  considered  infra  dig.  to  dnve  to 
or  from  Court  in  a  cab,  but  now  it  ts  quite 
usual  for  offcers  and  others,  to  avaU  themselves 
of  the  hansom  or  even  the  four-wheeler  onnch 
occasions.    The  man  who  is  unaccustomed  to 
wear  a  sword  would  do  well  to  practise  walk- 
in*  and  bowing  with  one  before  he  attends  a 
kvee.     A  young  attach*,  newly    appointed^ 
miftht  otherwise  find  himself  in  an  awkward 
prwlicament.    He  has  not  had  the  trammg  m 
&  management  th».    joldier-man  goes  wrough. 
Provincial   mayc.j   and   high-shentis   and 
newly  made  knigU  who  "kjs  l^ds"  wesj 
the  idinary  Court  suit,  made  of  bl^fk  "dk 
velvet  with  steel  buttons,  breeches,  silk  stock- 
ings,  and   patent    shoes,  with   steel  buckle* 

*^A  clause  in  the  Regulations  for  Evening 
Courts  says,  that  "gentiemen  may,  imder  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  accompany  the  l«iiea 
of  their  fanuly."  Should  they  do  so,  uniform 
or  Court  dress  would  be  worn. 

"  Duke  "  and  "  duchess  "  arc  used  colloquially 
in  the  same  sense  that  humbler  folk  say  "Mr. 
Jones"  and  "  Mrs.  Smith"  ;  but  no 
Modes  of  one.  in  speaimg  to  a  marquis  or  an 
Address  earl,  ever  addresses  J^".  "  JJ»^ 
quis"  or  "EarL"  This  mode  i* 
followed  only  with  princes  and  pruKMsea, 
dukes   and   duchesses,  archbishops,    t»shops, 
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archdeacons,  deans,  judges,  and  vicars.  A  dnke 
is  never  addressed  as  "  Lord  So-and-so,"  nor  a 
duchess  as  "Lady  Such-and-such,"  but  this 
form  is  applicable  to  marquises  and  marchion- 
esses, earls  and  countesses,  viscounts  and  vis- 
cotmtesses,  barons  and  baronesses  ;  the  wives 
of  baronets  and  knights  also  share  the  privilege 
of  being  called  "  Lady,"  a  pretty,  hquid-sound- 
ing  word,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  dumsv 
and  ugly  "Mrs." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  use  the  surname  after 
the  title  "  Lord  "  or  "  Lady,"  when  followed  by 
the  Christian  name.  In  speaking  to  or  of  the 
son  or  daughter  of  a  duke  or  marquis,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  "Lord  Edward"  or  "Lady 
Anne,"  without  the  addition  of  the  surname. 
In  the  same  way  baronets  and  knights  are 
addressed,  whether  conversationally  or  in 
beginning  a  letter  as  "  Sir  Edward "  or  "  Sir 
George"  ;  though,  of  course,  the  full  title  must 
appear  on  the  envelope,  as  "  Sir  John  Brown, 
Bart.,"  or,  for  a  knight,  "  Sir  John  Brown." 

When  guests  are  bidden  to  Windsor,  they  are 
expected  to  arrive  about  7  p.m.,  and  are  then 

conducted  to  their  rooms.  At  half- 
A  Vtsii  to  past  eight  they  assemble  in  the 
Windsor      corridor  in  full  dinner  dress.    When 

the  King  and  Queen  enter,  they 
sometimes  speak  to  some  of  their  visitors, 
sometimes  merely  bow  and  go  into  the  dining- 
room,  followed  by  the  company.  The  con- 
versation during  dmner  is  carefully  kept  away 
from  such  subjects  as  politics,  diplomacy,  and 
kindred  topics.  At  its  conclusion  the  company 
returns  to  the  corridor,  which  is  a  large  room, 
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and  there  the  royal  party  joins  them  and  enters 
into  conversation  with  all  in  turn.  This  lasts 
for  half  an  hour  or  more  and  then  the  royalties 
leave  the  corridor.  The  guests  go  to  one  of  th« 
drawing-rooms  for  cards  or  music  and  after* 
wards  the  men  go  to  the  smoking-room. 

When  invited  to  a  concert  or  dramatic  per* 
formance  at  Windsor  the  guests  are  expected 
to  be  in  their  places  at  least  five  minutes  bef or« 
the  hour  indicated  on  their  invitations  for  th« 
performance  to  begin.  The  royal  party  does 
not  enter  the  concert-room  until  a  minute  or  so 
before  the  hour  ;  and  it  would  be  a  gross 
breach  of  etiquette  for  a  guest  to  be  later  in 
arriving  than  they  are. 

Dinner  guests  usually  stay  the  night  at  the 
Castle.  They  leave  after  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  then  see  the  royalties. 
H.R.H.  is  a  form  that  is  not  regarded  as 
polite  in  high  quarters — ^the  correct  mode  is 
••  His  R.H."  or  "  Her  R.H."  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  it  is  to  be  commended  on  the  ground  of 
accuracy.  For  instance,  when  two  members  of 
the  royal  family  of  different  sexes  have  been 
referred  to,  the  pronoun  written  in  full  indicates 
clearly  to  which  of  them  reference  is  made. 

A  woman  cannot  be  duchess  in  her  own  right, 
though  there  has  been  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
In  Great  Britain  a  duchess  is  the  wife  or  widow 
of  a  duke. 

In  replying  to  the  King  the  word  "Sir"  is 
used  by  his  Court ;  and  the  Queen  is  addressed 
as  "Ma'am."  "Prince"  and  "Princess"  arz 
the  mode  of  address  used  to  possessors  of  those 
titles  by  the  Court,  intimate  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  the  household. 
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When  one  first  receives  a  card  for  a  royal 
garden  party  the  ordinary  imagination  pictures 
a  ^nd  of  reception  on  the  part  of 
Mm  Royal  the  exalted  host,  and,  more  or  less, 
garcfert  some  meed  of  personal  notice  from 
Party  Majesty.     The  reab'ty  is  very  dif- 

»       t_        Cerent.    The  invitations  are  for  four 
o  clock,  and  as  early  as  haH-past  three  the 
guests  begin  to  arrive,  passing  through   the 
Palace  by  way  of  the  beautiful  Bow-room  to 
the  Terrace,  and  thence  down  a  broad  flight  of 
fallow  steps  into  the  garden.    The  first  thmg 
toat  stniea  the  visitor  is  the  beauty  of  the 
trees,  of  the  lake  sleeping  in  the  sunshine,  with 
its  scarlet-clad  watermen  and  light  oak  skiffs. 
The  turf  is  usually  more  or  less  dry  and  brown 
m  garden-party  time,  but  the  spacious  lawns 
ye  embeUished  with  well-fiUed  flower-beds. 
To  the  left,  under  the  lee  of  the  high  wall  that 
^uts  out  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  is  a  seri'^ 
of  refreshment-tents  for  the  use  of  the  guests. 
Across  the  lawn,  rather  to  the  right,  is  the 
royal  tent,  where  the  King,  Queen,  princes,  and 
pnncesses  have  tea.     Between  half-past  four 
o'clock  and  five,  when  ahnost  all  the  guests  have 
assembled,  the  royalties  appear,  and  pass  along 
a  pathway  cleared  for  them  by  officials  of  the 
royal  hoi^sehold,  who  walk  well  in  advance. 
The  King  and  Queen  move  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
smilmg  and  bowing,  and  occasionally  stopping 
to  shake  hands  and  converse  with  some  of 
then-  guests.    In  this  wav  they  arrive  at  the 
royal  tent,  and  stand  talking  there,  now  and 
then  commg  forward  to  spesdc  to  some  whom 
toey  distinguish  in  the  crowd,  and  for  whom 
they  send.    This  w  a  highly  coveted  distinc- 
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eon.  ».d  p«hap,  t^^-^eS^*^ 
in  ,  thick  maw  rotmd  *^J«»gL'^  ,t  tM.  in 

a  manner  tna*J^^"*"  *|.  ^  ^ea  ihcrojzX  party 
other  ^-f^^^^^il^or^  ^er  JLoag  the 
moves  a^5^*  ^XSerT^e  a  number  o£  royal 
guests.    Generauy  xn««>  droup.     These 

Irinces  and  Pf^^^^^^e  UvSTaonversing 
Utter  themselves  °^«».^*^7^;  who  inter- 
^nth  ttieir  ^^^jfjifaft^  SJ  o'clock  all  the 
ests  them.  Sho'*7  .t"„  the  guests  begin  to 
".yalties  retire,  ^1,^5^?^*  Ic^meanlrhile. 
.  Jve,  having  probably  ^^^^^^^^^vided. 
to  the  very  excellent  f^^^f   siie  and 

beauty.     The  ices  ana  y       7  .     ^^  ^^ 

visitors  having  ^^*'?*'i-°ttir  sequestered 

glades  among  the  D^umui  n  is  only 

not  even  seen  the  ^o^  f«^  ^  j^  in 
those  who  succeed  ^^if^^^^ ^^ ^ho are 
the  ..lane"  made  %^^J^]^^^Z\voa 
certain  to  do  so.  g^^^te^wSe  thatUe 
them,  but  may  also  ^^^^^isoi  verv 
quietly  dressed,  soft  spoken  laay  n«« 

exalted  position  ind««*-      ,  ^    ^^^sts.    Each 

^f  ti?t£  *^MS?ol    Every  one 
S^;  ^^d^lT^essed.  and  that  i.  about  .11 

that  is  requisite. 
It  h«  b«n  «ud  oJ  .  state  Concert  tt.t  it 
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"combines  the  charms  of  a  religious  service 
and  a  smart  party,  and  has  the  advantafi. 


A  Siaie 
Concert 


of  both  with  the  disadvantages  of 
neither."  The  usual  routine  is 
^mple  enough.    The  guests  assem- 

«««-  ♦:        u  ^  **  .*^*    hour— most    of  them 
some  time  before  it— indicated  on  the  invita- 
tions, and  occupy  the   seats  with  which  the 
floor  IS  covered  between  the  musicians'  plat- 
form and  the  royal  dais.    The  chairs  are  so 
arranged  that  a  passage  is  left  up  the  centi«  of 
tne  room,  and  a  couple  of  minutes  before  the 
Hour  arranged  the  royal  party  enters  the  room 
and  passes  up  the  middle  to  the  dais,  where 
they  seat  themselves.    There  is  much  compe- 
tition on  concert  nights  for  front  places,  and 
for  a  nod  or  a  smile  from  royalty.    The  room 
l^^^^ 4t^^rmi^i  scene,  fuU  of  colour  and 
ghtter.    The  ladies  arc  in  f uU  evening  dress, 
and  wear  many  jewels.    The  men  are  in  uni- 
fonns  or  Court  dress,  and  wear  iheir  Orders 
and  nbbons.     In   the    orchestra,  the  brijght 
scarlet  and  gold  of  the  choir-boys  of  the  Chapel 
Koyal,  i>t.  James's,  catch  the  eye.     The  fme 
proportions  of  the  room  and  the  beauty  of  the 
muac  are  additional  factors  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  present. 

r;JS?l?^*?if  ™^  P*^  "^"^^  ^'  «^«»7  one 
nses  and  the  orchestra  plays  "God  Save  the 

?"*^»  1-  ?T.®^  °°®  ^^«  <»•  makes  the  regula- 
tion  -bob  as  the  great  people  pass  to  tiieir 
pla^,  preceded  by  the  officers  of  the  house- 
hold walkmg  backwards.  Every  eye  is  fixed  on 
the  royal  fr  nily  as  its  members  seat  themselves, 
and  thai  m  another  moment  the  music  begins. 
At   the  concJusion  of   the   programme  the 
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royalties  leave  the  dais  and  pass  down  the  room 
again,  between  the  rows  of  guests,  who  all  stand 
meanwhile.  It  would  be  a  sad  breach  of  eti- 
quette for  any  one  to  attempt  to  leave  the  room 
before  the  royal  procession  passes  out,  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  gone  there  is  a  rush 
Tfug  made  through  the  corridors  to  the 

Supper  supper  room.  As  at  the  balls,  the 
famous  hock  cup,  the  secret  of  which 
is  known  only  to  the  wine  room  of  the  Palace, 
is  in  great  demand.  The  Royal  Family  is  not 
seen  again.  They  sup  in  the  private  apart- 
ments. ^        ^  „        _,  . 

There  are  generally  two  State  Balls  and  two 
State  Concerts  every  season.  Invitations  are 
sent  to  some  for  the  first  ball  and  second  con- 
cert ;  to  others  for  the  first  concert  and  second 
ball.  The  selection  of  names  seems  to  lie  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  the  most  part,  but 
doubtless  there  is  a  kind  of  revision  of  the  lists 
periodically  made  by  the  King  and  Queen. 

The  programmes  are  printed  on  large  square 
sheets  of  paper  with  a  lace  edge  all  round  them. 
The  Royal  arms,  in  heraldic  colours,  surmounts 
the  programme. 

Men  at  Plain  evening  dress  is  never  worn 

State  BaSs  at  State  Concerts  or  Balls  except  by 
am/  one  person,  the  American  Minister. 

Concerts      Uniform  or  Court  dress  is  obligatory. 

Everything  is  made  very  easy  for  the  visitors 
to  our  Palaces.  There  is  not  a  step  of  their 
way,  from  arrival  to  departure,  that  is  not 
arranged  by  Court  etiquette,  and  the  officials 
acquaint  them  with  every  minutest  detail  of  the 
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etiquette. 


The 
Accohde 


A  little  practice  with  the  bow  is 
occasiona^y  needed,  for  Englishmen 
have  but  meagre  notions  as  to 
what  a  bow  sho^d  be.  At  Court  it 
is  expected  to  be  something  more 
than  a  stiff  little  nod.  Americans  bow  lower, 
ia  ordinary  society,  than  English,  but  they 
sometimes  do  it  with  an  almost  alarming  sudden- 
ness. Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  Spaniards  give 
the  bow  its  fuU  value.  Germans  bow  lower 
and  better  than  English,  but  they  are  not  so 
graceful  as  the  other  nations. 

Oddly  enough,  though  kneeling  on  one  knee 
may  be  a  very  gracenil  attitude,  kneeling  on 
both  is  very  seldom  so,  though  just  a  little  better 
than  the  prostration  customary  in  Extern  coun- 
tries,  with  the  face  almost  touching  the  ground. 
Portly  men  when  about  to  receive  the  accolade 
have  occasionally  some  difficulty  in  kneeling 
and  in  rising  again,  and  considerable  practice  is 
often  necessary  before  being  summoned  to 
Court  to  receive  the  honour. 


Shyness  is  never  so  much  in  evidence  as 
when  a  number  of  ladies  and   children  file 

along  in  front  of  royalty,  each  pre- 
Preseniing  senting  a  purse.  Very  often  the 
Purses        undertaking  is  rendered  difficult  by 

an  awkward  arrangement  which 
places  the  royal  personages  so  near  the  front 
of  the  platform  that  there  is  only  a  narrow 
passage  left  for  the  ladies  and  childmi  to  nuike 
their  reverence,  and  there  is,  but  too  frequently, 
a  disagreeable  little  flight  of  steps  to  be  care- 
fuUy  avoided  in  the  midst  of  all  one's  flurry. 
All  these  drcnmstances  combine  to  rob  fhe 
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presenters  of  purses  of  their  ordinary  share  ol 
Mlf-possession.  There  are  few  things  more  am- 
torioosSam  flurry.    It  becomes  quite  «tchmg 
in  circumstances  like  these.    CMdren  become 
dreadfully  nervous  and  approach  ro^ty  wim 
shaking  limbs  and  chattenng  teeth.    The  wg- 
bred  woman  may  feel  a  Wtle  discomposed,  but 
nothing  in  her  manner  will  be  permitted  to 
betray  it.    Self-command,  even   m  tnfles  rt 
this  ^d,  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  good 
breeding.    Any  one  who  feels  that  she  cannot 
trust  her  self^rontrol  would  do  well  to  keep  out 
of  any  undertaking  of  the  kind.    She  is  pretty 
sure  to  make  herself  ridiculous,  and,  worse 
still,  she  makes  those  about  her  very  nervous. 

I  remember,  at  the  wedding  of  a  lady  rf 
distinguished   parentage,    seemg   *t4'^L*2 
children  whom  I  sincerely  pitied.    They  wwe 
in  the  charge  of  a  lady  who  was  ^ojpiiMj 
ner^us  thit  she  lookid  literally  affrighted. 
The  children,  who  were  to  scatter  flowers  or 
something  of  that  sort,  caught  her  stage-fnght 
from  her,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  did. 
Her  eyes  were  ahnost  starting  from  her  head, 
and  she  shook  like  a  leaf,  while  the  expresaon 
of  extreme  alarm  on  her  face  was  m  itself 
enough  to  upset  the  children.    I  shall  never 
f erect  them.    They  knocked  up  agaiMt  her, 
agsSnst  each  other,  against  the  sides  and  doon 
of  the  pew,  and  behaved   more   hke  ^y 
managed  marionettes  than  real  children,    "^ey 
ahnost  rattled,  in  the  convulsive  movcmenta  <^ 
their  nervousness,  and  formed  a  spectacle  that 
excited  the  compassion  of  the  congregation  and 
yet  was  so  ludicrous  that  no  one  who  saw  them 

could  help  smiling. 
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Our  royalties  are  always  extremely  kind  and 
considerate  and  show  much  tact   in  putting 
people  at  their  ease  on  all  such  occasions  as  are 
apt  to  prove  trying.    They  make  everything  as 
pleasant  as  possible.    I   have   seen   a   great 
number  of  presentations  of  purses  and  have 
^ways  admired  the  courtesy  which  kept  royal 
faces  grave  when   a   ripple  of   laughter  ran 
through  the  assembly  at  some  one's  awkward- 
ness or  evident  terror.    Of  course,  there  have 
beai  times  when  a  royal  lady  has  laughed  out- 
right at  some  display  of  shyness  on  the  part  of 
a  <Aild  ;  as  on  one  occasion  when  a  small  boy 
m  kilts,  having  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
induced  to  approach  Queen  Alexandra  (then 
Prmcess  of  Wales),  threw  the  purse  at  her, 
tamed  his  back  on  her,  and  dashed  back  to  his 
mends,  in  whose  garments  he  tiied  hard  to 
bury  himself. 

()n  another  occasion,  when  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyll  (then  Marchioness  of  Lome), 
was  receiving  purses,  a  baby  girl,  looking  very 
mudi  frightened,  scurried  past  her  Royal 
Highness,  forgetting  to  give  the  purse,  and 
when  some  one  stopped  her  to  get  it  from  her, 
she  set  up  a  loud  howl  of  anguish.  Princess 
Louise  laughed  merrily  with  every  one  else. 

It  was  on  the  same  day  that  this  charming 
Pnncess  won  the  hearts  of  all  assembled  by 
kissing  one  or  two  of  the  prettiest  of  the  chil- 
dren who  presented  purses.  She  did  it  verv 
prettily.  ^ 

An  invitation  from  the  Sovereign  is  a  com- 
mand, and  nothing  less  dian  serious  illness  or 
some  unexpected  event  of  verv  great  import- 
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ance  justifies  a  refusal.  An  ainusin|  but  quite 
impossible  story  is  told  of  Lord 
Roy»I  Charles  Beresford  in  this  connec- 
InvHaHons  tion.  It  is  said  that  on  receiving 
an  invitation  from  the  present 
King  when  Prince  of  Wales,  he  wired  that  he 
could  not  come,  adding  "  Lie  follows  by  post" 
This,  of  course,  could  never  have  happened 
with  any  man  of  Lord  Charles's  good  breeding, 
but  what  gives  it  point  is  the  undoubted  fact 
that  a  polite  fib  very  usually  "follows  by 
post." 

It  is  not  etiquette  to  refuse  an  invitation  to 
dance  from  any  royal  person.  Even  a  pre- 
vious engagement  must  uot  be 
il/ a  Dance  pleaded,  unless  it  should  happen 
to  be  with  some  other  royal  prince. 
All  men  are  supposed  to  stand  ba<^  and 
waive  their  claim  when  a  king  or  his  immediate 
relations  are  in  question. 

An  Ar  mean  girl  who  was  practically  hobbled 
by  a  pair  of  tight  shoes,  was  asked  to  dance 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  once  at  a  duchess'  ball. 
She  refused,  saying  she  was  too  tired  to  dance. 
Her  hostess  was  much  annoyed  and  never 
invited  her  to  her  house  again.  It  was  a  pre- 
dicament in  which  a  great  amount  of  tact  was 
needed.  It  would  have  been  better  to  accept 
and  after  a  turn  or  two  to  tell  the  simple  truth. 

A  State  Ball  is  one  of  the  most  brJliant  sights 
in  the  world.  The  invited  guests  generally 
number  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred, 
and  the  result  is  a  wonderful  assemblage  of  fair 
women  in  fresh  and  lovely  ball  gowns,  and 
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^^  either  tide  witting f? """^ .  <» 

^ooaort    The«rSriSj.v\*'°'*?«^*«  Prince 
with  a  spIendS^iite  S  ^L°°^  Pic*««.gallcry. 

From  the  mo^wTSflL^^*  ^  themselves. 
£j;d  of  the  PaSSe^'^^l  ^.^aSV^^r* 
'**^'0£,  the  ^uesfa  a»  -  .  ^*  aiTives  for 
?P  W;rf  «  S^  S  ^°«J?o«s  of  the  atmt 

«  the  world.    ^:  v?«        ^'^f  °»°»*  splendid 

the  «ntnmS  of  ife  J^^^SLS'  *?«  ^"^'•d  line 

i»  one  of  the  Pakce^w  ^^'  *^°^  *«  ^^ch 

•ad  concert  nSJi  as  S'i"^"*"'  ^t^  °°  ^ 
•»vants.  in  bite  cS#t  cloak  room.    The  royal 

9dk stockintfs  arevL^  •f****'  *ad  white 

b«tthe1^i^;^^^^c^tm^^^ 

«nrfonn  of  the  Gentie^^t  A^*  "»Si?'-^«<«« 
»«>  of  the  Guand^  Il^uA^Yeo- 
pictnresque-looWth^-  *^*^  historically 
have  ^dist^T^^^.^P<Pr.&  ^«*  they 
the  rest  of  the  gaSmt  Z^^'^-Ji^^^^^^  ^ith 
«ally  the  mwi?!^m'S?T,:  ^?  baU-room  is 
orgai  and  a  SaW  ^li^^  ^f^«'  ^th  an 

the  other  is  the^L^MfySfe^^'^^^^d-    At 
the  members  of  the  R^^S^*^i  °*=*^P»«*  hy 

round  are  tie«  rf  seate^tr  JT^y-  ^^^t  aU 

«^ts  for  the  convenience 
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ci  chaperras  and  nonniancm.    The  floor  it 
parquet.    Every  one  tries,  by  arrivini^T 
toaecnre  one  of  the  seat,  to  aee  the  kSSS 
procession  pass.    There  are  reaUy  four  pJo- 
cessions,  one  when  the  royalties  enter  the  fidJl 
room  where  aU  their  g«U  are  a^bKd  ; 
one  when  they  pass  through  on  their  wayto 
^rST'?^*^  S  returning,  and  Utter  when  4^ 
foiaUy  leave  the  ball-room.     On  either  <2^ 
stand  the  ruests.  bowing  low,  while  the  Ro,^ 
Family  passes  along,  bowing  and  smiling.  i£d 

S^f*   !?    ^^^^"^    ^^    ChamberhS^' Sd 
great  officers  of  State.  aU  walking  backward^ 

fi^5f!i«'*^f**  ?  *  '°°"'  *^«  ^a"*  oi  which 
are  of  different  coloured  marbles,  and  the  i^ 

posmg  pillars  match.    The  back  of  the^Z 

is  hung  with  dark  n^  cloth,  and  on  it  U  hi^g 

Castle.   A  side  table  of  marble,  jutting  out  W 

beautifuUy  decorated  with  flowers,  is  uid  as 

m  the  shape  of  a  ruined  Moorish  temple,  wS 
was   speaaUy   designed  by   the   late  SS 

SSTn'L  ^^:ii?°*^  ^^*^  isUgnificent  l^t 
said  to  be  worth  an  ahnost  fabulous  amount  rf 
money.  ^ 

American  ladies  find  it  difficult,  when  thcv 
fust  come  to  England,  to  understand  thi 
t^i^'^St  ^°^  ^^  *°^  ^«^«rts.  and  have 

SS  ^  ^^"^  **»  '^"^^  ^  to  *l»e  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office  an  application  for  a  card 

lor  one  of  these  entertainments,  just  as  thcv 
send  m  for  a  card  f or  attendin^^  dS^g! 
^?*  Bi  ™'^'*^  difference  is  this,  that  the 
Kmg  and  Queen  permit  their  subjects  to  attend 
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drawing-rooms  Imt  invito  a  few  of  them  to  balls 
andcon^rts. 

Every  one  is  expected  to  arrive  early,  for  at 
all  entertainmento  where  royalty  is  host  the 
ordinary  etiquette  is  reversed.  The  guests 
assemble  to  receive  their  entertainers,  instead 
of  the  latter  receiving  their  guests.  Full  '^ress 
is  imperative,  unless  one  has  had  perml  <n  to 
wear  a  high  bodice,  and  it  is  expected  that 
jeweb  shall  be  worn.  Few  ladies  object  to  this 
and  some  incline  to  overdo  it,  wearing  four  or 
five  necklaces  and  covering  the  front  of  their 
bodices  with  brooches,  clasps  and  other  orna- 
ments. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  very  brilliant  and 
splendid. 

When  a  visit  has  be.  ^  settled  on  from  a  royal 
personage,   the  host  commnnicates  with   the 

high  officials  of  the  royal  household 
MniertM^-  who  give  information  as  *o  the 
ingRo^ty  arrangements  that  are  prefexi-<id  on 

ths  part  of  their  distinguished  em- 
ployer. Needless  to  say,  the  directions  must 
be  carried  out  in  the  most  minute  particulars, 
especially  vith  regard  to  the  personal  conveni- 
ence of  the  expected  guests.  The  number  of 
persons  in  the  suite  wiU  be  ascertained  and  suit- 
able quarters  prepared  for  them,  and  a  pro- 
gramme for  each  day  of  the  visit  will  be  sketched 
out  beforehand,  and  submitted  to  the  master  of 
the  household. 

A  list  of  the  guests  to  be  invited  to  meet  the 
royal  personage  is  submitted  to  him  or  her 
before  ^e  invitations  are  sent  out ;  nor  must 
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they  be  sent  oat  ontit  the  list  is  retnrncd, 
approved  by  the  exalted  personage. 
The  Even  in  the  case  of  a  dinner-party 

Guests  this  list  has  always  to  be  sent  im 
inspection  and  approval.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  to  be  observed 
in  connection  with  the  entertainment  oi 
royalty. 

When  any  royal  personage  is  recognised  in 
the  street,  it  is  not  etiquette  to  bow  or  to  make 

any  other  sign  of  homage.  Royal 
RoyaUyin  ladies  and  gentlemen  should  occa- 
ihe  Street    sionally  be  allowed  the  privilege  oi 

being  as  free  as  private  persons  to 
come  and  go  as  quietly  as  they  wish.  We  have 
now  and  then  seen  the  Duchess  of  Fife  or  Prin- 
cess Charles  of  Denmark  enjoying  the  shop 
windows  in  Bond  Street  or  Regent  Street,  and 
have  realised  how  thoroughly  their  enjoyment 
would  have  been  spoiled  had  any  loyal  subject 
been  so  ill-advised  as  by  ill-timed  aemonstra- 
tion  to  draw  general  attention  upon  them. 
Nothing  could  be  in  worse  taste. 

Has  the  gentle  reader  ever  seen  any  one 
racing  after  royalty  in  the  street,  at  a  bazsuu:,  or 

even  at  a  garden  party  ?  It  is  a 
** Mobbing  ^^T^ost  undigmfied  proceeding  as  well 
Ro^dfty       as  a  very  uncourteous  one.    The 

back  view  of  these  "mobbers"  is 
ludicrously  funny.  Ours  is  the  only  country 
where  royalty  cannot  walk  in  peace  and  com- 
fort about  the  streets  and  squares  unmolested 
by  an  inquisitive,  staring  mob  at  their  heels. 
Why  should  it  be  so  ?    Why  should  Vienn?. 
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Berlin,  llladrid,  and  Rome  be  superior  to  London 
in  point  of  courtesy  ? 

Sometimes  the  local  yeomanry  or  militia  is 
paid  the  compliment  of  being  asked  to  supply 

an  escort  for  royalty  on  the  occasion 
MiUtaiy  of  some  function  such  as  laying 
Escorts       a  foundation-stone  or  opening  some 

building  or  bazaar.  The  first  thing 
to  be  thought  of  in  selecting  the  men,  should  it 
be  a  cavalry  escort,  is  to  choose  those  that  are 
in  perfect  command  of  their  horses.  The  cheers 
of  a  crowd  are  apt  to  disturb  the  composure  of 
an  animal  that  is  at  all  fidgety,  and  if  his  rider 
has  not  a  good  seat  and  a  firm  hand  on  the 
reins,  a  disagreeable  accident  may  occur.  On 
one  occasion  an  inexpert  horseman  was 
thrown  almost  into  the  carriage  in  which  Queen 
Victoria  was  being  escorted  from  the  station  on 
her  arrival  in  a  foreign  town.  There  is  some- 
thing ludicrously  Gilbertianabout  being  damaged 
by  the  very  escort  that  is  supposed  to  be  for 
one's  protection. 

On  one  occasion,  when  an  escort  had  been 
furnished  for  Princess  Christian  by  the  local 
yeomanry,  we  were  mitch  edified  byhea^in^the 
colonel  ask  the  sergeant  what  was  the  proper 
etiquette  to  be  observed.  The  sergeant  promptly 
gave  all  the  details  about  the  salute  and  the 
order  in  which  the  horsemen  were  to  ride  beside 
and  behind  the  Princess's  carriage. 

It  seems  almost  impertinent  to  suggest  that 
the  clergy  should  not  choose  royal  functions  for 
the  making  of  long  prayers.  However,  it 
seems  a  great  mistake.    The  thoughts  of  the 
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people  assembled  are  on  other  things,  and  but 
httle  attention  is  r^^-:^  by  the  majority  of  those 

prroni  to  the  devotional  part  of 
TheQerg2f  the  proceeding  ;,    There  is  an  "out 

oi  M>.'  on"  for  ong  public  prayers, 
and  perhaps  thw  lios*  positive  of  these  is  at  an 
outdoor  function,  when  rain  is  falling  heavily. 

When,  in  1863,  Queen  Victoria  unveiled  the 
statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  (then  two  years 
dead)  at  Aberdeen,  it  was  a  very  wet  day,  and 
the  platform  prepared  for  her  Majesty  was  un- 
covered. In  her  account  of  the  scene  in  "More 
Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  High- 
lands," the  Queen  wrote  :  "  Principal  CampbeU's 
prayer  was  very  long— which  was  trying  in  the 
lain."  Her  Majesty  quoted  the  whole  descrip- 
tion of  the  function  from  the  Scotsman  of  Octo- 
ber 14,  1863,  in  which  the  following  remarks 
occnr: 

"  The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  Principal  Campbell  who  spoke  for  about  ten 
minutes,  the  assemblage  standing  uncovered  in 
the  rain,  which  was  falling  heavUy  at  the  time. 
During  the  time  the  learned  Principal  was  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  her  Majesty  more  than  once 
betrayed  manifest  and  well-justifed  signs  of  im- 
patience at  the  length  of  the  oration." 

This  proves  that  there  arc  times  when  long 
prayer,  however  eloquent  (and  Queen  Victoria 
was  fair-minded  enough  to  remark  afterwards 
that  some  of  the  Principal's  was  very  good  when 
read),  arouse  emotions  that  arc  far  from  devo- 
tioniiL 
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There  are  few  things  about  which  people  are 

more  sensitive  than  the  correct  pronunciation  of 

their  names  or  titles.    Each  one  of 

PUfalls  of  us  cherishes  our  individuality,  and 

the  Peerzge  the  name  is  almost  an  integnil  part 

of  it. 

The  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  with  which  the 
Peerage  abounds,  in  the  close  resemblance  of 
titles,  are  so  numerous  as  to  suggest  the  neces- 
sity for  revision  to  those  who  love  accuracy. 
It  might  be  attended  with  some  temporary  in- 
convenience, just  as  the  re-numbering  of  streets 
is,  but  this  ought  to  be  cheerfully  accepted  by 
the  principal  persons  concerned  as  a  much 
lesser  evil  than  being  mixed  up  with  other  indi- 
viduals, a  close  sinularity  of  name  inevitably 
involving  mistakes  in  identity.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Earl  of  Dysart.  Thousands  of 
persons  confuse  the  title  with  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Desart.  The  first  is  a  Scotch  Peer,  whose 
patent  dates  a  hundred  years  further  back  than 
that  of  the  Irish  Peerage  of  Desart.  In  another 
case,  that  of  Lords  Tweeddale  and  Tweed- 
mouth,  the  similarity  of  title  is  close  enough  to 
bear  rather  hardly  upon  the  marquis  of  the 
first  ilk,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Great  Britain.  The  successive  crea- 
tions of  baron,  earl,  and  marquis  bear  resp>ec- 
tively  the  dates  of  1487,  1646,  and  1694; 
whereas  the  Barony  of  Tweedmouth  extin- 
guished, in  1881,  the  baronetcy  conferred  in 
1866.  The  reviser,  were  it  possible  that  such 
a  task  should  ever  be  taken  in  hand,  would 
naturally  confine  himself  to  the  alteration  of 
the  newer  titles  which  approach  very  closely 
to  the  old.     The  title  of  the  Irish   law  lord 
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Baron  Ashbourne,  for  instance,  whose  barony 
IS  dated  1895,  phoneticaUy  resembles  that  of 
Lord   Ashbumam  very   strongly.     The    earl 
belongs  to  a  family  described  by  Fuller  in  his 
"Worthies,"    as    "of    stupendous    antiquity." 
Nisbet  says,  "  it  is  one  of  the  ancientest  families 
m  England  which  can  be  instructed  to  have 
been  of  good  account  before  the  Conquest." 
The  banker  baron,  Lord  Ashburton,  chose  his 
title  from  the  Devonshire  town  of  that  name. 
Orally  it  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Ash- 
bumham,  but  the  Irish  baron  has  approached 
the  latter  much  more  closely.    The  extinction 
of  the  Dukedom  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos 
by  the  death  of  the  last  duke  in  1889  removed 
the   cause   of    much  confusion   between   the 
holders  of  that  title  and  the  Earls  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, who  were  in  no  way  related  to  the 
ducal  famUy.    The  titles  of  Beaufort  and  Beau- 
mont are  sufficiently  alike  to  lead  the  slovenly 
mmded  mto  error.    Of  the  two,  the  lower  title 
has  the  longer  hnea^e,  the  Barony  of  Beaumont 
datmg  from   1309,  whereas  the  Dukedom  of 
Beaufort  was  created  in  1682.    There  is  now 
no  Lord  Beaumont.    The  Earldoms  of  Aile»- 
bury  and  Aylesf ord,  which  sound  more  alike 
than  they  look  in  print,  are  both  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  in  1821  the  Earl  of  Aileslnuy  was 
created  a  Marquis,  a  promotion  not  yet  accorded 
to  the  Avlesfords.      Barons   Braboume    and 
Braybrooke  represent  peerages  with  a  differ- 
ence in  age  of  about  one  hundred  years  be- 
tween  them,    Lord  Braboume   having   been 
created  a  peer  in  1880,  while  Lord  Braybrooke's 
barony  dates  back  to  1788. 
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Again,  the  titles  Clifton  (that  of  the  eldest 
ton   of   the   Earl   of    Damley)   and   Clifden, 

Viscount,  are  sinuuu:  enough  to 
JHott  cause  confusion  :  and  so  are  Crewe 

Puzzles       and  Carew,  except  in  the  mouths  of 

those  who  cultivate  a  very  clear, 
distinct  enunciation,  one  of  the  signs  of  good 
manners.  There  might  be  confusion  for  some 
in  the  circumstance  that  there  is  an  Earl  of 
Devon  as  well  as  a  Duke  of  Devonshire,  but 
this  is  not  one  of  the  very  perplexing  instances 
of  similarity  of  name.  Ireland  seems  to  delight 
in  similarity  of  titles.  If  not,  why  has  she  a 
Baron  Emly  and  a  Viscotmt  Eral^,  the  latter 
appertaining  to  the  Earl  of  Cawdor's  eldest  son. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway  and  Viscount  Gal>\ray 
have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the  resem- 
blance between  their  titles.  The  earldom  is  a 
century  older  than  the  viscountcy,  but  the 
blame  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those  who 
named  an  Irish  coimty  and  a  Scotch  province 
so  nearly  alike.  Equally  confusing  is  the  oral 
likeness  between  the  names  of  Lords  Hampden 
and  Hampton,  viscount  and  baron  respectively. 
Hereford  and  Hertford  are  sufficiently  alike  for 
the  careless  to  confound  them.  The  viscountcy 
of  Hereford  dates  from  1550,  the  titles  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  with  their  various  eleva- 
tions, beginning  one  himdred  and  fifty  years 
later.  The  hypercritical  might  find  Kinloch 
and  Kinloss  rather  puzzlingly  alike,  and  it  is 
certain  that  on  one  occasion  at  least  the  names 
of  Kilmarnock  and  Carmarthen  were  found  to 
resemble  each  other  too  closely,  the  lady  who 
bears  the  latter  title  having  been  announced 
under  the  former.    Probably  the  footman  in 
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question  was  an  Irishman.  Another  instance 
?  nS^^l?'^?;^"  is  that  of  Lords  Lifford  and 
Lilford,  but  stiU  more  urgent  is  the  case  of  the 
Earls  of  Lmdsay  and  Lindsey.  There  are  two 
se^tc  titles  of  the  name,  one  spelt  with  an  a 
and  one  with  an  e.  This  etymological  differ- 
ence marks  the  Scotch  from  the  English  pcer^ 
age.  Much  htigation  has.  from  tuni  to  time, 
brought  the  earldoms  of  2«ar  and  of  Mar  and 
KeUic  prommently  before  the  public,  the  family 

$5^4  %  ^II.  *  ^^"^  *°<^«°*  Scottish  one. 
The  Lords  Middleton  and  Midleton  must  occa- 
sionally fmd  the  absence  of  a  rf  scarcely  a 
suffiaent  distinguishing  mark  between  their 
iWT*®  i*^"  ^^  viscount,  in  the  same  way 
tjat  Lord  Moreton,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  oi 
Duac,  must  find  the  interpolated  e  inadequate 
to  prevent  mistakes  between  his  titic  and  that 

fcJ^^J^I^  ''K^?:^°^-    There  are peopleso 
constitiited  as  to  be   Uable  to  err  even  wiS 

S^!^  so. dissimilar  as  Muncaster  and  Ancaster. 
but.  m  mitigation  of  their  blunders,  it  must  hi 

^  any  distinctiiess  and  especiaUy  in  pro- 
nounang  names.    Lord  Roberts  of  Kand^ 
finds  himseH  a  dose  neigbour  in  Burke  and 
Debrett  to  Baron   Robartes,  a  Cornish  peer. 
Sli^S  sa°»c  way,  LordRusseU  of  KiUowS  is 
placed  on  the  record  immediately  after  Earl 
RusseU.    Very  few  of  the  owners  of  new  titiS 
^c^A-^^'J'''^^^^  so  weU  as  Lord  Battersea  in 
avoidmg  an   inconvenient   similarity   to   any 
o)  ^:   ^  i°u*^^  confusion  between  the  namel 
of  peers  and  bayonets,  it  must  be  never-ending. 
ni?^^*i^''^^^^*°d  Crewe  and  barS- 
nets  of  both  names.    Lord  Borthwick  and  Sir 
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Algernon  are  often  mixed  up,  as  well  as  the 
Elphinstones,  Erskines,  Macnaghtens,  Napien^ 
and  Onslows.  The  lltackenzies  are  so  nume- 
roos  that  there  are  said  to  be  fourteen  Ladies 
Mackenzie  at  the  present  moment.  The  Camp- 
bells must  be  almost  in  similar  case.  These 
are  some  of  the  difficulties  presented  to  the 
student  of  the  annals  of  the  aristocracy,  and  it 
seems  small  wonder  that  our  American  visitors 
become  so  "  thoroughly  mixed,"  as  they  them- 
selves describe  their  state  of  mind,  in  oidea- 
vouring  to  master  the  intricacies  of  this  complex 
state  of  things 
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CHAPTER  II 

BALLS  AND  DANCES 

Four  or  five  weeks  before  the  date  fixed  the 
invitations  are  sent  out.  The  size  of  the  card 
may  be  larger  than  that  ordinaxily  used  for 
afternoon  parties.  City  magnates  send  out 
invitations  on  immense  cards,  so  ku-ge  tiiat  they 
do  not  for  a  moment  expect  their  guests  to  come 
armed  with  them,  but  enclose  a  slender  little 
strip  of  cardboard  as  credentials  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  cards  sent  by  a  young  unmarried 
Earl  measured  six  inches  by  four  and  a  half.  A 
very  smart  Duchess  uses  smaller  cards  than 
these.  But  then  the  smart  Duchess  and  the 
handsome  young  Earl  belong  to  that  section  of 
society  that  is  a  law  unto  ;>oeif  on  social 
matters.  Inside  that  charmed  circle  those  who 
belong  to  it  can  do  exactly  as  they  like.  They 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  ways  of  cultivated 
society,  and  there  the  thing  stands.  Per^ct 
freedom  to  do  exactly  as  they  like  is  their 
privilege — so  long  as  what  they  do  does  not 
involve  discourtesy  or  any  lack  of  consideratioii 
for  others. 

We  will  take  it,  then,  that  the  size  of  the  canl 
may  be  left  to  the  choice  of  tbi>  host  or  hostess, 
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but  that  it  should  not  be  smaller  than  the 
following  measurements  :  5^  x  4^  inches. 

Lady  Browne 
requests  the  pleasure  of 


company  at  a  Ball. 
Tuesday,  June  6,  lop.m. 

Brownesfield  The  favour  tfan  annoer  is  requested 

The  reply  to  this  follows  the  wording  of  the 
invitation  as  the  general  rule  is,  and  is  written 
on  a  sheet  of  albert-sized  note-paper  : 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  accept  with  pleasure 
Lady  Browne's  kind   invitation  for  Tuesday 
evening,  June  6. 
or 

"Mr. and  Mrs.  Greene  regret  very  much  that 
owing  to  a  previous  engagement  they  are  unable 
to  accept  Lady  Browne's  kind  invitation  for 
Tuesday  evening,  June  6. 
or 

"Mrs.  Greene  accepts  with  pleasure  Lady 
Browne's  kind  invitation  for  Tuesday  evening, 
June  6.  Mr.  Greene  very  much  regrets  being 
unable  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  a  previous 
engagement  (or  'as  his  leave  expires  a  few 
days  before,'  or  any  olher  circumstance  that 
arises)." 

In  making  out  the  list  of  invitations,  the 
considerate  hostess  takes  care  to  provide  at  least 
an  equal  number  of  men  and  girls,  if  not  even 
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more  of  the  former.  This  is  a  difficulty,  of 
course,  as  there  are  far  more  girls  available, 
owing  to  the  inconvenient  numerical  superiority 
of  our  sex.  But  the  clever  hostess  manages  « 
somehow,  knowing  that  a  faUure  in  this 
particular  will  spoil  her  ball. 

'*x**.*,./°****^*  *°  imagine  that  her  men 
guests  dishke  to  be  in  a  majority.  On  the  con- 
bary,  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  rest  now  and 
then,  which  they  would  find  difficult  if  a 
number  of  girls  were  partnerless.  The  hostess 
would  soon  find  them,  and  ask  :  "  Are  you  not 
dancing  this?  I  will  find  you  a  partner."  The 
l»lls  at  which  there  are  more  dancing  men  than 
gu-ls  are  always  the  successes. 

It  is  unconscionable  of  any  in^  "led  guest, 
knowing  this,  to  ask  leave  to  bring  ••  a  girf  who 
is  longing  to  go,"  or  ''a  young  friend  who  is 
staymg  with  us."  If  three  or  four  of  the 
invited  persons  were  to  do  this  (and  it  is  a 
disastrously  common  practice!)  aU  the  nice 
calculations  of  the  hostess  would  be  immediately 
upset,  and  the  success  of  her  baU  endangered. 
In  replying  to  such  a  request,  one  might  write 
or  say:  "Oh,   certainly!    We  shall  be  very 

glad  to  see  Miss ,  but  as  we  are  rather 

short  of  available  dancing-mcn,  will  you  bring 
rae  or  two,  or  as  many  as  you  can  muster." 
The  judiaous  hostess,  in  fact,  wiU  ah-eadv 
have  asked  her  best-known  friends  to  send 
a  card  to  any  dancing-men  they  would  care  to 
bring. 

The  word  "  baU  "  is  now  rather  out  of  favour 
for  some  reason,  and  ••  dance  "  is  preferred  to 
it.  For  this  reason  the  following  form  of 
mvitation  is  often  used  : 
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Lady  Browne 
requests  the  pleasure  of 


company  on  Tuesday^  June  6,  10.30 


9  Rostrevor  Square 


Dancing 


R,S.V.P. 


If  the  dance  is  to  be  given  at  any  of  the  sets 
of   rooms   now  so    much  in  favoor  for   the 

gurpose,  instead  of  at  one's  own  home,  the 
ivitations  are  framed  in  the  following  way  : 

Lady  Browne 
requests  the  pleasure  of 


company  on  Tuesday ^  June  6, 

at  the  Empress  Rooms, 

Royal  Palace  Hotel. 


X.S.V.P.to 

9  Rostrevor  Square 


Dancing  g.jo  to  a.jo 


If  the  entertainment  is  to  be  a  fancy  ball,  it  is 
notified  on  the  invitation.  The  idea  is  to  give 
as  much  information  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  invited  guests.  If  for  a  powder-baU,  the 
words,  balpoudri,  appear  on  the  card.  In  the 
same  way  "  masked  ball "  is  notified. 
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A  spinsters'  ball  has  the  names  of  the 
hostesses,  or  of  their  committee  on  the  card. 

The  invitations  got  out  of  the  way,  tl  e  next 
thing  is  to  choose  pretty  progranmies  and  get 
ont  the  list  of  dances.  At  any  good  stationer's 
p  large  selection  of  programme  cards  will  be 
found,  and  the  good  taste  of  the  hostess  will 
lead  her  to  avoid  anything  very  florid  in  colour 
or  decoration.  The  shape  and  colour  of  the 
pencils  also  offer  a  field  for  choice.  The  very 
thin  pencils  are  now  usually  condemned,  as  the 
lead  in  them  is  apt  to  break.  The  shorter, 
stouteir  pencil  offers  a  better  protection  to  the 
lead.  Some  hostesses  have  the  date  and 
address  of  the  dance  printed  on  the  cards. 
Others  think  this  unnecessary. 

When  inviting  the  officers  of  a  regiment  to  a 
ball  or  large  garden  party,  the  words :  "  Colonel 
Dash  and  officers  of  the  20th  Kkiki  '* 
Enieriain-  (naming  the  regiment)  are  written  in 
ing  the  t|»e  space  provided  ;  and  an  addi- 
mlitsiry  tional  card  is  filled  in  with  '*  Colonel 
and  Viis.  Dash"  and  sent  to  their 
private  address.  They  will  send  an  answer  to 
this,  and  the  officers  will  send  a  reply  to  their 
invitation.  Three  or  four  of  them  wUl  turn  up 
at  a  private  ball.  If  it  is  a  Hunt  ball,  or  one 
given  specially  for  their  entertainment,  they 
will  probably  all  accept. 

If  the  invitation  is  to  a  dinner-party,  a  card 
must  be  sent  to  each  officer  by  name,  and  each 
will  individually  reply. 

As  a  lady  cannot  call  upon  men,  she  sends 
her  husband  or  son  to  call  on  the  officers  of  a 
newly  arrived  regiment   before  sending  any 
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invitation.  If  she  have  no  husband  or  |roiwii- 
up  son,  she  will  have  to  wait  to  male  the 
acquaintance  of  the  colonel  and  officers  at  her 
friends'  houses  before  she  can,  with  any  correct- 
ness, invite  them  to  her  own, 

Except    in    Court    circles,  where    etiquette 
requires  a  certain  number  of  quadrilles,  it  is 

now  the  exception  to  see  this  dance 
The  set  down  on  the  programme.    The 

Dances        Lancers  are  in  favour  to  the  extent 

of  three  or  four  sets  in  the  evening, 

but  every  opportunity  that  the  figures  give  for 

waltzing  is  seized  by  the  dancers.     The  polka, 

that  refuge  of  beginners,  is  gradually  vanishing 

from  the  list  of  dances,  and  when   it  has  a 

number  or  two  appropriated  to  it,  at  least  half 

the  couples  in  the  room  waltz  to  it.    It  seems  as 

though    the  popular  measare  would  shortly 

swal^w  up  all  others.     It  is  impossible  to  "  pick 

it    up"  as  one  can  the  polka.    It  must  be 

learned  from  a  professor  of  the  art.    Girls  take 

lo  these  lessons  as  naturally  as  a  river  flows  to 

the  sea.     Young  men  arc  shame-faced  about  it. 

It  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  young  manhood 

to  dance,  but  it  is  derogatory  in  their  idea  to  go 

through  the  necessary  training.     To  use  their 

own  phraseology,  "  It  makes  a  fellow  feel  li'ic 

a  fotd."     To  tell  tlie  honest  truth,  his  very  Cv  a- 

scioasne»  of  this  often  tends  to  make  him  look 

foolish,  espedaUy  as  he  usually,  in  the  first 

k»Km  or  two,  persists  in  sticking  his  hands 

straight  out  and  in  staring  at  his  own  feet  as  if 

they  were  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 

room.     But  this  preliminary  little  awkwardness 

IS  soon  over,  and  in  three  or  four  lessons  he 
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will  be  snfficieatly  expert  to  dispense  with  the 
"  one,  two,  three,  four,  live,  six,"  by  means  of 
which  he  has  hitherto  punctuated  his  own 
movements.  After  a  while  the  full  charm  of 
the  rhythmic  motion  captivates  him,  and 
whereas  the  difficulty  had  previously  lain  in 
dragging  him  to  a  dance,  it  is  now  impossible  for 
him  to  have  too  many. 

The  ideal  partner  holds  the  lady  firmly  but 
not  too  close,  and  does  not  indulge  too  f  reely^  in 
reversing  when  the  room  is  crowded.  He  is  a 
skilful  pUot,  and  can,  if  necessary,  hold  a  fan  or 
a  bouquet.  It  is  unfair,  however,  to  burden 
any  man  with  such  impedimenta.  He  can  con- 
verse with  ease  while  waltzing,  and  does  not 
disappoint  his  partner  by  stopping  too  often  to 
rest.  There  are  not  many  ideal  partners,  how- 
ever. Too  often  there  are  slight  collisions, 
resulting  in  torn  flounces  and  abraded  arms, 
especially  when  men  wear  uniforms,  as  at  mih- 
tary,  naval,  and  fancy  balls.  There  are,  too, 
strong,  tall  men  who  now  and  then  lift  their 
partners  quite  off  the  floor,  a  practice  that  is 
strongly  objected  to  by  the  latter  owing  to  the 
difficulty  they  experience  in  regaining  their 
feet  without  a  struggle,  a  sort  of  splutter,  which 
throws  them  completely  out  of  time.  The 
modem  tendency  to  rapidity  in  waltz  time 
admits  of  no  risks  such  as  these.  Another 
dreaded  kind  of  partner  is  he  who  shows  a 
particular  affection  for  one  special  portion  of  the 
room,  where  he  revolves  like  a  teetotum  to  his 
own  complete  satisfaction.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, rush  from  end  to  end  of  even  the  longest 
at  full  speed,  bent  apparently  on  exploring 
every  comer.    These  are  carefully  avoided  by 
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less  enterprising  couples,  for  the  rate  at  which 
they  go  would  add  considerable  momentnm  to 
the  force  of  a  collision. 

The  good  partner  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
dance,  for  every  one  wishes  to  dance  with  him 
or  her. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  girl  dance  gracefully, 
and  yet  with  thorough  enjoyment  of  the 
metriod  motion.  It  is,  however,  a  compara- 
tively rare  sight.  There  are  languid  dancers  ; 
hoydenish  ones,  who  skip  into  the  air  once  in 
each  bar  of  the  music ;  lymphatic  ones,  who 
turn  their  partners  into  beasts  of  burden,  leaving 
them  all  the  hard  work  to  do  ;  energetic  ones, 
who  drag  men  round,  and  make  them  go  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  they  were  steering 
for  ;  and  soulless  ones,  to  whom  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  conveys  no  notion  of  keeping  time  ; 
but  there  are  few  who  really  dance  well. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  tmusual  for  the 
guests  invited  to  a  dance  or  ball  to  arrive  on 
the  scene  until  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  the  time  named  in  the  invitation. 
It  was  difficult  to  get  men  to  dance  at  all,  and 
this  diffictilty  was  one  of  the  hostess'  severest 
trials.  But  now  men  enjoy  dancing  as  much 
as  girls.  Arrivals  are  punctual,  for  the  good 
dancers  are  anxious  to  secure  each  other,  and 
the  programmes  are  filled  up  very  early  in  the 
evening.  Many  men  dance  extremely  well,  a 
few  very  gracefully.  "When  learning,  it  is  weU 
to  avoid  any  mannerisms,  such  as  holding  one's 
partner's  hand  ttp  under  one's  own  left  car ; 
spreading  out  one's  fingers  in  the  middle  of  the 
lady's  back,  or  dutclung  her  so  closely  that 
she  can  hardly  breathe.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
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is  uncomfortable  to  be  held  too  loosely,  for  it 
makes  it  difficult  to  keep  the  movements  of  the 
pair  in  perfect  unison. 

To  be  able  to  dance  well  is  a  very  useful 

accomplishment  for  a  young  man  who  wishes 

to  take  his  place  in  good  society.    For  a  girl  it 

may  be  said  to  be  indispensable,  and  to  be 

correctly  taught  is  even  more  necessary  for  her 

than  for  her  partner.    Girls  are  expected  to  be 

graceful  as  well  as  agile ;  whereas  with  men 

it  is  the  expertness  and  agility  that  chiefly 

matter.    A  man  will  not  dance  with  a  girl  who 

looks  ridiculous,  by  reason  of  some  peculiar 

way  of  holding  her  head  or  some  ungainly 

fashion  of  carrying  herself.    But  a  girl  does 

not  mind  a  few  peculiarities  in  her  partner  so 

long  as  he  dances  well  and  is  a  gentleman. 

Girls  should  avoid  wearing  long,  unmanage- 
able trams  in  dancing,  and  should  consider  the 
convenience  of  others  when  equipping  them- 
selves for  an  evening's  enjoyment  of  what  our 
French  neighbours  caU  "jumping."  I  once 
saw  a  smart  blow  dealt  an  unoffending  man 
upon  the  cheek  by  a  black  fan  suspended  by 
a  cord  from  the  arm  of  a  girl  who  was  waltzing. 
She  laughed  when  she  saw  her  victim  rub 
his  cheek  ;  he  did  not  laugh.  I  thought  she 
might  have  said  she  was  sorry,  •'  assumin/^  a 
virtue  though  she  had  it  not." 

The  chaperon  is  gradually  disappearing  from 

soaety.      The  " boy-and-girl"  dances   of  the 

last  few  years  have  been  a  protest 

Chaperons   agamst   the    necessity  of   this    till 

lately    indispensable    lady.      Once 

upon  a  time,  a  chaperon  feminine  was  neces- 
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sarily  elderly,  and  frequently  stem.  Her 
charges  knew  that  she  was  aware  of  them,  and 
that,  under  that  gleaming  eye,  they  must  not 
dare  to  flirt  with  detrimentals,  or  to  dance  too 
often  with  younger  sons  or  subalterns.  Now- 
adays, a  chaperon  may  be  younger  and  prettier, 
and  a  much  greater  flirt  than  the  lady  she 
chaperons.  Or  she  may  be,  after  the  pattern 
of  Becky  Sharpe's  "  sheep-dog,"  an  animal  paid 
to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  Even  if  the  elderly 
chaperon  is  occasionally  seen,  her  diarges  are 
seldom  under  her  wing.  Their  paths  diverge  ; 
she  haunts  the  supper-room,  tiiey  the  con- 
servatory. As  for  the  old  rule  of  returning  to 
the  side  of  the  lady  in  charge  after  eac^  dance, 
it  is  well-nigh  forgotten.  The  intervals  are 
spent  on  the  stairs,  if  the  conservatories  are 
already  occupied.  When  the  chaperon  herself 
dances,  a  man  occasionally  finds  himself  in 
rather  a  predicament.  Having  finished  a  dance, 
and  being  engaged  to  another  partner  for  the 
next,  he  scarcely  knows  how  to  get  his  present 
charge  off  his  hands.  He  cannot  take  her 
back  tc  her  chaperon,  for  he  does  not  know 
where  she  is  to  be  found.  An  unscrupulous, 
"flirty"  girl  somr  c'mes  takes  advantage  of  his 
dilemma  to  detaL  him  by  her  side.  A  nice 
girl,  and  there  are  many,  recognises  his  difficulty 
and,  failing  to  find  her  suppo^  "  attendant  and 
protector  in  public,"  joins  a  friend,  the  first  she 
can  find,  and  releases  her  cavalier  with  a  little 
smiling  bow.  Some  girls  like  a  dancing  chaperon, 
others  do  not.  Girls  who  want  to  enjoy  a  sly 
fUrtation  belong  to  the  latter  Girls  who  appre- 
ciate the  embarrassment  of  the  partners  who 
wish  to  politely  dispose  of  tiiem,  prefer  to  have 
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a  chaperon.    The  girl  who  disappears  for  half 
the  evening,  sitting  out  with  some  one,  detests 
the  chaperon,  and  the  latter  feels  that  there  is 
no  love  lost  between  them.    The  undhu&peroned 
gi^l  is  often  the  mark  of  censorious  tongues, 
and,  as  the  Irish  girl  said:  "When  mud  is 
thrown,  even  if  none  of  it  sticks,  some  docs." 
This  quaint  utterance  just  describes  the  situation. 
Occasionally  the  chaperoned  is  very  much  the 
senior  of  her  duenna,  and  does  not  dance  every 
dance.    Not  that  she  "sits  out"  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word.    She  does  so  in  a 
dreary  and  unappropriated  sense.    When  this 
is  so,  the  charge  becomes  a  heavy  one  to  a  con- 
scientious and  good-natured  chaperon,  and  she 
will  try  to  get  partners  for  the  poor,  lonely, 
faded  "  girl."    But  men  are  very  selfish,  as  a 
rule.    They  get  out  of  it  somehow,  or,  tf  om^ 
or  two  ask  her  to  dance,  they  go  through  the 
business  in  a  stiff,  formal  way  that  too  often 
reveals  what  a  penance  they  think  it.    How 
absurd  it  is  to  place  a  spinster  well  out  of  the 
twenties  under  the  chaperonage  of  a  giddy  Uttle 
Mrs.  Somebody  just  dear  of  her  teens !    To 
reverse  the  matter  would  be  more  sensible. 
Would  it  be  considered  unkind  to  suggest  that 
tmmarried  women  on  the  shady  side  of  five- 
and-thirty   should    give   up   the   worship   of 
Terpsichore  ?    Is  it  not  better  not  to  dance  at 
all  than  to  sit,  too  obviously  eager,  till  some  one 
good-naturedly  comes  to  the  rescue  ?    Would 
it  not  be  more  dignified  and  less  humiliating  to 
accept  the  position  of  wallflower  gracefully, 
than  to  owe  every  dance  to  the  kindly-meant 
insistence  of  a  chaperon,  or  the  self-denial  of  a 
partner? 
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Many  a  girl  who  means  no  harm  laii|(hs 
and  chatters  out  of  pure  lightheartedness  to 
some  man  who  misunderstands  and  thinks  she 
is  flirting  with  him  and  trying  to  "lead  him 
on."  If  he  should  happen  to  be  an  underbred 
person,  he  might  follow  up  what  he  considers  to 
be  her  lead,  and  she,  in  consequence,  might 
receive  a  violent  shock  at  his  evident  misinter- 
pretation of  her  conduct ;  "  flighty  "  according 
to  him,  but  only  pure  fun  and  high  spirits  on 
her  part.  In  such  a  moment  she  would 
welcome  even  the  most  f  us3y  of  chaperons,  and 
wov?d  feel  herself  in  a  very  awkward  position 
if  she  could  not  ask  the  man  to  take  her  back 
at  once  to  her  party  or  her  cluiperon.  So-called 
emancipatior  is  very  often  exchanging  a  gentle 
and  kindly  protection  for  an  implacable  tyranny, 
that  of  the  world's  malevolent  gossip 

Some  chaperons  are  dangerous  rivals  to  the 
girls  who  are  supposed  to  be  under  their  wing. 
Kor  is  this  anything  very  new,  for  in  a  long- 
ago  number  of  Punch  Mr.  Du  Maurier  repre- 
sents the  pretty  daughter  regretting  that  her 
father  is  not  to  chaperon  her,  rathv^r  than  the 
graceful  and  youthful-looking  mother,  who  is 
even  prettier  than  herself.  "  Oh,  papa,  dear  ! " 
she  says,  looking  terribly  disappointed  at  seeing 
her  mother  dressed  ready  to  accompany  her, 
"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  chaperon  me.  I 
never  get  a  partner  when  mamma  comes." 

If  a  man  is  dilatory  in  claiming  a  dance  the 
girl  to  whom  he  has  engaged  himself  for  it  need 
not  scruple  to  dance  it  with  some  one  else,  after 
having  waited  three  minutes  or  so  for  him  to 
turn  up  and  claim  it.  If  a  girl  does  not  turn  up 
in  good  time  a  man  (though  suppos'*'^  to  w«t 
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lanider  than  a  girl  would  in  similar  circum- 
stances) may  without  rudeness  engage  himself 
to  another  partner. 

Introductions  at  a  dance  are  for  the  evening 
only;  not  for  a  permanent  acquaintance.  A 
girl  never  asks  that  any  man  shall  be  introduced 
to  her.  A  man  can  ask  a  friend  to  introduce 
him  to  any  girl.  At  a  subscription  dance  he 
can  ask  the  stewards  to  introduce  him  to  part- 
ners. At  such  dances  abroad  there 
TTie  is  always  a  Master  of  the  Ccrc- 

M,Ci  monies,  a  very  useful    institution, 

who  goes  through  the  sitting-out 
and  refreshment  rooms  announcing  each  dance 
as  it  begins,  and  introduces  partners  to  each 
other. 

■>» 
Whena  ball  is  got  up  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  a 
charity,  it  is  usual  to  get  togetiier  a  ball  com- 
mittee,   and   these   arrange  for   a 
Charity       system  of  vouchers,  in  order  to  keep 
Bait  the  company  select.   If  any  one  who 

wishes    could    buy   a   ticket,    the 
gatherings  might  be  very  far  from  select,  but  if 
a  certain  number  of  vouchers  are 
The  given  to  each  lady  patroness,  and  it 

Voucher  is  announced  that  no  ticket  can  be 
System  bought  without  a  voucher,  there  is 
little  danger  of  any  unpleasantness. 
Should  a  patroness  be  applied  to  for  a  ticket 
by  or  for  a  person  who  is  for  any  reason  objec- 
tionable, she  can  reply  that  she  will  refer  the 
question  to  the  baU  committee,  and,  this  done, 
some  polite  mode  of  refusing  one  can  be  dis- 
covered. 
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Some  members  of  the  committee  receive  th« 
l^ests  at  the  more  formal  of  these  balls,  jtistas 
a  private  hostess  receives  her  guests  at  the  draw- 
ing-room door  or  at  the  head  of  the  staircase. 
Bnt  it  ia  more  usual,  in  London  espedaUy,  for 
those  who  have  bought  tickets  to  go  straight 
to  the  ballroom  or  the  ante-room  provided  for 
chaperons,  and  fumis'xed  with  comfortable 
seats. 

The  duties  of  a  hostess  at  a  private  dance  or 
ball  include  the  important  one  of  making  intro- 
ductions  and  the  no  less  serious  one 
Jne  of  seeing  that  every  guest  has  a  due 

Hostess  amount  of  refreshments.  This  in- 
volves an  arduous  evening's  work, 
qmte  apart  from  the  fatigue  of  striding  to 
receive  during  the  first  hour  and  a  half.  Shy 
▼oung  men  (there  still  are  some  shy  young  men) 
have  to  be  gently  induced  to  join  the  dancers. 
Girls  who  are  longing  for  a  dance  have  to  be 
provided  with  partners.  Chaperons  have  to  be 
attended  to,  mtroduced  to  each  other,  and  tact- 
fully started  in  conversation,  provided  with  an 
«»?prt  to  the  refreshment  buffet,  and  with  a 
suitable  convoy  to  the  supper-room.  It  is  a 
night  of  hard  work  for  the  hostess  whose  social 
COTsarace  is  properly  up  to  its  work. 

The  host  should  be  quite  as  indefatigable  in 
the  matter  of  entertaining,  but  seldom  is.  He 
should  take  to  supper  the  lady  of  greatest 
impOTtain»,  and  may  consider  himself  very  for- 
tunate if  he  has  not  to  take  in  three  or  four  of 

5*#wr!?^57u''?^*^**^*'y-    It  i»  on  occasions 
of  this  kmd  that  the  large  round  tables,  such  as 

•re  m  use  at  Buckingham  Palace,  are  found  so 
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cxtremdY  convenient.  The  host  can  arrange  at 
one  of  uiem  a  party  of  matrons  and  of  men 
who  are  no  kmger  dancers,  and  can  himself 
preside  just  as  he  would  at  the  dinner  table, 
in  this  way  minimising  his  reponsibility  and 
fatigue. 

Tbit  sons  and  daughters  of  the  host  and 
hostess  in  the  same  way  do  all  they  can  to 
mak  tiie  guests  enjoy  themselves.  They  should 
^Itend  first  to  their  friends  and  afterwards  to 
their  own  pleasure.  It  is  not  at  all  nice  to  see 
the  girls  of  the  ^mily  enjoying  every  dance 
while  some  of  those  invited  to  their  house  play 
the  uninteresting  part  of  wallflowers.  No  im- 
partial observer  would  incline  to  bestow  a 
certificate  oi  unselfishness  on  any  girl  who 
ahotdd  allow  her  own  enjoyment  to  occupy  her 
exclusively. 

Sometimes  the  recipient  of  an  invitation  to  a 
dance  asks  if  he  or  she  may  bring 
Exir*  h'  a  fiiend,  and  the  hostess  feels  that  it 
^nUUons  would  tie  ungracious  to  refuse  ;  but 
if  her  rooms  are  rather  small  and  all 
her  invited  guests  have  accepted,  she  is  obliged 
to  do  so  ;  and  it  is  decidedly  tmfair  to  put  her 
in  the  position  of  being  forced  to  do  anything 
so  disagreeable.  Consequently,  such  requests 
should  be  made  with  the  greatest  care.  Only  a 
long  acquaintance  justifies  any  one  in  making  it 

If,  however,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
**  regrets  in  being  unable  to  accept "  received  in 
reply  to  the  invitations,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
write  and  give  the  required  permission,  and  the 
more  genially  and  ho^bibly  this  is  done  the 
better.    A  mend  may  write : 
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••  My  dear  Mrs.  Whyte, 

"  I  am  looking  forward  with  the  greatest 
|>leasnre  to  your  dance.  Everything  yon  do 
IS  always  done  so  charmingly.  May  I  ask  a 
great  favour  ?  And  do  please  say  '  No '  with- 
out hesitation  if  it  should  be  in  the  least  incon- 
venient to  grant  it.  My  pretty  little  friend, 
Di  Travers,  will  be  staying  with  me  <m  the 
23rd,  and  if  you  would  allow  me  to  take  her 
with  me  I  know  she  would  be  perfectly 
delighted.  She  dances  well,  and  is  a  bright 
little  thing.  Do  forgive  me  for  troubling  you  to 
write  a  note,  when  you  have  so  much  to  do, 
but  it  need  only  be  a  line. 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  C.  E.  Greene." 
The  reply  might  run : 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Greene, 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  your  friend,  Miss 
Travers,  on  the  23rd.  I  enclose  a  card  for  her. 
"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"M.  A.  Whyte." 
Or-  ' 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Greene, 

"  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  send  a 
CEird  to  your  friend,  but  every  one  we  have  in- 
vited has  accepted,  and,  as  you  know,  our  rooms 
are  not  large.  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  be 
tmable  to  invite  l^liss  Travers,  as  it  would  have 
given  me  very  great  pleasure  to  ask  any  friend 
of  yours,  if  only  circumstances  permitted. 
"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"M.  A.  Whyte." 
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I  am  afraid  that  it  must  be  acknovled|ed  to 
be  a  very  different  matter  when  the  invitation 
it  asked  for  a  f  onng  man  who  dances.  The 
hostess  is  only  too  j^lad  to  send  the  card  asked 
for.  The  numericaTanperiority  of  women  over 
men  is  answerable  for  much  spoiling  of  the 
masculine  portion  of  the  nation, 

*'  Dear  Mrs.  Whyte, 

"  My  friend  and  old  schoolfellow,  Captain 
Dash,  of  the  Crimson  Lancers,  is  spending  part 
of  his  leave  with  me.  He  is  a  tremmdous 
fellow  for  dancing,  and  if  I  might  take  him  to 
your  dance  on  the  23rd  I  will  answer  for  his 
doing  his  duty  in  that  respect  He  has  for  a 
long  time  wished  for  the  honour  of  making  your 
acquaintance,  and  if  you  are  so  very  kind  as  to 
send  him  a  card  for  your  dance  you  will  lay 
both  him  and  me  under  a  great  obligation. 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Edward  Grey." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Grey, 

"  By  all  means  bring  your  friend  on  the 
23rd«    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  M.  A.  Whyte." 

It  would  be  contrary  to  etiquette  for  a  man 
to  ask  permission  to  bring  a  lady,  unless  she 
happened  to  be  a  near  relative  of  his  own.  It 
wotdd  also  be  unusual  for  a  girl  to  ask  leave 
to  take  a  man  to  a  dance,  unless  he  were  a  near 
relative.  Should  she  have  become  engaged  in 
the  interval  between  receiving  the  invitation 
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and  the  dance  itself,  the  mi|^t  poetiblT  uik  lor 
a  card  for  her  J!anc^  ;  bnt  it  would  be  better  to 
simply  write  and  announce  her  engagement,  just 
as  would  be  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  thmgs. 
A  courteous  hostess  would  at  once  send  a  rqply, 
and  would  enclose  a  card  for  the  gentleman. 

No  one  arrives  until  half  an  hour  later  than 
the  time  mentioned  on  the  invitation  card.  It 
is  univavally  acknowledged  that 
Time  of  it  is  uncomfortable  to  be  iht  first  to 
ArHvat  arrive.  The  programmes  are  quread 
out  on  a  table  near  the  ball-room 
door  or  in  the  ante-room.  Girls  do  not  take 
any.  The  first  man  who  asks  for  a  dance  pro- 
cures one  for  the  lady.  He  asks  if  she  will 
give  him  a  dance,  and  he  puts  his  name  or 
mitials  down  opposite  those  she  allows  him  to 
take.  The  cards  of  good  dancers  are  soon  filled. 

Dance  engagements  should  be  kept  It  is 
extremely  rude  to  engage  oneself  for  a  dance 
and  then  "  cut  it,"  as  the  modem  phrase  goes. 
If  a  girl  feels  too  tired  to  dance  it,  she  smmld 
at  once  tell  the  man  she  is  engaged  to,  and  he 
has  then  the  option  of  sitting  it  out  with  her. 
But  if  he  goes  in  search  of  another  partner, 
the  girl  may  sit  it  out  with  some  one  else  ;  but 
she  could  not,  without  gross  rudeness,  dance  it 
with  any  one  else. 

If  a  man  fail  to  turn  up  and  claim  the  dance  he 
has  engaged  himself  for,he  must  offer  an  explana- 
tion and  an  apology  at  the  first  opportunity. 

It  is  only  fair  to  one's  partners  to  remain 
near  one's  chaperon,  or  at  one  part  of  ttie  room 
between  the  dances.  Otherwise,  there  is  a 
difficulty  hi  finding  one.    A  girl  should  wait  for 
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her  partner  to  find  her.  She  ahotUd  not  take 
an7  ttepe  whatever  to  find  him.  At  lome 
semi-public  dances  where  the  company  ia  imther 
mixed,  one  occasionally  seea  girla  hwiting  about 
the  corridora  and  ante-chambera  for  recreant 
partnera ;  but  no  girl  with  any  sense  of  self- 
respect  would  descend  to  such  a  thing,  however 
ioad  of  dancing  she  may  be. 

After  each  dance  the  girl's  partner  asks  if 
she  would  like  some  lemonade  or  an  ice,  and 

takes  her  to  the  refreshment-room,  if 
After  the  she  says  she  would.  If  not,  he  walks 
DMce         about  with  her  for  a  few  moments, 

so  that  she  may  not  have  the 
hnpression  that  hf  is  anxious  to  be  rid  of  her ; 
then  he  takes  her  to  her  chaperon,  or,  Ruling 
one,  to  the  part  of  the  room  where  he  found 
her,  and  goes  to  find  his  next  partner. 

At  one  time  a  girl  would  have  been  "  talked 
about"  if  ahe  were  to  dance  four  times  with  the 
same  man  at  a  ball,  but  now  she  may  safely 
dance  four  or  even  five  times,  though  she  may 
as  well  avoid  giving  him  consecutive  dances. 
At  the  very  end  of  the  evening,  when  partners 
have  a  way  of  disappearing,  she  mi^t  even 
venture  on  giving  him  two  dances  in  sequence  ; 
but  in  these  things  she  will  be  largely  guided  by 
his  character  and  manner.  If  he  is  "bump- 
tious" and  in  need  of  salutary  snubbing  she 
will  carefully  avoid  giving  him  anything  where- 
with to  feed  his  flourishing  self-conceit. 

Every  man  invited  to  a  dance  must  pay 
attention  to  his  hostess  and  her  daughters.  If 
the  lady  is  still  young  enough  to  dance,  he  wUl 
ask  her  to  honour  him  by  dancing  a  waltz  or 
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fbe  Lancers  with  him.  He  may  not  en  joy  him- 
self while  she  is  thus  honoormg  Urn,  but  he 
can  at  least  console  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  is  doing  not  only  his  duty  but  pcarform- 
ing  a  social  task  that  good  manners  forbid  him 
to  omit. 

In  the  same  way  he  is  obliged  to  ask  the 
daughter  or  daughters  of  the  house  to  dance 
with  him.  These  are  his  duties,  and  he  is 
fortunate  if  they  are  also  pleasures 

If  a  girl  leaves  the  ball  before  all  her  engaged 
dances  have  been  danced  she  should  leave  a 
civil  message  of  apology  with  a  mutual  friend 
for  any  partner  whose  dance  has  not  yet  come 
on.  If  a  man  has  to  go  before  all  his  engage- 
ments have  been  fulfilled,  he  should  make  a 
point  of  seeking  out  each  lady  to  whom  he  is 
engaged  for  a  dance  and  explaining  the  state  of 
the  case  to  her,  leaving  her  free  to  dance  with 
other  partners. 

Ventilation  should  be  carefully  attended  to, 
especially  between  the  dances,  when  the  ball> 
room  is  practically  empty.  Hostesses  would 
find  it  an  economy  to  provide  for  the  opening 
of  the  windows  between  each  dance.  If  they 
would  give  more  fresh  air  they  might  give  leu 
champagne.  That,  of  course,  is  a  sordid,  if 
practical,  view  to  take,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  those  who  want  their  dances  to  be  a 
success  ought  not  to  neglect  the  ventilation. 
The  present  system  is  dreadful ;  the  rooms  get 
hotter  and  hotter,  tmtil,  at  last,  sonie  (me  in 
desperation  opens  a  window  in  the  middle  of  a 
dance.  The  cold  air  pours  in  on  over-heated 
bodies,  and  the  great  army  of  C.s  bear  down 
upon  them :  Cold,  Cough,  Catarrh,  Consumptioo, 
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CMls,  and  Congestion— to  say  nothing  of  tar- 
ache,  toothache,  swoUen  face,  and  sore  throat— 
•n^pleasant    list    that    might    easUy   be 

At  children's  dances  the  waltz  is  far  from 
Sf*"^^'?^  "*^y  pre-eminent  as  it  is  among 
tne  adults.   Though  the  youngsters  leam  danc- 
ing now  much  more  gencraUy  than  they  used 
chiefly  owing  to  the  popularity  of  calisthenic 
eaceroses,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  inexperi- 
^^  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the  smaU 
perf wmers,  and  tiie  polka  is  a  great  favourite 
with  ^ese.  It  is  the  first  dance  they  are  taught, 
and  they  c^  numagc  it  with  ease,  sometimes 
^th  wonderful  hoppings  in  the  air,  expressive 
of  ei^tenumt  and  delight,  which,  after  all,  are 
the  true  fcehngs  to  be  expressed  in  dancing,  if 
we  rev^  to  original  causes.    Next  in  favow  to 
the  polla  comes  the   bam  dance,  in  which 
children  look  their  very  best,  but  the  salfatory 
^'^f^  *^*  evening  is,  to  them,  the  one  that 
unfortunately  generally  occupies  the  last  posi- 
toon   <m  the   programme— time-honoured   Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.    If  genial  hostesses  would 
make  a  note  for  future  occasions  of  the  recom- 
mendation to  place  this  dear  old  dance  some- 
wherem  the  middle  of  the  evening,  they  would 
toereby  add  very  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of 
then:  youthful  guests.    Half  the  Lilliputs  have 
gone  home  before  it  arrives,  when  relegated  to 
flic  very  end  of  the  festive  proceedings,  and  the 
Asappomtment  felt  is  intense.    There  is  some- 

S;?^w  r?^l*  ^1  *^*  ^^  **"«  o*  i*'  "»d  the 
young  feel  this  ahnost  as  much  as  the  old,  with 
whose  memories  it  is  entwined  with  manv  a 
•uver  cord  of  old  associations. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Some  twenty  years  ago  good  thick  cream-laid 
paper  was  the  only  sort  recognised  as  correct 
by  people  in  society.  There  was  no  choice  in 
those  days,  but  now  stationers  vie  with  each 
other  in  vending  attractive  ncie-paper  of  various 
k^ds.  Sor  resemble  vellnm,  but  possess  a 
delicate  slighu^ess  that  in  no  way  detracts  from 
their  charms.  Other  kinds  are  made  of  Irish 
linen,  and  are  often  in  very  pale  tones  of  blue, 
grey,  green,  mauve,  or  sulphur  colour.  These 
are  all  in  good  taste,  but  other  sorts  are  most 
excruciating,  such  as  bright  scarlet  note-paper. 
It  seems  to  fosdnate  some  people,  while  to 
others  a  sudden  glimpse  of  it  is  like  a  buffet  in 
the  eyes.  There  is  idso  a  very  frightful  shade 
of  blue  which  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
for  my  part  I  ^ould  avoid  with  equal  care  Uie 
people  who  use  it,  and  also  the  persons  who 
write  with  white  ink  on  grey  or  blue  paper. 

11^  choice  of  note-paper  is  so  indicative  of 
character  that  it  shoiUd  not  be  made  without 
some  consideration.  Some  of  us  make  an  im* 
pnlsive  choice  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  and 
regret  it  almost  immediately  afterwards.  It  is 
wdl  to  have  samples  of  different  kinds  of  paper 
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sent  to  one  at  home,  before  deciding  which  to 
use  permanently.  Things  look  so  different  at 
home  on  one's  own  writing-table  from  what  they 
do  in  the  shops.  And  the  choice  should,  in  a 
sense,  be  permanent,  for  it  is  much  better  to  use 
always  some  special  note-paper  which  one's 
friends  soon  learn  to  identify  with  one.  A 
supply  to  last  a  couple  of  years  can  be  ordered, 
and  then,  if  one  tires  of  the  note-paper,  a  fresh 
choice  can  be  made  from  the  attractive  novelties 
that  will  be  placed  before  one. 

Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  uses  pale  grey 
note-paper.  It  has  a  Princess'  coronet  in  darker 
grey,  with  a  double  B  monogram  below  it.  The 
address  "Kensington  Palace,  S.W.,"  is  in  the 
same  tone  of  grey.  The  coronet  appears  on 
the  envelopes. 

Some  ladies  of  rank  have  a  coronet  on  the 
envelope.  Others  prefer  the  address  of  which- 
ever of  their  houses  they  may  be  writing  from. 
If  the  coronet  appears  on  the  envelope,  it  will 
be  on  the  note-paper  as  well.  A  good  mono- 
gram is  often  preferred  to  either.  It  should 
strike  the  happy  mean  between  being  too  large 
or  too  small.  Wallet-shaped  envelopes  of  a 
large  size  are  used  for  notes  or  invitations,  the 
note-paper  exactly  fitting  them  when  folded  over 
once.  Linen  paper  is  the  great  vogue  at  present, 
whether  in  white,  pale  grey,  or  a  light  shade  of 
greyish-blue.  The  monogram  is  very  small 
and  is  displayed  on  a  tiny  medallion,  wafer- 
like in  character,  and  printed  in  blue,  mauve, 
or  some  deeper  tint  than  that  of  the  paper. 
This  medallion  is  sometimes  outlined  with  gold 
and  surmounted  by  a  coronet. 
Coronets  on  note-paper  are  often  gUt,  and 
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even  addresses,  whui  they  refer  to  a  palace  or 
a  castle.  One  would  not  expect  to  see  a 
number  in  a  London  street  embellished  with 
gat  lettering.  Without  emulating  Uriah  Heep, 
one  need  not  flourish  one's  address  in  gold 
lettering. 

A  marvellous  exhibition  of  crests  is  to  be 
seen  on  some  notc-p-'-jjer.  Even  coats-of-arms 
are  displayed  in  this  way,  coloured  with  some 
pretence  at  heraldic  accuracy.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  all  this  is  entirely  out  of  place 
on  note-paper.  Anything  printed  on  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  information  of  the  recipient. 
Coats-of-arms  and  a  couple  of  crests  tell  him 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  though  they  inform  him, 
in  some  degree,  of  the  character  of  his  corre- 
spondent. 

A  very  favourite  ornament  of  fashionable 
note-paper  is  a  small  coloured  medallion  with 
tLe  name  or  initial  of  the  sender  of  the  letter 
written  across  it  in  italic  characters.  Girls 
particularly  affect  this  style,  and  sometimes 
have  their  pet  name  on  the  medallion.  Will  it 
be  considered  harsh  to  point  out  that — ^alas! 
—there  is  a  time  of  life  at  which  one  outgrows 
the  pet  name  ?  Even  if  one  is  fortunate  to  still 
preserve  a  friend  or  two  who  call  one  by  it, 
the  use  of  it  on  note-paper  is  a  mistake.  When 
a  mature  lady  has  "  Baby"  or  even  "  Bib€  "  on 
her  notepaper ;  when  a  stout  matron  in  the 
same  fashion  aulvertises  herself  to  her  corre- 
spondents as  "Daisy"  or  "LUy"  ;  and  when 
men  sign  their  business  letters  "Harry"  or 
"  Jack,"  they  one  and  all  lay  themselves  open 
to  unkind  remarks,  a  pastime  to  which  a  cen- 
sorious world  is  all  too  orone,  in  any  case. 
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A  certain  amount  of  severity  should  chaxac- 
terise  a  man's  note-paper.  He  may  use  fhe 
best  that  can  be  made,  and  he  may 
Men's  choose  it  grey  or  grey-blue,  or  give 
Abfe-paper  the  r:  reference  to  cream-laid,  but 
any  ornamentation  should besteadily 
discountenanced.  Fancy  lettering  is  out  of 
place  on  a  man's  note-paper.  He  might  as  well 
trim  his  collar  with  lace  !  He  can  have  a  neat 
monogram  if  he  chooses,  but  let  him  beware  of 
blazoning  it  in  scarlet  and  gold.  Thus  to 
honour  one's  own  monogram  is  injudicious  and 
invites  criticisni  of  the  hostile  sort. 

Some  men  have  rather  a  ladylike  taste  in 
stationery  and  other  writing-table  appointments. 
There  is  nothing  unmanly  in  this,  so  long  as  it 
is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  effeminacy. 
It  often  means  refinement,  jtist  as  a  delicate  ^ 
taste  in  furniture,  omam^its,  and  curios  means 
cultivation.  One  of  the  most  attractive  products 
of  our  civilisation  is  the  man  who,  while  remain- 
ing virile,  can  permit  himself  to  be  critical  and 
festidious  in  miner  matters  without  allowing 
the  aesthetic  to  interfere  with  the  ethical. 

Some  young  men,  tmversed  in  the  ways  of 
society,  are  not  sufficiently  particular  about  the 
use  of  of fice  paper.  The  quality  of  the  note- 
paper  in  Government  offices  is  good  enough  to 
tempt  one  to  use  it  in  private  correspondence  ; 
but  this  should  never  be  done,  and  for  better 
reasons  than  those  connected  with,  society. 
For  instance,  a  man  who  writes  his  private 
letters  on  office  or  business  paper  either  takes 
it  home  with  him  or  writes  his  letters  at  the 
office.  In  the  first  place  he  carries  away  what 
is  not  his  property  but  his  employers'.    In  the 
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second,  he  uses  not  only  his  employers'  paper 
but  the  time  that  he  ought  to  be  deyoting  to 
their  work. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  social  error  to  answer 
an  invitation  on  shabby  note>paper.  To  do  so 
shows  a  want  of  due  consideration  for  one's 
host  or  hostess. 

Many  people  prefer  to  have  the  address  in 
the  middle  of  the  note-paper  at  the  top,  instead 
of  at  the  right  side,  as  being  more  up  to  date, 
but  this  is  entirely  a  matter  for  individual  choice. 
When  the  nearest  station  and  telegraph  office 
are  given  on  the  paper,  it  is  then  necessary  to 
have  the  address  at  the  right  side  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  other  information  on  the  left 
It  is  well  to  have  a  proof  of  the  lettering  before 
the  whole  supply  of  note-paper,  cards,  &c,  is 
printed,  as  there  is  sometimes  a  mistake  in  th« 
spelling  of  names. 

When  ordering  note-paper  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Albert  size  is  used  for  notes,  invi- 
tations of  some  kinds,  and  also  for  answers  to 
invitations.  Correspondence  cards  with  one's 
address  are  very  useful  when  but  a  short  note 
has  to  be  written.  They  should  fit  the  ordinary 
envelope  that  one  chooses  for  general  corre- 
spondence. 

The  use  of  postcards  is  a  subject  on  which 
some  people  disagree,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to 
refrain  from  sending  any  to  private  friends, 
whose  susceptibilities  might  be  damaged.  U, 
however,  one  receives  a  postcard  from  any 
acquaintance,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  he  or  she  does  not  object  to  receiving 
them.  At  the  same  time  one  wotild  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  put  anything  of  a  private  nature 
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o^'S^/"  ""^  convenient  i^^rfin* 
lelegrams  are  sometimes  thonehUesslv  »«t 

P™*«Uy  silen,Xi?5i,  o^y^^n^C 

m  the  same  f™ '^^^^  '*°'^**  ^  answered 

«"     *    or    me     msists  on  break- 
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bug  into  the  composition.  The  old  fonnnla 
I  P**»«n*»  l»«r  compliments  "  is  gnuluaUy  fallini 
mto  disuse.  It  always  conveyed  some  idea  <3 
condescension.  The  modern  form  is  simpler. 
as :  ^     * 

"  2«re.  White  is  much  obliged  by  Miss  GieVs 
land  thonghtfuhiess  in  sending  on  the  pux^, 
and  begs  Miss  Grey  to  accept  her  best  thanks." 

Even  m  addressing  a  perfect  stranger  the  first 
perswi  IS  now  preferred,  beginning  "Madam" 
or  "Dear  Madam,"  " Sir  "  o?  "  DcSr  Sir,"  and 
ydmg  "Yours  faithfully"  or  "Youra  truly." 
To  persons  of  superior  rank  one  would  si^n 
oneself  "  Yonrs  obediently."  But  still  the  nde 
prevails  that  the  third  person  must  be  used  in 
replymg  to  a  note  of  the  same  order. 

Some  people  use  it  in  writing  to  stranife 
sj^TOts,  but  when  the  letter  is  a  long  one  the 
third  perscm  is  apt  to  be  confusing  to  the 
reajMent.  It  is  far  better  to  begin  in  the  way 
*"..J^??**  °***  addresses  one's  own  servants^ 
wittthe  name  at  the  beginning.  In  writing  to 
a  magar  one  would  use  both  her  names?  as 
"Mary  Smith,"  but  to  one's  own  maids  ^ 
would  merely  put  "  Mary." 

"Mary  Smith, 

«*        "!^^«J«<=«>!:«dagoodrecommendation 

^i~i  ^T  ^-  ^'*'^'  *^^  *>a^c  therefore 
deaded  to  take  you  as  parlourmaid  at  £20  a 
year,  and  hope  you  wiU  stay  a  long  time  with 
mc,  and  foid  yourself  comfortable  in  my  house. 
You  ^laU  have  an  afternoon  or  evening  once 
a  week  for  a  walk  or  visiting  your  frieni,  and 

51^  !^^  ^"^y  **  ^«"«  *>««ides  a  ten- 
days    hohday  in  September.    I  shaU  ejroect 
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yott  on  Thuraday  about  five  o'clock.    You  can 
send  your  boxes  beforehand  by  carrier  if  you 

wish. 

**M.  E.  Black." 

Or  to  one's  own  servant— 

"Mary, 

*'  We  are  all  going  home  on  Tuesday. 
Wm  you  have  tea  ready  for  us,  and  good 
fires  in  the  dining-room  and  library.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Master  Walter  is 
very  much  better.   I  hope  you  have  good  news 

of  vour  mother. 

'  "M.E.  Black." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  how  not  to 
doit : 

'•Mary, 

••  We  return  on  Tuesday.  Have  lunch 
ready  punctually  at  two  for  us.  Do  not  neglect 
to  have  good  fires  in  dining-room  and  library. 
I  hope  your  holiday  has  not  made  you  careless 
and  forgetful  as  it  does  so  many  servants. 

"M.  E.  B." 

It  is  not  con^dered  in  good  taste  to  have  a 
very  deep  black  edge  on  u^ouming  note-paper. 
Even  widows,  whose  mourning  is 
Mourning  supposed  to  be  the  deepest  of  any, 
Note-paper  do  not  in  high  society  use  very 
heavy  black  edges  after  the  first 
three  months  of  bereavement. 

Our  Royalty  uses  paper,  the  Mack  edge  of 
which  is  just  under  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
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tmt  this  edge  is  carried  ronnd  the  hmer  sides  of 
the  sheet  as  well  as  the  outer.  When  the  King 
and  Queen  resided  at  Marlborough  House,  both 
before  and  after  the  King's  accession,  their 
note-paper  was  of  the  Tellnm  order,  and  bore 
the  simple  address : 

Marlborough  House. 
Pall  Mall.  S.W. 


The  lettering  was  red  when  the  family  was 
not  in  mourning. 

Letters  of  condolence  should  be  answered, 
but  no  one  expects  a  reply  for  three  weeks  or 
so,  or  evenlonger  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  whose 
bereavement  is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  any 
other.  Answers  may  be  bridE.  A  plan  ha« 
been  adopted  of  late  years  of  advertising  in  the 
Times  or  Morning  Post  that  sympathetic  letters 
have  been  received  in  such  numbers  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reply  to  all,  and  that  the  mourner 
adopts  this  mode  of  acknowledging  them. 
This  plan  certainly  saves  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble,  and  it  is  suitable  enough  for  public 
or  semi-public  characters  whose  troubles  elicit 
expressions  of  sympathy  from  hundreds  of 
persons  whose  actual  acquaintance  they  do 
not  enjoy.  But  even  when  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  this  means  of  advertising 
one's  acknowledgments,  notes  should  be  written 
to  family  friend  and  others  who  are  vptm 
terms  of  great  intimacy. 

The  f  c^«ndng  would,  in  some  such  cases,  be 
an  ajqvopriate  rq[dy : 
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•*  My  dear  Mrs.  Black« 

"Your  kind  letter  assured  me  of  yonr 
sympathy  with  me  in  my  heavy  trial,  and  I 
know  you  will  forgive  me  for  not  having 
answered  it  before  now.  You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  my  father  is  now  much  stronger  than 
he  was,  and  we  are  all  doing  our  best  to 
persuade  him  to  go  away  for  a  while,  and  to 
UUke  us  with  him.  We  shall  be  back  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  I  hope  you  will  come 
and  see  us.  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  send  so 
regularly  to  make  inqu^es.  You  ai'e  always 
kind.    With  best  thanks  believe  me  to  be 

•*  Very  sincerely  yours." 

The  world  is  so  censorious  that  it  is  just  as^ 
wdl  for  widows  and  spinsters  to  word  with 
extreme  care  any  letter  of  condolence  th^  may 
address  to  a  recently  bereaved  widower.  Fervid 
expressions  of  sympathy  may  be  misunder- 
stood ;  and  even  exaggerated  appreciation  of 
his  late  wife  may,  by  a  not  unnatural  hne  of 
reasoning,  suggest  to  the  widower's  mind  a  very 
evident  desire  to  please  him. 

It  is  very  rude  to  leave  any  letter  unanswered 
that  contains  a  question  which  the  writer  wishes 
to  be  replied  to  at  once.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
request  for  an  address  to  be  forwarded.  It 
should  be  sent  off  by  return  of  post.  But  how 
many  persons  habitually  answer  sttch  letters 
by  return  of  post? 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  exactly  considarate 
to  reply  immediatdy  to  the  letters  of  a  friend 
who  keeps  up  a  correspondence  with  one. 
Suppose  that  about  half  a  dozen  letters  are 
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czduuitfed  in  the  year.  Then  too  prompt  a 
reply  to  one  of  these  is  ahnost  a  suggestion  of 
the  thought :  "ru  work  off  a  reply  at  once 
and  get  done  with  it."  Besides,  to  do  this 
throws  the  burden  of  the  correspondence  upon 
the  other,  while  minimising  it  to  oneself. 

How  often  do  we  hear  some  one  say  :  "  Oh, 
here's  an  answer  to  my  letter  from  Mary.  I 
wish  she  would  not  write  so  soon.  I  thought 
I  had  done  my  duty  ^y  her  fora  month  at  least 
Now  I  suppose  she  will  expect  another  letter 
from  me  soon."  . 

As  this  is  not  exactly  the  spint  m  which  one 
likes  one's  letters  received,  it  is  as  well  to  take 
warning  and  hold  them  back  until  they  are 
likely  to  be  wdcomed.  Se  /aire  valoir  is  a 
myritn  that  may  be  carried  into  correspondence 
as  well  as  calls,  visits,  Ac  .  ,  «. 

There  are  dozens  of  occasions  m  aoaal  bfa 
when  the  writing  of  a  pc^te  note  suggests  itself, 
and  the  influence  of  such  little  notes  is  great  If 
one  has  missed  the  call  of  a  friend,  wnte  her  a 
note  expressing  regret  at  having  6oa»  so.  M 
some  tlumghtful  little  attention  has  been  paid, 
however  ^ling,  acknowledge  it  at  once  in  a  few 
words  of  genially  expressed  thanks.  If  an 
acquaintance  has  accidentally  left  some  belong- 
ing at  one's  house,  purse,  umbrella,  cloak,  &c., 
write  and  tell  her  it  is  safe,  and  write  at  once. 
Bis  dot  gut  cito  dot,  and  the  information  is 
doubly  valuable  if  it  saves  some  hours  of  worry 
to  the  recipient. 

Some  people  seem  to  have  quite  a  gift  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  gracefully  in  little  notes. 
They  are  a  means  of  oiling  the  social  wheels 
thai  should  never  be  nedected. 
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These  are  mmoag  tlie  most  diffioilt  taektthet 
•odetj  lets  ns.  It  it  not  an  tatj  tiling  to  put 
one's  sympathy  into  words,  espe- 
LeHers  of  dally  without  that  intmaion  of  the 
Condolence  Ego  that  is  naturally  ill*mannered  at 
such  a  time.  For  instance,  if  one 
writes :  "  I  was  terribly  shocked  to  hear,"  Sec, 
Sec,  or  "  I  cannot  tell  yon  how  grieved  I  am  to 
learn  that,"  &c.  Sec,  the  recipient  may  be  ima- 
gined as  thinking.  ••  She  writes  of  her  shock, 
her  grief;  what  are  they  compared  with 
mine?" 

The  shorter  snch  a  letter  is,  the  better,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  appear  cnrt  When  one  is 
in  deep  trouble,  a  long  letter,  however  kindly 
worded,  seems  a  weariness.  A  few  words 
charged  with  sympathy  are  more  to  the  purpose 
than  a  closely  wntten  sheet. 

It  is  quite  unpardonable  to  \krite  and  ask  for 
"all  particulars,"  as  so  many  do,  in  what  they 
are  fdeased  to  call  their  le^..a^  of  condolence. 
To  call  upon  persons  in  grief  to  write  a  long 
letter  dwelling  on  the  haurrowing  circumstances 
ibej  have  paraed  throng,  is  a  piece  of  callous 
bad  manners,  but  it  is  surprisingly  frequent 
What  such  persons  really  au  for  is  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  own  curiosity  at  the  expense  ol 
the  friend  with  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be 
sympathising.  '*  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  all 
particulars."  This  is  a  frequent  sentence  in 
such  compositions.  It  is  anything  but  a  sym- 
pathetic one.  Of  course,  one  is  naturally 
anxious  to  know  about  the  sad  occurrences  that 
phmge  one's  friends  in  sorrow,  but  to  ask  them 
to  undertake  the  painful  ta^  of  descritnng 
them  is,  as  I  have  said,  unpardonable. 
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•*  My  dear  Mary, 

**  I  fed  that  I  ou^t  not  to  trouble  yoo 
with  a  letter  at  »uch  a  time,  but  will  only  do  so 
for  the  purpoae  of  assuring  you  of  mv  dew)  and 
loving  sympathy,  such  as  all  yo*-  '^^"l 
feeling  for  you  in  your  sad  trial.  Jo  ijst  thmK 
ol  answering  this.  I  know  /hi  :  t-..  ibi 
letter  writing  is  when  the  mi:  d  Is  ireorcurj-d 
with  sad  thoughts. 

**  Ever  affectiuu:.t 
Or- 


y  ■  r 


"  My  dear  Mary, 

"I  called  this  morning  i^t\^'  i.ow  yci 
are,  and  was  very  sorry  to  hear  tb  :  "U  urejiO 
prostrated  by  your  grief.  Do,  dear  Mary,  for 
the  sake  of  the  many  friends  who  love  yon, 
maW  an  effort  to  bear  your  sorrow  bravely. 
You  know,  dear,  where  to  go  for  strength  whoi 
poor  human  nature  feels  its  weakness,  we 
think  of  you  aU  day  long,  and  shaU  fervently 
hope  to  hear  that  you  are  better  and  strongo^. 

"  Affectionately  yours." 

Lewis  Carroll  wrote  to  one  of  his  girl-friends  : 
•*  When  you  are  writing  a  letter  and  say  in  it, 
*  I  enclose  this  or  that,'  enclose  it  that  very 
moment."  This  is  excellent  advice,  not  onlv 
for  young  people,  but  for  seniors  as  welL 
Every  reader  of  this  will  have  received  at 
least  one  letter  in  which  the  writer  has  said 
**I  enclose  so-and-so,"  but  has  forgotten  to  do 
so. 


A  letter  should  be  spotlessly  dean. 
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IS  made,  the  note  should  be  re- written.  Pftper 
is  so  very  inexpensive  that  there  is  no  ezcnse 
for  econom]^  at  the  expense  of  cleanliness. 
Should  a  mistake  be  made  in  writing  the  ad- 
dress,  do  not  make  an  erasure  or  correction. 
Tear  up  the  envelope  and  address  another. 

The  only  way  to  ensure  (so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible) a  spciedyreply  to  a  telegram  is  to  prepay 
the  answer.  This  can  always  be  done  without 
risk  of  offending  even  the  most  susceptible 
person.  In  writing  a  business  letter,  the  reply 
should  be  prepaid  as  far  as  possible  by  enclosing 
a  stamp.  One  does  not  do  tlus  when  writing  to 
a  professional  man,  such  as  one's  lawyer  or 
doctor,  but  only  when  addressing  a  tradesman, 
or  the  secretary  of  some  institution. 

When  writing  a  business  letter  the  inexperi- 
enced girl  or  woman,  accustonusd  only  to  social 
correspondence,  has  usually  the  idea  that  it 
seems  abrupt  to  say  only  what  is  necessary 
and  nothing  more.  This  is  a  mistake.  A 
business  letter  should  be  designed  on  the  plan 
of  saving  the  recipient's  time  as  much  as 
possible.  Not  a  single  unnecessary  word  should 
appear  in  it.  If  it  can  be  all  got  on  the  first 
page,  so  much  the  better. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  girl  to  under- 
stand the  wild  rush  in  which  busy  peopk  have 
sometimes  to  read  their  letters,  lliere  is  one 
smaU  matter  in  which  time  might  be  saved.  I 
refer  to  the  folding  inside  of  the  beginning  of 
the  letter.  While  one  is  unfolding  it,  time  is 
lost  which  might  suffice  to  master  the  contents 
had  the^  been  in  such  a  position  as  to  catch 
the  eye  mimediately.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
more  neatly  the  letter  is  folded,  the  longer  it 
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takes  to  open  it.   Consequentiyl^^thataJl 
basiness  letters  shaU  be  so  folded  t^t  the 
be^uming  catches  the  eye  the  moment  they  are 
freed  from  the  envelope. 

Thott^  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  change 
from  the  ordinary  square  envelope  in  wntmg  a 
business  letter,  it  is  weU  to  know  that  ttie 
oblong  form  is  the  one  used  by  business  pe<n>{f  5 
and  it  also  seems  to  be  invariably  adopted  by 
professional  men :  lawyers,  doctors,  ardutects, 
Sec.    Qcrgymcn  appear  to  be  an  excepticm. 

When  writing  a  business  letter,  we  should 
mentally  put  ourselves  in  the  recipient's  i^ace 
and  thus  gather  what  he  would  wish  to  Imow 
about  us.  For  instance,  a  stranger  shcndd  have 
some  means  of  knowing  how  to  address  his 
reply.  Therefore  we  must  write  the  signature 
with  Ureat  clearness  (oh,  the  slovenly  signatures 
one  ^!)  and  add  under  it  the  name  as  it 
should  appear  on  the  envelope  of  the  reply. 
Thus,  the  end  of  a  letter  would  appear  as 

follows :  ,  . ,  ,  « 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ellen  Black. 

(Mrs.  John  Blark). 

To  Messrs.  Green  &  Co. 

Or,  ii  written  by  an  unmarried  woman  : 

(Miss)  EUen  Black 
Many  women  nowadays  write  a  ratier  mas- 
culine hand,  and  without  some  such  gmde  as 
the  above,  the  correspondent  might  address  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Black,  or  E.  Black,  Esq.  ^  ^  . 
Perhaps  in  no  other  country  than  England 
does  such  J.  great  variety  of  titles  exist,  nor 
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the  dt£ficaltT  ci  addnamng  rach  and  lA  w^i 
a  due  regard  to  etiqvette. 

Lrttera  to  uiyoneatayi]^  at  a  £rieBd's  house 
^onld  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  the  master 
II.  i?^  ;  tf  there  is  no  master,  to  that  of 
the  mi^pess.  This  is  a  piece  of  conrtesy  that 
J*  ^°™  neglected.  To  omit  it  is  tantamoant 
to  tita^mg  the  house  in  question  like  an  hotel 
or  boarding-house,  and  it  is  very  deeply  re- 
•oitedbyti^ownersof  it. 

Sometimes  the  preceding  sign  is  used  on 
note-pi^er  instead  of  the  words  "  nearest 
teie|^l4i  station."     It  saves  spux  and 
IS  nanaently  expnaaive. 
^  When  postcards  were  first  introduced  in  the 
seventies  it  was  considered  very  bad  manners 
to  wnte  on  one  to  a  friend  or  acquaintance. 
Just  art  first,  ia  fact,  most  people  disdained  to 
vse  them    m   any  way  whatever.      But   by 
degrees  their  usrfnhiess  commended  them  to 
me  aajor^,  who  itmod  it  convenient  to  write 
ordm  for  tradesmen  on  them,  directions  to 
servants,  and  so  on.    Among  intimate  friends 
me  use  of   an   occasional   postcard  is  quite 
P*niooaWe,  but  of  course  care  must  be  taken 
notto  write  anything  <»i  them  that  the  redpie&t 
might  not  wv^h  all  tiie  world  to  read.    One  of 
the   advantages  of   postcards    is  that  some 
meMage  addressed  to  one  person  may,  in  his 
or  to  absence,  be  read  and  attended  to  by 
another.     There  is  nothing  private  about  a 
postcard,  as  there  is  aboutaletter.    The  former 
umeant  as  open  to  inspection  by  ail  or  sundrv. 
The  pitman  may  read  it  if  he  likes.    Hesome- 
tmies  does,  and  if  he  finds  amusement  in  doiai. 
ao,  who  would  grudge  it  to  him  ? 
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The  Marchioness  of  Loadouckrry,  the  yery 
greatest  of  the  British-bom  great  ladies,  hM 
her  coronet  and  address  in  a  soft  tone  of  bhM 
in  the  centre  of  her  note-paper,  and  i^o  oa  Uie 
flap  of  the  envelopes. 

hx  the  following  directions  the  word  *' : 
applies  to  all  communications  from  a  st 
to  the    person    addressed.    The    word    "sb- 
formal "  applies  to  communications  from  ac- 
quaintances. 

Tradesmen  and  servants  address  their  eiu 
velopes  in  the  manner  given  under  the  heading 
"informal,"  but  they  begin  their  letters  with 
"Your  Majesty,"  "Your  Royal  Highness," 
"  Your  Highness,"  "  Your  Grace,"  »  My  Lord," 
or  "Your  Lordship,"  "My  Lady,"  or  "Your 
Ladyship,"  and  end  them  "  Your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,"  or  "  Yours  most  respectfully." 


Letters  to  Persons  of  Rimk  and  Dbtinction 
A  letter  to  the  King  is  addressed : 

"  To  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty," 


or— 

"To  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King 
Edward  VU." 

The  formal  mode  of  beginning  would  be : 
"  Sir,  May  it  please  your  Majesty ; "  the  in- 
formal :  "  Dear  Sir,"  or  "  Honoured  Sir."  The 
conclusion  would  run  for  a  formal  letter : 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain 

"  Your  Maje^'s  most  obedient 

humble  servant ; " 

and  an  informal  letter  would  end  according 
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to  llie  dtptt  of  intimacy  between  tlM  writer 
and  His  Majesty. 

When  writing  to  the  King  it  is  a  point  of 
^onette  to  nse  a  dieet  of  thick  white  note-pi^ier 
and  an  en^^ope  large  enough  to  take  it  without 
its  having  to  be  folded. 

To  Ro^  Princes 

Formal:    "Sir,  May  it   please  your  Royal 
Harness.    I  have  the  honour  to  remain 
"Your  Royal  Highness'  most  obedient  aer- 


^blormal:  "Dear  Sir,  or  Dear  Prims,  or 
Bake.  Your  Royal  Highness' obedient  servant" 

Address  :  "  To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of or  Dske  of ." 

To  Ro^al  Princesses 

Formal:  "  Madam,  May  it  please  your  Royal 
Highness.    I  have  the  honour  to  remain 

"  Your  Royal  Highness'  obedient  servant." 

Address :  "  To  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess   or  The  Duchess  of ." 

The  abbreviation  H.R.H.  is  permitted  on 
envelopes  but  not  in  the  body  of  a  letter. 


To  Highnesses 

Formal :  "  Sir,  or  Madam,  May  it  please  your 
Hi|^lmess.    I  have  the  honour  to  remain 

"  Your  Highness'  humble  servant." 
Address :  "  To  His  (or  Her)  Highness  Prince 

or  Princess . 
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Address :  *'  To  His  (or  Her)  Hii^hncss  Prince, 
Prmcess,  Duke  or  Duchess." 


To  Dttkes 

Fomial:  *' My  Lord  Duke,  May  it  please  your 
Grace.    I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Yon:  Grace's  obedient  servant." 

Informal :  "  Dear  Duke,  or  My  Dear  Duke. 
Belfcttve  me,  very  faithfully,  truly,  or  sincerely 
yours." 

Address  :  "  To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of ." 
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To  Duchesses 

Formal :  "  Madam,  May  it  please  yoor  Grace. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain 

••  Your  Grace's  obedient  servant." 
Infonnal :    "  Dear  Duchess,"  or  "  My  dear 
Ttiirlwin     BeUeve  me,  dear  Duchos, 

"  Yours  very  truly,  sincerely,"  &c. 
Address :    "  To     Her  Grace    the    Dndiess 

of ." 

Address  for  a  Dowager  Duchess  : 

*'  To  Her  Grace  theDowager  Duchess  of .** 

Or— 

**To  Her  Grace  S«idi,  Duchess  of ." 


To  Marquises 

Formal:  "My  Lord  Marquis.    I  have  the 
honowto  be 

"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant" 
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Addrew :  ••  To  the  Most  Nobk 

Informal :"  Dear  Loxd  L«iSlur«. 
Add«^f^T?tJr'  very  aincerely  your.." 

*'  Marquis  of  Loamshize." 

To  MarchUmesses 
^^^mU:  "Madam.    I  have  the  hononr  to 

kAA  "Your  Ladyship's  obedient  servant" 
Address  :  "  To  the  Most  Noble 

T^         ."  ^*  Marchioness  of  Loamshire.'* 

^*^W  V  ^^^  ^^y  LoamshS^^^ 
*  , .       "*"*y*  ™e,  very  sincerely  yours." 
Address :  "  To  the  /«»«». 

"Marchioness  of  Loamshire.'* 
Address  to  a  Dowa^  Marchioness : 

To  tiie  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Loamshire." 
Or— 

"To  Mary  Lady  Loamshire." 


To  Eswts 


vJ^!!!!!^ll^T}^^    I  have  the  honour  to 
be  your  Lordshm's  obedient  servant" 

^*-"— ^:    "T^o  the  Ri^  Honourable  the 


"  Ear!  of  DuUshiie." 
"  Dear  Lord  DuUshire." 
A  j^      Believe  lae,  very  sincerely  vonza.* 
Address:     To  the  Eari  of  DrflsWie^^^ 
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To  Comiesses 
Fomud:  "Madam.    I  have  the  honour  to 

,  _  • 

"  Your  Ladyship's  obedient  servmnt 
Address :  "  To  the  Ri^t  HonottraUe 

"  The  Countess  of  Dnllshire." 
Informal :  "  Dear  Lady  Dullshire." 
Address :  ••  To  the 

•'  Comitess  of  Dullshire." 

To  Viscoants 

Formal :  "  My  Lord.    I  have  the  hononr  to 

remain 

"Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant" 
Ad^**^"  :  "To the  Ri^ht  Honomable 

"  Tiscount  Arkshire.** 

Informal :  "  To  the 

"  Viscount  Arkshire." 


To  Vbcotmiesses 

The  beginning  and  ending  of  formal  and  fai- 
f  ormal  letters  arc  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
Countesses,  and  the  adcfanesses  are  also  the  same 
with  the  exception  of  the  difference  in  title. 

To  Barons  and  Baronesses 

Barons  and  Baronesses  are  addressed  in 
letters  in  the  same  way  as  Earls  and  Countesses, 
but  ^e  envelopes  are  as  follows  : 

Formal :  To  the  Ri^t  Honourable 

"The  Baron  Woolsack.** 
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**  To  the  Right  HonomaUc 

Informal:  "To the 

"LordWoolMck.'' 
"To  the 

"Lady  Woolsack.*' 


Courtesy  THtes 

These  most  always  be  carefnUy  observed. 
The  jomgzt  sons  o£  Dukes  and  Marquises 
*i«  addressed  on  envelopes  covering  formal 
letters : 

**  To  the  Right  Honourable 

"  Lord  Charies  Bhnk." 

Formal  letters  would  beghi  "  My  Loid,"  and 
end  as  to  a  Marquis.  Sodia  letters  bedn  "Dear 
Lord  Charles."  *^    ^^ 

The  wives  of  the  vounger  sons  of  Dukes  and 

Nsramses  come  under  the  same  rule,  as  regards 
tte  b^^iing  and  ending  of  letters,  as  Duch- 
•sses  aad  Marchtontistes.  The  address  on  the 
mnkapt  woakl  be : 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable 

"  The  Lady  Charles  Blank.* 

An  informal  letter  would  be  addressed : 
**  The  Lady  Charles  BUnk.'* 

Exactly  the  same  rules  hcdd  good  with  regard 
to  the  daughters  of  Dukes,  Marquises  and 
Earls ;  except  that  their  own  Christimi  name,  if 
they  are  unmarried  or  married  to  oommonos. 
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it  used  instead   of   the  hntband't  Christiaa 
names* ;  as : 

"  The  Lady  Mary  Blank." 
The  younger  sons  of  Earls,  Viscoonts  and 
Barons  are  addressed  on  envelopes  as  follows  t 

"To  the 

M  Hononrable  George  Browne,'* 

bat  the  word  Honourable  is  not  used  inside  the 
letter,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  which  are 
concluded  in  the  same  form  as  that  used  in 
writing  to  commoners. 
Their  wives  are  addressed  in  the  same  way  : 

"  To  the 
"  Honourable  Mrs.  Bro%me.'* 

If  the  wife  possesses  the  title  Honourable  in 
her  own  ri^t,  as  being  the  daughter  of  a  Vis- 
count or  a  Baron,  she  is  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Browne,  but  her  husband  is  merely 
"  George  Browne,  Esq." 
Should  she  be  unmarried,  she  is  addressed : 

"To  the 

•'  Honourable  Henrietta  Teuton," 

but  the  letter  would  begin  "Dear  Madam,"  or 
"  Dear  Miss  Teuton." 


Bgronets 

A  forasal  letter  begins  "Sir,"  and  ends  "I 
have  ^e  honour  to  mnain 

"  Yo«r  obedient  servant" 

*  More  detailed  inibnnation  oe  these  matters  ia 
given  in  the  chapter  on  "  Cards  tmA  Card-leaving," 
seeoM/c 
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An  informal  letter  :  ••  Dear  Sir  ifrtdukkJ* 
or  •*  Mf  Dear  Sir  Frederick." 
The  addreM  vonld  be : 

"  Sir  Frederick  Fitiroy,  Bart." 

B*rone(s'  Whes 
The  address  <m  the  envelope  would  be  t 
"LadyFitxroy." 

The  widow  of  a  Baronet  is  addressed  by  her 
Christian  name  followed  by  her  title,  as :  **  Jane 
Lady  Tower." 

Kni^ts  and  their  wives  are  addressed  in  the 
same  way  as  Baronets  and  their  wives,  with 
the  exception  of  the  word  "  Bart."  on  the  en- 
velopes addressed  to  the  gentleman. 

The  widows  of  Knights  do  not  nse  their 
Christian  name  before  the  title,  as  Knighthood 
is  not  hereditary,  and  tiiierefore  there  is  no 
"reigning  "  lady  with  whose  title  the  widow's 
wonlddash. 

The  widow  of  a  Baronet  or  Knight  is  Dame, 
bat  she  is  always  addressed  as  Lady  — —  and 

spoken  to  as  Lady .    Her  servants  call  her 

"  My  Ladv  "  and  ••  Her  Ladyship  "  in  speaking 
to  and  of  her. 

T7u  House  of  Lords 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable 
"  The  Lmxis  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  L-eland, 
In  Parliament  a  ^embled. 
"  My  Lords, — May  it  please  yonr  Lordships. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

**  Your  Lordships'  most  obedient  servant" 
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Or- 
"  The  humble  petition  of ." 

The  Hottse  of  Commons 

"  To  the  Honourable 
*'  The  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdcnn  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament 
assembled. 
*' Gentlemen,— May  it  please  yonr  Honours. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain  your  Hononrt' 
most  obedient  servant." 

Or— 

"  The  humble  petition  of ." 


Privy  Cotmdttors 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable." 

Letters  begm  "Sir,"  and  end  "I  have,  Sir, 
the  honour  to  be,"  &c. 

The  words  ••  Right  Honourable  "  precede  the 
name  or  title,  whatever  it  may  t}e. 

British  Amhasssdors 

'*  To  the  Right  Honourable 
"  H.  B.  JML  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of ." 

For^jn  Amhussadors 

"  To  His  ExceUcncy 

"  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo> 

tentiary, 
"fromH.I.M." 
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Or— 


"  From  H.  M."  (as  the  case  may  be). 

Viceroy 

"To  His  Excellency 

"  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland." 
"Your  Excellency.    I  have  the  honour  to 
remain 

••  Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant." 

"ToHisExceUency 

"The  Viceroy  of  India." 
Letters  begin  and  end  as  above. 

"  To  His  ExceUency 

"  The  Governor-General  of  Canada." 
Letters  as  above. 

Consuls 

"ToH.  B.  M.'s 

"  Consul-General." 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
-  Esq.,  M.P." 


II 


Orders  of  Knighthood,  &c.  PartLular  pains 
should  be  taken  to  auld  after  the  name  of  any 
person  to  whom  an  envelope  is  addressed,  the 
correct  initials  of  any  order  of  KJughthood  or 
other  distinction  which  he  can  claim.  They 
are  as  follows  : 


K.G. 
K.T. 
K.P. 


Knight  of  the  Garter. 
„      Thistle. 
St.  Patrick. 
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G.C.B. 
K.C.B. 
C.B. 
G.C.SJ. 
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K.C.S.I. 
C.S.I. 


kSSm  ?*"**  ^^™^  °'  «»«  Bath. 
Kmght  Commander  of  the  Bath 
Commander  of  the  Bath. 
Kmght  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Star  of  India.  * 

Sdi?""*°*^  of  the  Star  of 

^r'ign     S???*°**^°'*'»eStarofIndia 
G.C.M.G.    "^^J^^d^ross  oi%tmii»^ 

K.C.M.G.    Knight  ConmS  of  St.  Michael 

rjuin         r^     ^**  ^*-  George. 

V.M.G.    .    Compamon  of  St.  Michael  and  St 

G.CJ.E..    Knight^G^d  Commander  of  the 
irrrir       rr  .™>an  Empire. 
K.CJ.E..    Km^t  Commander  of  the  Indian 
^ .  _  Empire.  —»««« 

Companion  of  the  Indian  Empii*. 
Order  "^^    Cross     ViSSSm 

^  OMer.^^°°^*°^      Victorian 
Commander  Victorian  Order 
'^^.<i  *he  Victorian  C^er. 
0»fangnished  Service  Ord«: 
Victona  and  Albert  (huiies  onlvl 

Royal  Red  Cross. 
Order  of  Merit. 
Imperial  Service  Order. 


CLE. 
G.C.V.O. 

K.C.V.O. 

C.V.O.  . 
M.V.O.  . 
I).S.O.  . 
V.A.  . 
CI. 

V.C  . 
V.O.D.  . 
A.M.  . 
R>R.C«  , 
O.M.  . 
I.S.O.     . 
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Archbishops 
Formal :   "  My   Lord   Archbishop,   May   it 
please  your  Grace.    I  remain,  My  Lord  Arch- 
bishop, „ 
••  Your  Grace's  most  obedient  servant. 

Informal :  •'  Dear  Archbishop." 
Address :  "  To  His  Grace 

••  The  Archbishop  of 

Bishops 
Formal :  "  My  Lord.   I  have  the  honour  to 
remain  ^  „ 

'•  Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant. 
Informal :  "  Dear  Bishop." 
Address  :  "  To  the  Right  Reverend 

"  The  Bishop  of ." 

The  superscription  of  letters  to  a  Dean  or 
Archdeacon  runs  : 

To  the  Very  Reverend 
"  The  Dean  of ,  or  Archdeacon  of . 

Care  should  be  taken  to  find  out  to  what 
degrees  clergymen  and  others  are  entitled,  and 
never  to  omit  them  in  addressing  envelopes. 
The  learned  degrees  are  : 
LL.D.    Doctor  of  Laws  and  Learning. 
LL.B.    Bachelor  of  Laws  and  Learning 
D.D.  .    Doctor  of  Divinity. 
M.A. .    Master  of  Arts. 
B.A.  .    Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Medical 
M.D.      .    Doctor  of  Medicine. 
F.R.C.S.    FeUow   of   the    Royal    College 
Surgeons. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

A  CHAPTER  FOR  MEN 

Elderly  men  complain  that  the  young  men 
of  the  present  day  are  often  over-familiar  in 
manner.  Sometimes  a  young  man  is  familiar 
in  speech  and  manner  for  no  worse  a  reason 
than  excess  of  shyness  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  who  are  so  egregiously  inflated 
with  an  idea  of  their  own  sooal  value  that  they 
have  neither  respect  noi  reverence  for  any 
other  person.  They  take  unheard-of  liberties 
with  their  seniors  at  dubs  and  elsewhere,  and 
even  in  the  society  of  ladies  they  find  it  impos- 
sible to  veil  their  egoistic  estimate  of  themselves. 
The  well-bred  man  never  makes  this  mistake. 
Even  when  he  takes  himself  too  seriously  as 
the  stm  of  his  social  system,  he  is  never  over- 
familiar,  and  is  never  guilty  of  omitting  those 
little  attentions  that  mark  the  gentleman.  He 
is  as  polite  to  the  elderly  woman  as  he  is  to  the 
pretty  girl;  and  if  a  certain  amount  of  etnpresse- 
fnent  is  distinguishable  in  his  manner  to  the 
lattir,  as  compared  with  the  former,  it  is  only 
natural. 

He  never  remains  seated  while  a  lady  in  the 
room  is  standing.  He  jumps  up  to  open  the 
door  for  her  if  she  should  rise  to  leave  the  room, 
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or  to  pick  up  any  article  she  may  have  dropped, 
or  hand  her  anything  she  wishes  for  :  a  cnp  of 
tea,  a  newspaper,  a  book.  If  a  lady  is  taking 
her  leave  after  having  paid  a  call  he,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  gentleman,  may  be  asked 
by  his  hostess  to  see  her  to  her  carriage ;  or 
should  he  know  the  caller  very  well,  he  may 
wish  on  his  own  part  to  pay  her  this  attention 
in  the  absence  of  any  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  house  he  is  in. 

When  given  letters  of  introduction  the  well- 
bred  man  remembers  that  he  must  call  and 
leave  each  one  with  his  card,  but  on  no  account 
enter  the  house.  He  will,  in  this  way,  give 
the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  an 
opportunity  of  judging  his  case  on  its  merits. 
He  will  soon  know  the  restdt,  for  his  visit  will 
almost  immediately  be  returned  and  will  be 
followed  up  by  an  invitation  to  hospitality  of 
some  sort,  should  the  letter  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory. 

If,  for  any  reason,  a  letter  of  introduction  is 
not  regarded  as  satisfactory,  no  call  is  made. 
The  matter  is  simply  allowed  to  drop,  and  no 
well-bred  man  would  in  that  case  make  the 
smallest  step  towards  acquaintanceship  with 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  is 
not  often  that  such  a  thing  happens  ;  but  occa- 
sionally a  man  has  boasted  about  his  intimacy 
with  important  people  in  such  a  way  that  to 
ask  for  an  introduction  to  them  seems  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  It  may,  however, 
turn  out  that  he  has  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  they  do  not  honour  his  "  draft 
at  sight,"  as  a  wit  has  termed  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. 
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Such  a  composition  may  vary  infimtel/  wilb 
varying  circumstances.  The  simplest  might  be 
as  follows : 

"Dear  Browne, 

*'  I  shall  take  it  as  a  ^reat  favour  if  you  will 
do  anything  you  can  for  my  friend  Arthur 
Green,  who  will  present  this  note  to  you.  He 
is  enthusiastic  about  art,  and  no  man  in  London 
b  better  qualified  to  be  his  cicerone  in  that 
matter  than  yourself,  if  you  can  spare  him  a 
little  of  your  valuable  time.  He  is  a  good  fellow 
and  will  not  tmduly  encroach  on  it." 

Or: 

"Dear  Mr.  White, 

"  You  were  so  good  as  to  say,  when  I  saw 
you  last,  that  I  might  introduce  to  you  my 
Italian  friend,  Signer  Candido,  at  whose  lovely 
place  on  Lake  Maggiore  I  spent  some  pleasant 
weeks  last  year,  as  I  remember  telling  you. 
He  is  a  great  admirer  of  yours,  and  as  you  are 
such  a  master  of  la  lingua  toscana,  the  pleasure 
of  making  your  personal  acquaintance  will  be 
unalloyed  by  the  difficulty  he  experiences  with 
other  Englishmen,  for  he  has  only  a  few  words 
of  our  difficult  language.  His  visit  to  England 
occurs  at  the  wrong  time  for  me,  as  I  am  ordered 
South  again  by  the  doctors." 

Or,  to  a  lady  : 

"  Dear  Lady  Greene, 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  to  yon 
my  friend  Sir  Andrew  Altschloss,  who  will 
priesent  this  note  at  your  country  house  next 
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week  ?  He  has  bon^t  The  Wmdmills,  part  of 
which  property  adjoins  yours.  I  feel  certain 
that  you  will  find  him  an  acquisition  and  a  very 
good  neighbour,  and  Sir  Richard  will  be  in- 
terested to  hear  that  he  is  a  thorough  sportsman 
and  an  enthusiast  at  golf,  while  it  may  commend 
him  to  vou  and  IVIiss  Greene  to  know  that  he 
is  one  ot  the  best  waltzers  in  Vienna.  He  has 
always  wished  to  live  in  England  during  part 
of  the  year,  and  now  the  large  legacy  he  has 
inherited  enables  him  to  gratify  the  wish." 

A  letter  of  introduction  should  be  enclosed  in 
an  unfastened  envelope,  so  that  the  bearer  of 
it  may  read  it,  if  he  wishes.  This  envelope 
must  of  course  be  addressed  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  letter  is  written,  and,  in  its  turn, 
enclosed  in  a  larger  envelope,  which  is  fastened 
and  addressed  to  the  person  to  be  introduced. 

Before  presenting  a  letter  of  introduction 
the  :nside  envelope  is  fastened  and  is  left  with  the 
presenter's  card,  the  latter  bearing  his  address. 

Only  the  most  inexperienced  person  fails  to 
recognise  the  responsibility  connected  with 
giving  or  making  an  introduction. 

It  should  never  be  done  without  the  most 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  person  introduced. 
Some  of  the  most  dangerous  persons  are 
equijpped  for  a  career  of  social  fraud  by  a 
fascinating  manner  and  a  gentlemanlike  bear- 
ing, and  they  have  with  them  that  winning 
way  that  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  Irish 
expression  "Sure  he'd  talk  a  hen  off  her  nest!" 
Many  a  young  man  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  genuine  character  of  some 
plausible,  well-dressed,  well-mannered  person 
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who  has  ttimed  out  an  impostor.  Such  a 
person  as  this  may  *'  bounce  "  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction out  of  some  one  by  sheer  impudencei 
for,  after  all,  it  is  a  very  difficult  and  disagree- 
able thing  to  tell  a  man  to  his  face  that  you  don't 
believe  a  word  he  says  !  But  should  anything 
of  the  sort  occur,  a  private  letter  should  be 
at  once  addressed  to  the  friend  to  whom  the 
introduction  was  written,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  the  explanatory  letter 
received  before  the  other  can  be  presented. 

There  are  certain  accomplishments  that  a  man 
finds  necessary  and  with  which  he  should  take 
care  to  furnish  himself.  A  knowledge  of  tennis 
is  one  of  the  most  useful,  and  to  be  a  good 
dancer  is  a  very  great  social  recommendation. 
To  talk  well  and  brightly  is  also  a  good  point, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  give  rise  to  the  temptation 
to  talk  too  much  ;  and  the  accomplishment  of 
listening  well  is  far  more  rare,  and  often  more 
appreciated,  than  that  of  talking  well. 

To  know  how  to  mount  a  lady  for  riding  is 
expected  of  men,  and  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
undertaken  without  special  knowledge.  Dan- 
gerous accidents  have  occurred  owing  to 
inexpertness  in  this,  and  if  one  is  quite  inex- 
perienced, it  is  far  better  to  leave  it  to  the 
grooiu  to  mount  his  mistress.  So  far  as  mere 
theory  goes,  it  is  simple  enough.  Having  asked 
her  permission  to  put  her  on  her  horse  he  puts 
his  left  hand  on  the  rein,  lest  the  horse  should 
swerve,  and,  stooping  a  little,  he  takes  the  lady's 
left  foot  in  his  right  hand,  which  he  opens 
under  it  for  that  purpose.  She  has  gathered 
her  habit  up  meanwhile,  and  with  her  right 
hand  on  the  pommel  stands  ready.    He  then 
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lifts  her  foot  itently,  steadily,  and  firmly,  as  she 

S rings  upward,  and  when  she  is  seated  he  sees 
st  Uie  left  foot  is  comfortably  placed  in  Uie 
stirrup  and  arranges  the  folds  m  her  habit  for 
her. 

Should  he  accompany  her  in  her  ride  he 
keeps  on  her  right,  unless  she  should  happen 
to  be  riding  on  that  side  of  her  mount.  Many 
ladies  now  vary  the  side  if  they  ride  con* 
stantly,  as  sitting  always  on  one  side  is  apt  to 
make  the  shoulder  grow  out. 

A  man  accustomed  to  riding  is  able  to  mount 
from  either  &lde  of  his  horse.  Every  form  of 
athletics  is  now  in  fashion,  and  there  is  a  kind 
of  worship  for  every  man  who  excels.  Physical 
superiority  is  placed  on  a  level  superior  to 
mental  by  the  crowd,  and  the  worship  of  young 
men  is  directed  rather  to  heroes  of  their  own 
aex  than  to  girls.  It  is  a  phase,  and  will  pass. 
No  man  need  reckon  on  this  kind  of  fame  as  a 
passport  to  good  society.  It  may  open  a  few 
doors  to  him  here  and  there,  but  they  will  soon 
close  against  him,  unless  he  proves  himself  to 
have  most  of  the  attributes  of  a  gentleman. 

Young  men  have  won  their  way  into  society 
by  their  skill  in  leading  a  cotillon,  much  appre- 
ciated in  England  as  well  as  in  France.  Actors, 
so  much  in  request  in  these  days  when  there  is 
such  a  rage  for  amateur  theatricals,  have  been 
received  even  into  royal  houses  and  made 
useful  in  getting  up  entertainments,  but  they 
would  not  be  tolerated,  even  for  a  day,  if  they 
had  not  the  skill  to  assume  the  virtue  of  good 
breeding  so  naturally  that  it  seems  indigenous 
to  the  soil.  The  voice,  the  laugh,  the  glance, 
the  bow,  the  bearing,  and  the  mode  of  dress, 
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have   all   to    be    carefully    and    constantly 
studied. 

Bulwer  Lytton  said  that  "manner  will  do 
more  for  you  than  anything,  except  money." 
No  one  can  learn  a  happy  manner. 
Manner  It  must  be,  in  some  sense,  the  out- 
come of  good  sense,  good  feeling, 
and  the  habit  of  mixing  with  good  society. 
Gentleness  is  at  the  root  of  it,  and  true  maiUi- 
ness  is  its  staff  or  stem.  The  leaves  and 
blossoms  are  graceful  words  and  thoughtful 
deeds,  and  a  g^xl  memory  must  not  be  omitted, 
but  may  be  included  as  the  branches.  In  truth, 
a  good  memory  for  faces,  for  people's  likes  or 
dislikes,  and  for  what  people  have  said,  has 
done  far  more  for  a  man,  in  a  social  sense,  than 
a  good  heart  ever  did. 

"  Correct  attire — easy  bearing."  How  easily 
the  words  are  written  !  But  what  a  long  and 
difficult  apprenticeship  some  men  have  to  serve 
before  they  attain  to  them  !  To  know  how  to 
dress  is  important,  and  to  be  able  to  go  through 
the  routine  of  society  without  awkwardness  or 
any  appearance  of  self-consciousness  is  next  in 
importance.  The  young  man  who  carefully 
trains  himself  in  this  respect  is  sometimes  too 
rigid.  His  solemnity  is  appalling  ;  but  pro- 
bably he  has  been  driven  to  that  extreme  by 
the  sight  of  some  young  fellow  who  shows  all 
his  teeth  when  he  laughs,  exhibits  an  impul- 
siveness which  jarred  upon  his  carefully- 
repressed  friend,  and  who  otherwise  showed 
himself  too  plainly  human,  while  his  acquaint- 
ance was  modelling  himself  upon  a  msichine, 
omiing  out  impassive,  stolid,  and  stoical. 
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Some  men  are  coostitiitioaally  awkward. 
They  camiot  walk  acroM  a  room  withont 
fttunblin^  oyer  a  mg  or  carpet,  They  cannot 
hand  a  teacup  without  ckittering  it  against  its 
•aucer.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  nervous- 
ness or  the  lack  of  early  training,  but  whatever 
it  is,  it  can  be  to  a  certain  degree  overcome. 
Deliberate  movements  and  a  careful  manner 
can  be  cultivated,  as  much  in  grown  men  as  in 
boys,  and  some  of  the  brightest  social  lights  can 
look  back  on  the  days  when  they  were  clumsy 
creatures  in  a  drawing-room. 

In  Continental  society  men  kiss  women's 
hands  on  entering  their  presence  and  leaving 
it ;  and  yotmg  women  kiss  the  hand  of  elder 
women,  or  of  those  of  higher  rank  than  them- 
selves. Americans  fall  more  easily  into  these 
ways  than  English  of  the  middle  classes.  The 
further  one  goes  down  in  the  various  social 
layers  the  more  one  finds  in  England  of  a 
stubborn  sort  of  stiff-necked  opposition  to 
everything  that  is  not  rampantly  British.  This 
does  not  tell  in  our  favour  when  we  go  abroad, 
and  since  nothing  more  effectually  blinds  the 
eyes  than  prejudice,  it  actually  stands  in  the 
way  of  our  benefiting  by  our  travels.  Said  an 
English  lady  to  her  friend  in  Paris  one  day : 
"  Surely  that  is  a  British  scowl  on  that  man's 
coimtcnauce  over  there."  •*  Yes,"  replied  her 
friend,  "  he  is  annoyed  with  Paris  for  not  being 
Engli^,"  and  in  this  she  seemed  to  have  exactly 
hit  the  nail  upon  the  head.  The  langiiage 
annoys  us  because  it  is  not  English,  the  food 
for  the  same  reason,  the  institutions,  the 
hotels,  the  people  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that 
a  nation   so  insular  should  ever  condescend 
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to  leaye  their  superior  island  to  visit  other 
countries. 

At  a  casino  or  hotel  dance  abroad  a  man 
may  ask  any  one  he  likes  to  dance.  He  gets 
the  M.C.  to  introduce  him,  but,  as  with  us,  the 
introduction  is  for  the  dance,  not  for  acquaint- 
ance^p. 

In  France,  maid-senrants  in  private  families 
and  chamber-maids  at  hotels  are  addressed  as 
**  Mademoiselle,"  and  in  Germany  as  "  FraiUein." 
In  England,  their  name  appears  to  be,  in  private 
houses,  something  that  sounds  like  "I  say ! " 
and  in  hotels  "  Hi!  Mary."  There  i^i  a  rough- 
ness and  want  of  finish  about  this  that  shodks 
a  Frenchman,  and  is  calculated  to  make  evoi  a 
German  disapproving  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  essentials  Englishmen  are  more  truly  polite 
and  considerate  than  foreigners. 

A  young  Englishman,  travelling  by  train,  got 
into  a  carriage  with  a  number  of  rough  farmer 
folk,  whose  language  was  of  so  forcible  a  charac- 
ter as  to  overpass  the  limits  of  decency.  This 
slight  lad  remonstrated  with  them,  and  they 
took  the  rebuke  fairly  well,  only  one  of  the  men 
remarking:  "If  thee  beest  so  pertickler  thee 
oughtest  to  travel  fust  class,  reserved ; "  to  which 
the  quiet  youUi  replied,  with  a  smile,  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  do  that.  When  the  men 
left  the  carriage  at  the  next  station,  they  all  said, 
"  Good  night,  zur ! "  in  the  most  friendly  way. 

Relating  the  incident  to  a  friend,  he  said  :  "  I 
always  say  a  word  as  gently  as  I  can,  no  matter 
how  rough  the  men  seem,  for  I  think  that  |)er- 
haps  a  woman  might  get  into  the  same  carnage 
with  them  and  be  horrified  and  disgusted  at 

their  talk." 
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The  true  spirit  of  chivalry  actuated  this  young 
man.  He  exposed  himself  to  insult,  even  to 
violence,  in  the  interest  of  some  possible  woman 
whom  he  could  never  see  ;  a  very  different 
thing  from  being  heroic  in  defence  of  bright 
eyes  raining  influence  there  and  then. 

What  has  become  of  the  good  old  rule  we 
were  all  taught  long  ago,  viz.,  never,  in  driving, 

to  pass,  or  let  the  coachman  pass,  a 
Manners  friend's  or  neighbour's  carriage  ?  In 
en  Motors  these  days  of  automobile  racing,  the 

polite  old  rule  has  gone  to  the  wall. 
The  callous  carelessness  with  which  a  motorist 
will  sometimes  drive  on  ahsad,  even  when  he 
aces  that  his  machine  or  his  rate  of  spe«d  is 
terrifying  the  horses  in  a  carriage  or  a  van,  is 
astonishing  to  those  who  possess  a  social  con- 
science.   One  makes  allowance  for  the  sort  of 
wild  excitement  generated  by  a  great  rate  of 
speed,  but  even  then  the  risk  of  causing  a 
serious  or  fatal  accident  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  motorist.   It  is  inexcusable  for  him 
(or    herj  to  ignore    it  in   selfish   enjoyment. 
When  the  motorisf  sees  a  frisky  young  horse 
becoming  frantically  terrified,  as  horses  will 
when  confronted  with  anything  they  do  not 
understand,  he  should  immediately  diminish 
speed,  to  give  the  rider  an  opportimity  of  either 
calming  his  mount  or  getting  it  away.  Professor 
Rarey  used  to  say  that  a  horse  is  never  afraid 
of  any  person  or  anything  that  he  has  been 
allowed  to  examine  at  leisure,  but  it  might  be 
too  much  to  exact  of  the  motorist  that  he  should 
stop  to  let  aU  the  horses  he  meets  walk  round 
liim  and  make  acquaintance  with  his  vehicle 
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**  The  rale  of  the  load 
Is  a  paradox  quite, 
You  are  sure  to  go  wrong, 
If  you  go  to  the  right ; 
If  you  go  to  the  left 
You  are  sure  to  go  right." 

Oddly  enough,  this  British  rule  for  driving  is 
exactly  contrary  to  thax  which  prevails  in  every 
other  European  country.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  the  driver  keeps  to  the  left  when  meet- 
ing another  vehicle,  and  keeps  on  the  left  side 
of  the  road  at  all  other  times,  except  when 
passing  vehicles  from  behind  them. 

The  rule  of  the  footway  is  exactly  contrary. 
Pedestrians  keep  to  the  right  at  all  times,  the 
only  exception  being  on  such  occasions  as  when 
other  persons  walking  in  front  keep  so  closely 
to  the  right  that  one's  only  means  of  passing 
them  is  by  doing  so  on  their  left.  A  man  is 
always  expected  to  walk  on  that  side  of  a  lady 
that  is  nearest  the  curb.  This  originated  in 
the  protective  idea. 

Bicycling  manners  are  sometimes  of  the  most 
shodung  description.  A  scorcher  rides  you 
down  and  wheels  away  without 
Bicycling  even  an  interrogative  glance  to  see  if 
Manners  he  has  killed  you  or  not.  Or,  if  he 
knocks  you  over  and  dismounts,  it 
is  probably  for  the  purpose  of  telling  you  that 
you  have  damaged  his  machine,  and  he'll  make 
you  pay  for  it.  To  carry  the  war  into  the 
cneniy's  country  is  a  favourite  maxim  of  the 
ordinary  cyciist. 

A  yotmg  man  has  too  often  the  idea  that,  as 
his  first  duty  is  to  the  lady  he  is  with,  he  may 
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safely  sacrifice  to  her  convenience  that  of  any 
other  lady  he  may  meet  while  with  her.  This 
is  an  instance  of  the  trop  de  zele  that  Talleyrand 
always  deprecated.  When  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  are  bicycling  in  company,  it  is 
quite  right  that  he  should  be  as  attentive  as 
possible,  but  he  need  not  emphasise  his  devotion 
to  his  companion  by  being  negligent  about  the 
comfort  of  others.  When  a  young  man  is  in 
love  he  is  apt  to  think  that  there  is  only  one 
woman  in  the  world,  and  to  act  on  the  idea. 
He  pushes  other  ladies  aside  in  his  anxiety  to 
get  her  comfortably  seated  in  a  railway  carriage, 
or  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  a  cab  for  her 
after  the  play,  or  when  some  other  crowded 
assembly  is  separating,  or  when  a  sudden 
shower  comes  on,  and  every  one  is  anxiously 
hailing  a  hansom.  His  individual  charge  may 
feel  too  flattered  at  the  moment  by  his  zeal  in 
her  cause  to  realise  that  he  is  displaying  very 
imperfect  manners,  but  she  will  remember  it 
afterwards. 

Is  it  good  manners  to  take  snap-shots  of 
people  at  any   and    every    opportunity  ?     A 

young  man  was  seen  to  snapshot  a 
The  girl  when  she  was  just  being  picked 

Kodak         up  after  having  fallen  into  the  river. 

Surely  that  is  very  bad  manners. 
The  man  who  was  guilty  of  this  could  not  have 
possessed  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman.  Nothing 
seems  sacred  to  the  Kodak-man.  He  revels  in 
an  accident,  of  which  he  may  secure  a  snap- 
shot. Even  the  mourners  at  a  funeral  are  not 
safe  from  this  very  modem  edition  of  Paul 
Fry. 
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When  driving  with  a  lady  in  carriage,  cab, 
train,  tram,  or  omnibus,  a  gentleman  invariably 
gets  out  first  and  then  hands  bis  companion  out. 
Should  there  be  other  ladies  in  the  vehicle,  he 
will  offer  them  his  assistance,  especially  if  they 
are  unattended  by  a  male  escort. 

A  lady,  however,  always  enters  any  vehicle 
first.  She  goes  upstairs  and  downstairs  in 
front  of  her  male  companion,  enters  a  room  and 
leaves  it  first,  while  he  holds  open  the  door  if  a 
servant  should  not  be  there  to  do  so.  The 
stairs  leading  to  the  top  of  a  tram  or  omnibus 
are  an  exception  to  this  rule,  when  descending 
them  the  gentleman  goes  first,  so  that  he  is  able 
to  render  his  companion  every  requisite  assist- 
ance. 

When  driving  with  a  lady,  a  young  man 
takes  the  back  seat,  even  if  the  carriage  be  his 
own,  unless  invited  to  share  the  front  seat  with 
her.  Older  men  hand  in  their  guest  of  the 
moment,  and  then  take  their  place  beside  her 
(unless  she  happen  to  be  abnormally  stout !), 
or  unless  there  should  be  another  lady  to  share 
the  front  seat  with  her. 

If  invited  to  drive  in  a  lady's  own  carriage,  a 
man  takes  the  back  seat,  unless  invited  to  a 
share  of  the  front  one. 

It  is  part  of  one's  equipment  for  polite  society 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  such  words  and  proper  names  as  occur  in 
discussions  on  science,  art,  literature,  and 
politics.  The  highest  culture  is  fotmd  in  the 
best  society,  and  a  kind  of  cosmopolitanism 
supersedes  provincialism  in  circles  where  travel 
and  much  intercourse  with  Continental  nations 
have  broadened  the  mind  and  widened  the 
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sympathies.  Consequently,  conversation  often 
takes  a  turn  that  is  I  r'y  to  be  embarrassing  to 
the  man  or  woman  vac  is  destitute  of  informa- 
tion on  the  topic  chosen. 

To  pronounce  French,  Italian,  Spanish  or 
German  names  as  though  they  were  English  is 
to  display  an  ignorance  of  a  kind  that  society 
will  not  overlook,  tolerant  as  it  is  of  some  forms 
of  ignorance.  Elsewhere  will  be  found  a  list 
of  names  and  places  which  are  pronounced  in 
a  way  to  which  the  spelling  does  not  afford  a 
st^ficent  due,  and  at  the  end  of  this  book  a 
short  list  will  be  found  which  may  be  of  some 
use.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  convey  in 
writing  the  exact  sounds  of  the  vowels  in  foreign 
words,  but  I  have  done  my  best  with  combina- 
tions of  English  letters. 

Apropos  of  compliments.  Sir  Walter  said  of 
Madame  d'Arblay,  n'ee  Bumcy,  authoress  of 
••  Evelina "  and  "  Cecilia"  :  "  She  told  me  she 
had  wished  to  see  two  persons,  myself  and 
George  Canning.  This  was  a  compliment  to  be 
pleased  with — a  nice  little  handsome  pat  of 
butter  made  up  by  a  neat-handed  Phyllis  of  a 
dairymaid,  instead  of  the  grease,  fit  only  for 
cart-wheels,  with  which  one  is  dosed  with  by 
the  pound." 

A  knowledge  of  carving  is  useful  to  a  young 
man.  If  he  lunches  at  some  house  where  part 
of  the  carving  is  done  at  table,  he  can  make 
himself  useful  by  taking  his  share  of  the  task. 
It  would  be  well  to  take  opportunities  in  private 
of  acquiring  the  art.  If  sharing  a  tete-a-ttte  meal 
with  a  lady,  he  would  find  it  very  awkward  to 
have  to  confess  that  he  could  not  neatly  cut  up 
a  pheasant  or  a  fowl. 
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The  great  number  of  dean-shaven  men  in 
society  has  been  a  matter  of  remark  of  late.  It 
is  an  instance  of  a  radical  change  in  a  fashion 
whose  processes  are  usually  very  gradual. 
There  is  not  so  much  individuality  a^ut  the 
shape  and  cut  of  the  beard  as  there  ought  to  be. 
Most  men  leave  such  matters  chiefly  to  their 
barbers,  and  these  are  seldom  such  artists  in 
the  study  of  human  appearance  as  to  be  able  to 
advise  upon  the  becoming.  Such  and  such  a 
shape  is  worn,  and  to  that  shape  they  cut  the 
beards  of  all  their  clients  who  express  no  parti- 
cular wish  upon  the  subject.  Regarded  from 
merely  the  ornamental  point  of  view,  a  beard 
of  any  kind  is  a  mistake  when  a  man  possesses 
a  well-cut  chin.  This  is  not  seen  every  day, 
and  it  should  not  be  hidden  away  under  a 
growth  of  hair,  however  troublesome  and  in- 
convenient  the  daily  shave  may  be. 

Men  with  long  faces  shotdd  have  round 
beards,  if  any.  But  if  a  man's  face  is  abnormally 
round  and  fat,  he  should  wear  an  "  imperial,"  as 
the  narrow,  long  variety  of  the  Van  Dyck  beard 
is  called.  Oddly  enough,  it  is  the  Americans 
who  chiefly  f avotur  this  form,  though  their  faces, 
being  long  and  narrow,  need  it  less  than  any 
other,  and  would  often  be  improved  by  a  round, 
full  beard,  trinmied  rather  short.  Tliere  is  one 
good  argument  against  the  beard  which  ought 
to  have  some  weight.  It  nearly  always  robs 
the  head  of  hair.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  man 
can  maintain  a  luxuriant  growth  of  both  after 
the  age  of  forty.  Perhaps  this  may  be  one 
reason  that  whenever  long  beards  have  been 
worn  the  hair  has  been  cut  short,  and  whenever 
the  head  locks  have  been  permitted  to  be  lon^ 
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the  beard  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Its  most  varied  period  of  existence  was  under 
Henri  IV.  of  France,  when  in  some  instances 
it  was  cut  square,  in  others  round,  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  a  swallow's  tail,  or 
an  artichoke  leaf  with  its  numerous  points  at 
either  side. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  short  men  to  wear  the 
beard  too  long.  The  head  should  be  a  little 
less  than  one  sevenlh  the  length  of  the  whole 
body,  and  the  capillary  addition  to  its  size 
throws  it  quite  out  of  proportion.  On  a  very 
taU  man,  inclined  to  leanness  and  angularity, 
a  long  beard  is  almost  equally  a  mistake,  tmless 
he  should  happen  to  be  so  bountifully  supplied 
by  nature  that  he  can  have  it  of  width  proper-, 
tionate  to  its  length,  and  so  thick  as  to  convey 
an  idea  of  almost  superabundant  fulness.  He 
will  probably  pay  for  this,  however,  by  being 
very  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

The  moustache,  quite  as  much  as  the  beard, 
has  a  wonderfully  powerftil  effect  upon  a  man's 
whole  expression.  The  idea  of  virility,  spirit, 
and  manlhiess  that  it  conveys  is  so  great  that  it 
was  a  long  time  the  special  privilege  of  officers 
of  the  army  to  wear  it,  as  characteristic  of  the 
profession  of  arms.  It  has  now  become  general 
in  almost  all  classes,  and  is  approved  on  more 
important  grounds  than  those  connected  with 
appearance  or  good  looks.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  travellers  in  Syria  and  Egypt  find  it 
expedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  wait  until 
their  moustaches  have  grown  to  a  sufficient 
length  to  defend  their  mouths  against  the 
admission  of  the  burning  sands  of  Uie  desert. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  this  appendage  would 
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be  cf  service  to  labourers  in  all  dusty  trades, 
such  as  millers,  bakers,  masons,  &c. ;  to  work- 
men employed  in  grinding  steel  and  iron,  amd 
to  travellers  on  dusty  roads,  the  dust  being 
prevented  by  this  natural  respirator  from  find- 
ing its  way  mto  the  lungs.    The  sappers  and 
miners  of  the  French  army,  who  are  remarkable 
for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  beards,  enjoy  a 
special  immunity  against  bronchial  affections, 
and  numerous  other  instances  are  on  record  of 
persons  susceptible  of  taking  cold  and  sore 
throats  who  have  been  relieved  from  that  incon- 
venience by  permitting  the  growth  of  hair  on 
Uie  upper  lip  and  beneath  the  chin.    In  cases, 
too,  where  those  organs  are  so  constantly  used 
as   to   induce    ailment   from    overwork    and 
susceptibility  to  injury  from  sudden  changes  in 
the  atmosphere,  as  with  singers,  clergymen, 
&c.,  the  protection  of  the  beard  and  moustache 
is  the  best  means  to  employ  as  preventive  of 
such  injury.    It  has  been  noticed  that  in  public 
speakers  the  upper   hp  becomes  very  long. 
When  such  is  the  case,  either  from  nature,  or 
from  the  influence  of  circumstances,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  moustache  is  an  immense  improve- 
ment to  the  appearance. 

The  principal  thing  that  should  be  borne  in 
mind  regarding  the  "  toilet "  aspect  of  the  beard 
and  moustache  is  that  both  should  be  most  care- 
fully trimmed  and  tended.  Carelessness  in 
these  respects  is  unpardonable.  Also,  if  they 
do  not  grow  luxuriantly,  they  are  best  kept 
shaved.  A  moustache  and  beard  should  be 
"  Not  at  all,  or  all  in  all."  A  few  weak  and 
straggling  hairs  on  an  unwilling  lip  or  chin  are 
pitiable  objects.    They  rob  the  possessor  of  his 
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dignity.  Let  him  vigorously  and  constantly 
shave,  and  frequently  use  friction.  At  the  same 
time,  he  need  scarcely  emulate  the  "  courteous 
Antony,"  who,  on  receiving  Cleopatra's  invita- 
tion  to  supper, 

"  Being  barber'd  ten  timet  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast." 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  size  of  the 
moustache  should  be  regulated  by  that  of  the 
nose.  A  man  with  a  trivial  nose  should  not 
wear  a  large  moustache.  Doing  so  will  increase 
the  insignificance  of  his  insignificant  nose.  With 
a  large  nose,  the  moustache  may  be  large  too, 
but  a  good  authority  has  declared  that  its  ends 
should  never  extend  further  than  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  outer  comers  of  the  eyes.  Some- 
times the  ends  of  a  man's  moustache  are  visible 
to  persons  walking  behind  him.  This  imparts 
to  him  a  belligerent,  aggressive  air,  fhat  makes 
small  children  refrain  from  asking  him  the  time, 
and  saves  him  from  being  asked  the  way  by 
puzzled  pedestrians.  Sometimes  a  front  view 
reveals  a  kindly  fold  of  lip  and  chin  which  con* 
tradicts  the  impression  made  by  the  fierce  mou^ 
tache.  This  ornament  is  full  of  expression.  An 
artistic  temperament  is  denoted  by  its  soft 
silkiness  of  texture  and  curved  droop  at  the 
comers.  A  lively  vivacity,  however  it  may  be 
held  in  check  by  the  "  cultivated  stoicism,"  as 
Carlyle  phrased  it,  of  the  educated  Englishman, 
may  hn  plainly  read  in  the  moustache  that 
actively  bristles  at  the  ends  and  turns  neither  up 
nor  down.  A  flaccid  weakness  of  disposition  is 
only  too  easily  discerned  in  the  scanty  herbage 
that  is  all  the  most  assiduous  cultivation,  supple- 
mented by  numerous  washes  and  unguents,  caiii 
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produce  on  the  naturally  barren  spaces  of  the 
upper  lip.    The  upcurled  moustache  bespeaks 
the  dandy,  contemptible  enough  if  he  is  only  a 
dandy  ;  but  he  often  manages  to  combine  an 
almost  effeminate  care  and  fastidiousness  in 
matters  of  the  toilet  with  qualities  that  might,  at 
first  sight,    appear    to    be    inconsistent    with 
dandyism.    A  love  of  beauty  and  elegance  and 
a  high  standard  of  personal  purity  are  qualities 
to  be  encotu^ged,  even  if  they  occasionally  lead 
their  possessors  to  bestow  excessive  care  upon 
the  exterior.    The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  is  eloquent  in  defence  of  the  dandy.    He 
reminds  us  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
that  his  dandy  officers  were  his  best  officers, 
and  observes  that  a  good  many  powerful  and 
dangerous  people  have  had  a  decided  dash  of 
this  quality  about  them.    Many  a  good-looking 
man  must  have  regretted,  at  some  period  of  his 
life,  when  he  has  been  anxious  to  look  his  best, 
that  the  exigencies  of  fashion  oblige  the  fre- 
quenters of  good  society    to    have    the    hair 
trimmed  so  unpicturesquely  close  to  the  head. 
Its  softening  effect  when  allowed  to  be  long 
enough  to  form  a  kind  of  frame  for  the  fore- 
head, may  be  estimated  by  a  glance  at  the 
pictures  of  our  own  grandfathers. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  with  hair  so  short 
as  it  is  now  worn,  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  adapting  its  arrangement  to  the  face  and 
general  characteristics.  But  there  are  many 
opporttmities  for  dissimilarity  after  all.  One 
man  sweeps  it  all  back  from  the  forehead ; 
another  brushes  it  down  over  his  brow  ;  a  third 
allows  the  top  part  to  fall  about  in  every  direc- 
tion :  while  a  fourth  has  all  the  lines  of  his  hair 
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nmning  the  same  way,  like  those  of  a  little 
brook.  All  these  things  tell  for  character,  and 
much  of  our  first  opinion  of  each  other  is  inti- 
nuxtely  connected  with  the  fashion  of  wearing 
the  hair,  the  beard,  and  the  moustache  ;  just  as 
men  were  often  judged  by  their  whiskers  in  the 
days  when  "Pendcnnis"  was  appearing  in 
monthly  parts. 

In  the  street  a  gentleman  removes  his  cigar 
when  passing  a  lady.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  any  great  dty  a  man  cannot 
implicitly  follow  this  rule,  but  he  can  obey  it 
with  regard  to  the  ladies  with  whom  he  has 
any  acquaintance.  It  is  a  trifle,  but  women 
note  these  trifles  and  form  their  opinion  of  men 
by  them. 

In  passing  a  lady,  or  ladies,  a  man  takes  the 
kerb  side  of  the  path,  or,  in  the  country,  when 
there  is  no  path,  he  goes  out  towards  the  road, 
leaving  them  the  safer  part  near  the  hedgerow. 
This  is  done  regardless  of  the  rule  that  foot 
passengers  keep  always  to  the  right. 

It  is  not  considered  good  manners  to  look  at 
one's  watch  at  a  party.  To  do  so  is  taken  as 
a  sign  that  one  is  bored  and  longing  to  get  away. 
It  used  to  be  almost  forbidden  to  a  man  to  wesir 
a  watch  at  a  dinner  or  evening  party,  but  that 
was  in  the  days  when  there  were  no  trains  to 
catch.  If  a  lady  asks  the  time  the  watch  is 
taken  out  and  looked  at  furtively  and  as  quietly 
put  back  again.  If  one's  host  or  hostess,  for 
any  reason,  asks  the  time,  the  watch  may  be 
taken  out  undisguisedly  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  question.  It  may  be  an  imper- 
fectly veiled  hint  that  the  owner  of  the  watch 
has  stayed  long  enough  ! 
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For  business  or  morning  wear  a  lounge  suit, 
all  tht«e  garments  made  of  the  same  maten^ 
or  a  morning  coat  with  rather  dark 
Men's         trousers  and  waistcoat  matching  the 
Drtss  coat.    Only  a  high  silk  hat  is  adnais- 

sible  with  the  morning  coat,  but  if  a 
lounge  suit  is  worn,  the  hat  is  a  bowler  or  a 
straw,  according  to  season.  A  coloured  shurt 
may  be  worn  with  the  lounge  suit,  but  not  with 
the  morning  coat,  and  it  would  be  an  anacliro- 
nism  to  wear  light  kid  gloves.  Dark  grey 
su^e  or  grey  kid  are  usually  worn. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  town,  a  man  wears  a  frock 
coat  with  waistcoat  to  match,  and  dark  grev 
trousers,  or,  in  summer,  a  Park  suit  in  which 
all  three  garments  are  made  of  sir         material, 
usually  a  rather  pale  grey,  unlet     ne  should 
prefer  a  white  waistcoat.    The  high  silk  hat, 
and  it  only,  is  worn  with  correct  afternoon 
dress,  in  which  caUs  are  made,  weddings  and 
receptions  attended,  and  ladies  accompanied  in 
drives  or  walks.     A  coloured  shirt  is  out  of 
place  with  this  kind  of  costume ;  the  glov^ 
should  be  grey  suMe  or  French  kid  in  a  sortcrf 
beige  or  mushroom  colour.    The  boots  should 
be  patent  leather.  A  momtngcoat  can  correcUy 
be  worn  in  afternoon  dress,  and  in  this  case  the 
other  garments  are  as  described  above  in  con- 
nection with  afternoon  wear,  which  also  applies 
to  church-going,  and  Sunday  calls  in  town. 

In  the  countiy  fashion  is  less  exigent,  and 
permits  a  man  to  make  calls  in  a  country  sutt 
or  riding  dress  (if  not  too  much  splashed  with 
mud)  or  in  shooting  costume.  On  the  stage  I 
have  seen  a  man  enacting  the  character  of  a 
well-bred  EngUsh  gentleman,  enter  a  drawing- 
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room  in  hunting  pink  and  keep  on  knocking  the 
dust  out  o  it  with  his  ridin/crop  !  oSf  Se 
hat «»  ouTjed  into  the  drawSig-raom.  the^iJ^ 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  this  being  that  the 
~Uer  docs  not  presume  upon  his^  wdcome 
•ufficently  to  assure  himselTof  a  lengthen^ 

In  Atuerica  the  lady  called  on  taken  *h* 
gentleman's  hat  from  hL.  buTin^ngSSl  hS 
Lostess  contents  herself  with  indicating  a  pla^ 

^honr  Tf"*  ^^r^  *^*  regulation  quarter^ 
X^.  K-    {  *^*  ''^^^  °°*  ^^  "  *o  do  so  she 

^LtritT\'^''/^''  A  sensitive  man 
wui  take  the  hint,  and  is  also  on  the  alert 
to  obsenre  any  tokens  of  coldness  on  the  lady"  , 

Koc  ♦  A  't  ""s°»'"°g  throughout  the  caU. 
he  has  to  decide  for  himself  whether  she  i^ 
naturally  so.  or  whether  she  is  so  for  him  alone 

*h  J?^  ""^"l  *"■*  P^!"^*  ^  *^«  character  of  social' 
thermometers.  Others  are  obtuse  to  an  extra- 
ordmary  degree.  A  few  are  so  from  temp^^- 
men^.  but  some  seem  so  enveloped  in  a  pachy- 
dematous  wrapping  of  self-appreciation  that  a 
polite  snub  is  simply  useless  ;  and  it  is  disagree- 
able  to  have  to  resort  to  the  snub  direct. 

.J^'^u^i!:  ^^  ^"^^  '^  ^°™  ^«»  the  frock 
coat,  the  bluck  irorning  coat,  the  Park  suit 

and  with  hunting  "pink."  It  looks' 
Theme  as  wrong  with  a  country  suit  as  a 
of  the  Hat  straw  sailor  hat.  or  a  felt,  or  linen 
one  does  with  a  frock  coat.  It  is 
not  very  many  years  since  a  tweed  suit  was 
madmissible  for  town  wear,  except  in  IS 
autumn,   when   every  one   was  supposed  to 
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be  either  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  abroad.  But 
now  it  is  all  changed,  and  the  tweed  suit  is  often 
seen  on  well-dressed  men  before  lunch,  in  com- 
pany  with  a  lx>wlcr  or  other  low  hat. 

Young  men  when  they  first  enter  society  do 
not  always  quite  know  when  to  raise  the  hat. 
I  notice,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  scarcely  lifted  at 
all  now,  not  more  than  the  fraction  of  an  inch, 
except  when  royalty  passes,  or  when  the  owner 
of  the  hat  feels  some  special  enthusiastic  im- 
pulse. The  old  sweep  of  the  hat  is  now 
scarcely  known  in  England,  except  when 
for<><  ncrs  visit  it,  and  our  golden  youth 
are  >t  to  regard  the  performance  with 
sometliing  approaching  superciliousness. 

The  hat  should  be  raised  when  responding 
to  the  bow  of  a  lady  ;  when  apologising  to  a 
lady  ;  when  replying  to  any  question  asked  by 
an  unknown  lady ;  when  taking  leave  of  a 
lady  ;  and  when  meeting  a  male  acquaintance 
who  is  accompanied  by  a  lady :  sUso  when 
meeting  a  male  acquaintance  when  one  is  one-^ 
self  accompanied  by  a  lady. 

Can  it  be  that  the  custom  of  carrying  it  into 
the  drawing-room  arose  from  the  fear  of  possible 
exchanges  ?  Such  occurrences  are  not  unknown 
with  regard  to  umbrellas,  but  then  any  umbrella 
will  fit  any  man.  It  is  different  with  hats.  And, 
by  the  way,  would  any  woman  dare  to  leave  her 
hat  or  bonnet  in  the  hall  ? 

Mistakes  appear  to  be  frequent,  painfully 
frequent,  as  it  is,  with  regard  to  overcoats,  fur- 
lined  mantles,  and  lace  wraps,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  injudicious,  if  not  unkind,  to  place 
further  opportunities  to  err  in  the  way  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  discriminate  between  their 
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own  property  and  that  of  others.  A  side  tabic 
in  the  drawing-room  might  be  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  men's  hats,  where  the  proprietors 
could  keep  a  careful  eye  upon  them.  The 
custom  of  carrying  the  hat  into  the  drawing- 
room  probably  arose  in  the  days  when  it  was 
an  ornamental  finish  to  a  highly  ornate  costume, 
and  yet  not  nearly  so  sensitive  to  harsh  treat- 
ment as  the  silken  ••  stove-pipe,"  its  degenerate 
descendant. 

Among  the  numerous  absurdities  of  modem 
etiquette,  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the 
unwritten  law  which  obUges  a  man.  on  entering 
a  drawing-room,  to  have  one  glove  on  and  to 
carry  the  other.  The  one  he  has  to  remove  is 
the  very  one  he  would,  in  most  instances, 
prefer  to  retain.  The  right  hand  has  to  be 
bared  for  the  shake,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

There  is  a  notable  difference  in  the  way  in 
which  men  take  off  their  hats.    Some  men  lift 
theirs  and  lower  it  with  a   liberal  outward 
sweep.    This  conveys  an  idea  of  chivalrous 
homage  to  women.     Other  men  raise  the  hat 
witha  st)ff  upward  jerk,  a  performance  usually 
accompanied  by  a  stony  stare  of  the  non-com- 
mittal order.    There  are  several  other  ways  of 
••  uncovering,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  but  the 
most  amusing  variety  is  that  in  which  the  hat 
IS  almost  imperceptibly  removed,  and  replaced 
most  gingerly  and  with  great  deliberation.   This 
suggests  that  these  practised  folk  have  spent 
some  considerable  time  before  a   mirror    in 
arran::ing  their  love-locks,  before  they  ventured 
th-mselves  upon  the  public  gaze.    How  careful 
they  are  not    to   ruffle  the    artfully-disposed 
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fringe  upon  their  brows.  And  with  what  caution 
they  set  the  hat  back  in  the  exact  position  tiiat 
best  suits  their  peculiar  style  of  beauty.  Prc- 
sentiy,  up  go  both  hands  in  order  furtively  to 
adjust  the  headgear  at  the  precise  Angle. 

A  man  "gives  liimself  away"  when  he  too 
obviously  cares  for  the  becoming,  as  in  such 

cases  as  these.  ,     .      j  * 

The  stick  is  removed  from  the  right  hand  to 
the  left  beiore  the  former  is  used  to  take  o« 
the  hat.  O^y  old-fashioned  men  now  talcs  off 
the  right-hand  glove  in  the  street  before  sli&king 
hands  with  a  lady.  It  was  a  custom  "more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  dress  for 
dinner  all  their  Uves,  or  at  least  since  they  were 
old  enough  to  have  a  dress  smt,  feel 
E-oening     not  only  that  they  cav.not  comfort- 
Dress  ably  dine  without  drcssmg  bat  that 

those  about  them  should  conform  to 
the  same  rule.  At  some  of  the  clubs,  evening 
dress  is  the  rule,  as  at  Boodle's,  where  there  is 
the  smaU  room  (always  empty,  by  the  way)  for 
members  who  may  have  been  prevented  from 
dressing  and  are  consequently  not  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  dining-room. 

At  other  clubs,  especially  service  clubs— a 
great  proportioB  of  the  members  of  which  are 
generally  passing  through  London  or  only  m 
town  (or  a  day,  tLere  is  no  obj^iion  to  morning 
dress,  but  at  several  of  the  older  clubs  the 
custom  has  *h/ays  been  for  members  to  dress, 
and  so  it  remains. 

As  regards  the  younger  clubs,  which  arc  un- 
ceremoniously classed  as  "pot-houses,"  one  of 
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ttW  dub  for  tL  ^e^r  "  *"°"'*  °'"  • 

Tain  tolose  a  sinele  ch,  '  ri^P"^^  *°  •»  too 
n.eBt.    B„.Sg:=^«d°^^P«^;»"^  adorn- 

Tuuch  oui- master  a«  f«  tCTx*^  become  sc 

dinner,  evTn^  tS  hS'**"^  i°  '^*  ^°^°  ^ 

Without  bavingV  le^Ji^dt^u  °iC  tlTf?' 
•t,  if  circumstances  prevent  JhT^J  -^ '°' 
evening  dress.  To  dtae  ITthe  rL?'""'"'^  °' 
worn  alj  the  afteraoS,  !?.„  !i  ^?"  ^^  •"" 
justice.  ThefeewTfrSl^cl.h^f"'^'  "• 
by  a  change  of  rail,entimp?ov«'",f  ,"'""'•'';«» 

^■"4rn^tft'tle^'L^«^--!  to    . 

^s^iSitis  i!ytr;is.SK?" «- 

up   because   my   Jife   0't.  V     ^  ^^^^  i* 

dinner."  Another  ma^^wL^P  ^f«^^  for 
on  the  subject  by  ^?  wt  ^^""^^  ^^°^^«1 
mured.  '•  T^o  mich  trrWe -^  merely  mur- 
jacket,  unknown  till  IhHif'  ^®  **"*»«»* 
nineteinth  cen^   is^h^^i*  ^^^'^  °^  *^e 

who  dislikes  t?S;Lnd^:j^^,-^^^  *^Ae"t^ 
jacket  performs  the  same  IdnH  .  T^e  tea 
women.    The  two  rnht^    ^**    service   for 

excuse  for  n^  pXg  o^wSat^mav^i:^'  ^ 
grd^dasdemi-t^oUet  fi  thr^^^J^^- 

When  the  clerk  comes  home  from  his  long 
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day's  work  in  the  city  and  finds  his  suburban 
dwelling  bright  and  invitin/*,  his  wife  ready  for 
dinner  with  some  pretty  addition  to  her  dress, 
he  feels,  however  tired  he  may  be,  that  he  must 
brush  his  hair  and  change  his  coat.  A  good 
example  works  wonders  even  in  these  appa- 
rently trifling  matters,  in  all  classes  of  society. 
The  children  grow  up  to  recognise  a  social 
duty  with  respect  to  the  principal  meal  of  the 
day  and  it  is  good  for  them  to  carry  through 
life  agreeable  associations  with  the  home-coming 
of  the  father. 

The  Lancet  once,  in  disc  ^sing  the  subject  of 
how  a  medical  man  should  dress,  said  :  *•  It  is 
right  that  a  medical  man  should  always  be  care- 
ftd  and  quiet  in  the  manner  c.  lis  dress.  He 
must  not  allow  flashiness  to  play  a  part  in  his 
costume,  and  om:  younger  readers  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  though  a  freedom  is  theirs 
now  which  was  denied  to  their  fathers,  still  it 
behoves  them  to  sec  that  they  dress  strictly  as 
gentlemen  should.  Better  the  inconvenient 
staid  limitations  of  a  black  frock  coat  than  that 
a  suit  only  fitted  for  the  racecourse  should  be 
worn  at  die  bedside." 

In  the  process  of  evolution  that  '-hanges  that 
ebuUient  being,  the  medical  student,  into  the 
subdued,  soft-voiced  and  gentle-footed  doctor, 
there  must  be  hours  when  a  Uvely  garb  seems 
more  congenial  than  the  frock-coat,  with  all  its 
professioi^  associations,  and  it  was  probably 
with  a  vivid  recollection  of  certain  rebellious 
sentiments  on  his  own  part  that  the  writer  of 
the  above  advice  •'  preached  down  a  youthful 
doctor's  heart."  The  majority  of  patients  would 
feel  alarmed  if  their  medical  attendant  appeared 
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in  a  loud-patterned  check  of  boisterous  colours. 
A  barrister  is  allowed  perfect  freedom  of  choice 
in  his  costume,  since  in  professional  hours  it  is 
covered  up  by  his  robe.  Solicitors  are  obliged 
to  be  more  particular  to  express  their  profession 
in  their  dress.  Clergymen  arc  obliged  to 
announce  themselves  as  clerical  in  every  way. 
Members  of  the  press,  on  the  contrary,  can  dress 
as  they  choose.  The  city  clerk,  once  obliged 
to  wear  a  black  coat  and  silk  hat,  now  enjoys 
comparative  freedom  in  attire.  The  commer- 
cial traveller  wears  his  frock-'""?it  "with  a 
difference." 

It  is  the  waistcoat  in  which  a  man  can  express 
his  individuality,  nowadays,  whereas  it  used  to 
be  the  tie  alone.    Some  very  surprising  waist- 
coats are  to  be  seen,  even  on  well-dressed  men. 
The  curious  fashion  of  turning  up  the  trousers, 
even  on  the  finest  day,  is  only  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  some  old  Eton  boy 
carried  on  the  sartorial  traditions  of  his  school 
into  maturer  years,  and  that  he  was  sufficiently 
a  man  of  mark  to  influence  others  into  following 
his  example.  The  correspondent  of  an  American 
paper  once  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  cable 
to  the  States  the  information  that  Lord  Marcus 
Beresford  was  seen  walking  down  Piccadilly 
with  one  of  his  trousers  turned  up  and  the  other 
not !    A  smart  yoimg  Earl,  while  on  a  visit  to 
the  States,  wore  his  trousers  turned  up  rr  md 
the  hem,  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  state- 
ments in  their  own  papers,  the  whole  American 
nation  immediately  turned  up  its  trousers. 

Men  who  do  not  slavishly  follow  the  fashion, 
reserve  this  bit  of  carefulness  for  muddy 
days. 
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Evening  dress  proper,  snitable  for  the  most 
formal  occasions,  consists  of  the  ordinary  tail 
coat  made  of  doth  or  twill,  black  trousers  with 
braid  down  the  legs,  a  single-breasted  white 
waistcoat  or  dottble-breasted  black  one,  a  stand- 
up  collar,  and  a  narrow  white  cambric  tie. 
liie  footgear,  whether  boots  or  pmnps,  must  be 
patent  leather.  The  white  shirt  may  have  one, 
two,  or  three  studs.  The  soft  fronted  shirts 
have  had  some  measure  of  success.  Gloves, 
for  full  evening  dress,  are  white  or  pale  grey. 
Evening  dress  for  less  formal  occasions  may 
substitute  the  diimer  jacket  for  the  tail  coat  and 
a  black  silk  tie  for  the  white  one.  In  this  case, 
no  gloves  are  worn.  For  dinners  where  only 
men  are  present,  unless  the  occasicn  happen  to 
be  one  of  great  f ormahty,  the  jacket  is  usually 
all  right,  but  at  a  dinner-party  it  is  never  worn 
unless  the  guest  is  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
his  host  or  hostess.  Even  then  he  usually  asks 
permission  beforehand,  or  makes  excuses  at  the 
time  for  appearing  in  a  less  ceremonious  dress 
than  that  made  ahnost  sacred  to  the  meal  by 
long  usage. 

The  days  are  long  gone  by  when  all  members 
of  Parliament  were  men  of  good  social  position 
and  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  landed 
property.  At  the  Speaker's  Parliamentary 
dinner  the  dress  question  has  become  such  a 
difficulty  that  the  labour  members  do  not  attend 
it,  all  members  invited  being  expected  to  appear 
in  levee  dress  or  in  Court  or  Diplomatic  uniform. 
When  the  difficulty  about  dress  first  arose  Mr. 
Henry  Broadhurst,  one  of  the  first  labour 
members,  who  shaies  with  Mr.  Thomas  Burt 
the  unique  distinction  of  having  begun  life  in 
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a  workman's  cottage  and  worked  his  way  up 
to  the  Treasury  Bench,  plainly  told  the  then 
Speaker  (Sir  Henry  Brand)  that  he  could  not 
attord  to  buy  himself  a  Court  suit,  and  that  he 
had  never  possessed  a  suit  of  evening  dress. 
The  explanation  was  as  frankly  accepted  as  it 
had  been  frankly  made,  an  example  of  perfect 
good  manners  on  either  side. 

A  well-known  person  of  some  rank,  now  dead, 
used  always  to  advise  his  friends,  if  they  should 
feel  ill  in  the  streets,  to  look  out  for  a  house 
with  a  card  of  apartments  to  let,  to  knock  at  the 
door,  ask  to  see  the  rooms  to  let,  and  thus  gain 
admittance  under  some  unfortunate  person's 
roof,  in  order  to  lie  safely  ill  there,  and  avoid 
the  risk  of  being  "run  in"  as  drunk  and  in- 
capable by  some  indiscnminating  policeman. 
Now,  such  a  procedure  as  this  strikes  me  as  a 
very  vile  piece  of  bad  manners.    Fancy  the 
feelings  of  the  wretched  landlady  whom  the 
uninvited  invalid  not  only  deliberately  disap- 
points about  letting  her  rooms,  but  also  afflicts 
with  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  ailments,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  that  caused  him  to  take  refuge 
from  the  cold  and  cruel  street ! 

One  very  hot  day  in  stmuner  I  made  a  two 
hours'  journey  by  rail.    A  young  man  got  into 

the  carriage  where  there  were  three 
Manners  in  ladies,  all  of  whom  were  oppressed 
TraveUing  by  the  stifling  heat.     The  young 

man  hung  his  body  out  of  one  of  the 
windows,  thus  cooling  himself  agreeably,  but 
intercepting  half  of  the  very  limited  allowance 
of  air  that  the  open  windows  admitted.  No  one 
lemonstrated,  but  as  we  looked  at  the  inconsi- 
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derate  and  intrusive  person,  we  all  disliked  him 
very  much. 

He  was  rude  and  selfish,  probably  from  a 
habit  of  considering  his  own  convenience  only. 
In  travelling  there  arc  fine  opportunities  of  show- 
ing courtesy.  This  young  man  neglected  the 
only  one  that  came  in  his  way. 

The  opening  and  shutting  of  the  windows  of 
a  railway  carriage  are  often  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  disagreement,  and  it  is  difficult  to  guess 
wnich  contingent  is  the  more  to  be  sympathised 
with,  that  which  likes  plenty  of  fresh  air,  or 
that  which  hates  and  dreads  it.  Being  an  advo- 
cate of  fresh  air  myself,  I  am  usually  a  sufferer 
from  determined  window-dosers,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  a  journey  from  Portsmouth  to 
Waterloo,  when  a  very  large  elderly  couple  got 
in  atFrattonand  carefully  closing  both  windows, 
immediately  went  to  sleep  and  breathed  with 
loud  and  troubled  sounds.  When  the  atmos- 
phere became  intolerable  I  gently  opened  a 
window,  and  I  shall  never  forget  their  faces  of 
horror  when  they  woke  up  and  found  that  a 
little  fresh  air  had  got  in.  The  man  rushed  to 
the  window,  pulled  it  up  with  something  more 
than  decision,  and  bestowed  on  me  r.  dreadful 
glare.  However,  he  soon  fell  asleep  again  in  the 
stifling  atmosphere,  and  I  again  opened  the 
window  while  he  snorted  and  choked.  Some 
fresh  passengers  got  in,  and  he  then  left  the 
window  open. 

Politeness  is  applicable  to  every  st:e  of  life 
and  to  all  circumstances.  The  French,  an  old 
saying  tells  us,  carry  it  even  into  card-playing  ; 
and  some  women  carry  it  even  into  their  shop- 
png.    One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
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trw  genUevoman  is  a  gentle  considentioa  for 
the  ieelings  ol  others,  and  it  is  sorprisintf  that  so 
many  women  who  should  know  better  are  con- 
tent to  treat  the  young  women  in  shops  with  a 
mixture  of  disdain  and  absolute  rudeness.  The 
odd  thing  is  that  it  is  those  whose  position  is  not 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  shop-assistants 
who  are  the  worst  sinners  in  this  respect.  Is  it 
a  mistaken  way  of  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
there  IS  some  difference,  however  slight  ? 

The  manner  of  the  well-bred  woman  is  often 
mformed  with  as  little  feeling  as  though  she 
were  dealing  with  a  machine.  She  d^s  not 
reahse  that  the  tired-looking  girl  behind  the 
counter  is  a  being  with  feelings  similar  to  her 
own.  If  she  is  a  good-hearted  woman,  sLc 
occ^onally  recognises  a  feUow-crcature  in  the 
hard- worked  shop  assistant ;  addresses  a  gentle 
word  to  her  or  even  a  kind  smile  wito  her 
words  of  ready  thanks.  In  the  long  hours 
passed  m  serving  customers  a  girl  may  be  re- 
freshed by  even  the  light  and  soon-forgotten 
sympathy  shown  in  this  way.  But  at  least,  a 
httle  ayility  may  be  shown.  It  costs  nothing  ; 
but  it  might  be  the  most  expensive  thing  in  the 
world,  to  judge  by  the  grudging  way  in  which 
some  folks  dole  it  out. 

In  a  book  caUcd  "A  Young  Draper's  Guide 
to  Success,    the  following  passage  occurs  : 

"  In  the  curriculum  of  a  yourg  draper  there 
are  few.  if  any,  of  the  externa:  characteristics 
of  a  g«itlcm«i  which  he  may  not  easUy  acquire, 
and  whicn  it  would  be  unwise  and  unsafe  not 
to  acquire,  if  he  would  rank  high  either  as  a 
future  salesman,  employer,  or  member  of  society. 
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If  he  be  obedient  and  sensitive  to  the  vahie  of 

J|ood  example,  and  to  the  higher  and  helpfnl 
orces  of  environment,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  young  draper  should  not  acquire  am  excellent 
manner  and  deportment.  Indeed,  I  know  no 
better  employment  than  that  of  a  draper  for 
training  a  young  man  in  social  and  commercial 
accomplishments.  He  comes  into  contact  with 
refinement,  to  which  instinctively  and  officially 
he  must  pay  respect,  and,  unconsciously,  he 
absorbs  some  of  the  essence  of  refinement ;  and 
may,  by  a  wise  selection,  choose  that  form  of  it 
which  his  judgment  and  expediency  suggest  as 
the  most  usefid  to  him.  He  may  thus  be  taught 
the  ethics  which  constitute  the  man  of  manners ; 
and  being  also,  under  conditions  which  demand 
of  him  self-restraint,  resourcefulness,  keen  watch- 
fulness  of  things  and  people,  deference,  firmness, 
coolness  of  judgment,  and  other  qualities  which 
a  desire  to  succeed  will  suggest  for  practice,  he 
has  incomparable  opportunities  for  graduating 
in  all  the  external  arts  of  the  successful  man  c3 
the  world.  Above  all,  as  the  key  to  the  highest 
success,  and  to  a  man's  noblest  end,  a  young 
draper  must  be  moral.  Winning  a  fortune,  or 
to  be  the  possessor  of  millions  sterling,  is  a 
great  and  praiseworthy  achievement,  and  one 
which  every  wide-awake  young  draper  should 
aim  at,  since  the  commt.rcial  supremacy  of  his 
country  depends  on  the  greatness  of  its  re- 
sources, and  which  latter  depend  on  individual 
industry  and  enterprise ;  but  if  he  would  be 
successful  and  great,  without  being  moral,  pure 
and  noble  of  mind,  he  would  be  beyond  all 
measurement  richer,  and  happier,  and  greater, 
to  be  ever  unsuccessful." 
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br^^nSSJ'*"  T***  *^  "'»*  J»^«  been  m 

mtcntion  of  provin^^^lLT       .  *  apparent 

«nay  be,  and  indudn?  tSS  t^^^*"*""**"* 
that  ideal.   The  bS^  ^    u  *°  *^  ***  ««>»sc 

often  has  to  adi^  »h.  as  himself,  and  one 

wo«iedassSf^n?^en^e^;:°°*^  "*  "" 
the  umeasonable  and  ht!!?l     I  "P°»  *°""«  "< 

who  n.ver°«»%:rta^ttte:!'°?'«" 
always  manage  to  rfiw^T ,«  •  ^^  ^*°*  and 

trouble^      ^        ^*''*  "*  immense  amount  of 

women  I^MW^^e^^l  ^,7  ^°°^^*  *h«« 
blushingly  bald  ?  ^^evt  s^  t^h^^^  ^  ""■ 
bald  man  without  aH«,,vfIfl..    behind  a  very 

^.  -o^a^'ato'^aTo'SS'alr'^^ 
uyaoes?  There  B  an  andacity  in  the  deed 
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that  is  really  greater  than  connge.  Thererela^ 
tion  of  phrenological  bumps  is  in  itself  a  painful 
piece  of  effrontery.  I  thought  so  one  Sunday^ 
when  a  hairless  stranger  was  shown  into  the 
pew  in  front  of  ours,  and  presented  for  our  con- 
templation a  series  of  little  knolls  wholly  un- 
veiled  by  the  capillary  ornament  wherewith 
Nature  has  mercifully  hidden  our  phrenological 
defects  from  a  curious  world. 

Yet  etiquette  forbids  a  man  to  wear  a  wig» 
though  it  equally  forbids  a  woman  to  appear 
without  some  sort  of  chevelure.  U  she  is  bald, 
she  must  hide  her  baldness.  A  man  may  grow 
long  strands  of  hair  where  he  can  and  train 
them  from  the  sides  across  his  baldness,  but 
when  even  this  fails  he  must  e'en  let  things 
bide.    Truly,  as  Victor  Hugo  sang,  things  are 

"in«galesici.baa 
Pour  rhomme  et  pour  la  femme." 

The  Englishman  trains  himself  froiu  boyhood 
to  a  stem  self-repression.  He  will  show  no 
feeling  if  he  can  help  it.  He  will  bear  joy, 
sorrow,  surprise,  disappointment,  elation,  with 
Red  Indian  stoicism.  He  overdoes  this,  and 
often  puzzles  his  nearest  and  dearest  about  his 
real  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  it  is  his  way» 
and  he  must  take  it  or  lose  his  self-respect. 

Watch  a  man  on  a  racecourse.  His  whole 
future  may  hang  upon  the  result  of  a  race,  but 
he  will  watch  it  cahnly  through,  without  a 
tremor  of  the  hand  that  holds  the  race-glasses, 
and  not  even  the  dearest-sighted  can  tell  from 
his  manner  whether  he  has  lost  or  won.  His 
pride  forbids  him  to  show  any  sign  of  what  is 
passing  within. 
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SSSIS."**^^  <rf  fete,  will  lote  ^Mt^p^ 

W^^j*^  lS«-P<»t  and  utterly  7S^ 

«^  waitmn  far  hi.  diim^r !    Hi«c6dei.* 

o^OMone.    But  «kA  M  he  i^  iSe  Si  to  bS 

mgoohkown^roand    He  i.  riaw  X  hi^ 

^  ,?  ^  •a»«ni  to  >.utch  his  smaU  broi^ 

modeUing  hhii.el£%p«,  thi.  Tji^hrSTto^ 

•rtooUate  .bout  hi.  emotion  b^t  wbjertt 

:*^eiSSiSl  «P-^~-  when  Jt5in*J 

An  Enjli.hn»n  occMioniOlj  drops  this  raper- 

^oSSST  ''^^  *^  ^^  hiSS^£3e 

^-^t-rt-liS^^£-^^^ 

iodividnal   on  i£  toSL^  iSf  ^'^  "°*« 
J^^ngi^a«DKLe^naelf,  but  is  ever  so 

J^mto  tt  ejpreMion <rf'anc<««cioi»2S 

S^i,^^ "^  thoronghly  W  f orT^  u^J 
«  Anys  social  mistakes  that  he  erins  wh!^ 
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It  it  amoting  to  watch  an  Engliah  bo^  white 
at  the  adolescent  period  of  life,  mastering  thia 
accomplii^nient.    He  perceiTes  that  hia  mate 
ektera  hare  cultiyated  what  Carlyte  called  a 
cheerfol  stoicism.    They  listen  to  the  fnnniesi 
story  without  a  smite,  unless  the  narratcMr  is  a 
person  whom  they  rejoice  to  honour  or  like  to 
please.     They  make  their  Greetings  without 
relaxing  an  iota  of  the  gravity  which  serves 
them  as  a  mask.    The  twy,  in  imitating  them« 
suffers  many  an  inward  spasm  in  endeavouring 
.  to  render  his  emoticms  outwardly  invisible.  He 
catches  himself  smiling  at  something  ludicrous, 
but  immediately  conquers  himself  aa  he  sees 
that  his  elders  are  grave  of  demeanour.    If  he 
should  so  iur  forget  himself  as  to  exhibit  any 
pleasure  or  animation  in  circumstances  where 
it  would  be  only  natural  to  do  so,  but  in  which 
the  seniors  set  an  example  of  undemonstrative 
calm,  he  whips  himself  inwardly  with  a  lash  oi 
self-scorn.     During   hiat  transition  period  he 
despises  women  and  girls  because  u&ey  teugh 
when  ttiey  are  amuMd,  and  scmietimes  cry 
when  they  are  distressed.    He  would  rather 
hurt  the  teelings  of  his  mother  or  sisters  than 
make  the    slightest  disptey  of    gratitude    or 
kindliness.    In  fact,  he  is  a  disagreeable,  and  a 
very  uncomfortable  individual  for   the  time 
being.    Often  when  he  frowns,  it  is  only  that 
he  has  no  other  way  of  preventing  hunself 
from  smiling. 

And  this  is  tlie  age  when  boys  are  so  c^ten 
misimderstood  by  the  home  folks.  They  do 
not  comprehend  that  a  change  is  trJcing  rl^ce  in 
his  attitude  towards  the  world.  He  is :  1  only 
learning  to  don  his  mask,  but  he  is  undergoing 
ihe  weary  process  of  making  it.    After  awhile, 
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woi^f^rT*^  "^^*'  *°d  ^  love  his 
women-foJc  aU  the  more,  because  he  alwavs 
knows  what  they  mean  and  how  ttier7Zi 

hom^  o  ^    ""u^^'^t  ^'"'^^  "^^  taken  off  at 

^e^kn^A.'^if'*  **"  u^^«^  teudemess  and 
gentleness  he  knows  where  to  come  for  them 

«„1,  K?"^  S'  EngUshmsn  is  abroad.  bS^ 
wider  blue  skies,  and  breathed  upon  by  SI 
a"^.  he  puts  partly  aside  his  maS^f  ^^r^J 

Sdwh?^T'  H^^^^-'-anahnostglS^S^ 
and  when  it  occurs  to  him  to  say  a  pleasant 
&  of  it""^^  -ys  it.  instead  Jf  ^.fiSg 

owi  f  ^!r^  "*''*'  **^^  *  ''•°'»*  seat  in  his 

her  unless,  iadeed,  ife  find?  that  it^iChe^ 
«^vely  unomfortable  for  him  fo  A,  m 
Even  then,  a  true  gentleman  would  fedt^t 

*i^n»  o-X'SLrd-^^  tii^H^ 

there  is  a  footman  there  or  not.  ^'leuier 

Dr.  Johnson  one  day,  when  a  fishwife  told 
him  he  was  no  gentlemL.  aUiterati^^^phed 
"You  re  no  judge."  Once  or  twice  I  hJvrK 
men  described  as   ••  perfect  gentiem^n  "  tSo 

^TfTf  rJ^^'  ^^^^°»  to  the  Siption 
than  that  of  being  well-dressed,  and  h^^  « 

^=^  «°"d  style  of  superficial  go<S  S|r^ 
nJ^'^  to  «»«  Ph^  .e.  "a  ^rfect^S 
man,     the  clever   au    or  of  "Red  PotU^ - 
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mahc  >  5i  ftibtle  distinction.  Rachel,  on  meeting 
i.  iter  four  yer'.rs  the  man  with  whom  she  had 
t  .'en  in  love  contrasts  him  to  his  disadvantage 
%,  'ti  the.  me  •  who  had  been  in  love  with  her. 
Sne  says  t  "  Whatever  their  faults  might  be, 
they  were  certainly  gentlemen.  Mr,  Tristram 
was  only  a  perfect  gentleman.' '  In  fact,  he  was 
perfectly  gentlemanlike,  a  word  that,  in  its  very 
meaning,  expresses  the  distinction  between  the 
real  thing  and  something  that  only  closely 
resembles  it.  ,  ^  i. 

By  the  way,  this  word  should  never  be 
abbreviated  to  "gentlemanly."  One  might  as 
well  for  "  ladyUke  "  say  "  ladyly." 

The  word  "  Sir"  is  used  by  men  of  position 
in  addressing  a  senior  or  one  under  whom  ^ey 
are  employed  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  The 
son  of  a  Duke  says  "  Sir"  to  the  CO.  of  his 
regiment,  or  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  on  which 
he  is  a  lieutenant.  The  same  rule  holds  good 
in  Government  offices.  In  Parliament— where 
the  code  of  good  manners  has  sadly  deterio- 
rated of  late— members  occasionally  call  each 
other  »  Sir,"  and  always  address  the  Speaker 
by  that  title.  In  commerce,  even,  the  oldest 
and  most  confidential  clerk  in  the  counting- 
house  calls  the  young  son  of  his  employer 
•'  Sir,"  unless,  indeed,  the  young  son  in  question 
is  placed  under  the  old  clerk  at  one  of  the  desks. 
The  position  is  then  reversed. 

It  is  very  funny  to  hear  the  word  used  m 
some  families.  When  a  father  is  annoyed  with 
a  son,  he  expresses  some  of  his  annoyance  by 
flinging  the  word  "  Sir "  to  him  in  a  kind  of 
sarcasm.  The  son  retorts  with  a  bitter  "  Sir," 
and  at  last  the  air  of  the  room  is  filled  with  this 
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monosyllable,  intended  a«  »  »..  u    m 
but  used  as  a  iSsSe     i ^♦i.    °**'^  °'  n»pect, 

nineteenthc^C?«L«d^.*  21*^  P»^  °^ 
their  fathcrjr?^^"^^^?*«"add«ssed 

"Madam,"  and  it  ia'„n^  ^^  "*°*^«'  " 
obsolete ^t^tha'ca^^tSj*  *  ««-, *^  *^ 
to  be  called  "  Sir  "  iT^S^  •  Patemal  parent 
rule,  the  modem  ^i^^.^^"^,' ^  ^»*'  «  • 

brotherly  fashio^bfSfLSL  **^*!i  ^  ^^^^ 
girls  as  weU  ^        *^5^'  *°^  <>««»  by  his 

scbool  ofSi&^^^ff  *  ^'^^te  in  the 

Old  Bachelor  pLSfp^^tli!?:  ^"  ^!^''^  °' 
be  safely  said  to  hav«  ^^flii  !?^"?*^*  ^«  «»ay 
the  banner  of  St  B^edS°"^*^""  «°der 
«nay  be  claimed  l^StQ^ii^*^^  *  ^°°^ 
when  she  has  passed  W^S^^^Sf  *  ^°*»nr 
Doctors  say  nSTiit  ^^.^^^  ««»mer. 

gevity  and  that  the  avir»S^  !f  "*.  *^*  °^  Soo- 
the in'creaseT^SiSy  o^f  t  *!*,  «*  ««?  is  on 
tary  science';  aS'tt^i  *°  ^?°^*  ^  **°^" 
younger  for  their  ^f^T^^^u""^*^  *« 
previous  gener^oS*  xSy  2s^^!^, « 
average  woman's  nowers^  L^^  *^*    *^« 
vigour  of  herframe^J^  f^-  T*^  *"**  «»« 
five,  and  a  ma^saf fiSt     S^}^^  **  «»irty- 
toughening^'£^&„^'«^i»  caU^TSe 

completed^itssS-e^lS^Sw^'Sd'i:'  "^ 
yet  begun  to  wa«f  a«^i!?*         .  *****  has  not 

does  lat«?         ^  *°**  ^  °P  «*«  forces  as  ii 
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BACHELORS'  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Very  little  in  the  way  of  entertainment  is  ex- 
pected from  unmarried  men ;  but  there  are 
occasions  when  they  feel  that  they  shottld  like 
in  some  way  to  retnm  the  hospitalities  that  have 
been  extended  to  them.  Sometimes,  when  the 
officers  of  a  regiment  have  been  "  dined  and 
danced  "  all  through  a  season  by  tt  ■:  residents 
of  the  town  or  city  where  they  nave  been 
quartered,  they  give  a  ball  to  whidi  they  invite 
their  hosts  and  hostesses  and  the  grown-up 
members  of  their  families.  In  fhe  same  way, 
the  oHicers  of  one  of  his  Majescy's  ships,  or 
of  the  Channel  Fleet,  occasionally  adopt  the 
same  method  of  acknowledging  hospitalities 
received. 

A  Ball  Committee  is  formed  to  make  the 
arrangements,  the  colonel's  permission  having 

been  gained  ;  if  on  board  ship,  that 
Tht  of   the    captain,    vice-admiral,    or 

Arrange-  admiral  in  command.  Each  officer 
mads         sends  in  his  list  of  people  he  would 

like  invited,  and  if  there  should  be 
any  diHerence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  it  is 
settled  in  a  businesslike  way  by  the  commit- 
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ing,"  or  *'  Gymkhana,"  or  whatever  may  be  the 
entertainment  offered. 

Replies  to  such  an  invitation  as  this  are 
similar  to  those  suggested  above,  in  connection 
with  the  supposed  invitation  of  the  Blue 
Dragoons. 

^  When  a  number  of  young  men  combine  to 
give  some  entertainment  they  sometimes  have 
their  names  given  on  the  invitation  cards  as 
opposite  page. 

An  ingemous  method  of  combining  a  number 
of  names  on  an  invitation  card  is  shown  on 
page  308. 

Old-fashioned  persons  object  to  officers  of  a 
regiment  or  a  bachelor  putting  the  words 
"  At  Home  "  on  an  invitation.  They  think  it 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  those  invited, 
because,  they  say,  the  assumption  is  that  the 
entertainers  calmly  await  their  guests  sitting  at 
home.  I  place  this  curious  little  fact  on  record 
y/ithout  entertaining  the  smallest  sympathy  for 
it.  Still,  as  there  are  people  so  constituted  Jis 
to  take  offence  very  readily,  it  would  be  just  as 
well  for  men  hosts  to  "  request  the  honour," 
rather  than  to  intimate  that  they  will  be  "  at 
home  "  when  expecting  their  guests  to  arrive. 

Answers  to  3uch  invitations  as  these  may  be 
worded  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  have  much  pleasure 
in  accepting  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  A.  Jones,  &c.,  for  Tuesday  evening,  Janu- 
ary  3." 

Hunt  and  County  balls  are  usually  held  in  the 
best  available  town  hall  of  the  district  even  in 
the  Courthouse,  which  is  boarded  over  for  the 
occasion.    The  decorations  are  undertaken  by 
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a  committee.  At  one  very  soccessful  Hont  b«U, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  an  ener^tic 
officer  of  a  regiment  stationed  in  the  neight>our- 
hood,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts  were  the 
snbject  of  high  praise.  The  rooms  were  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  plants  and  foliage.  In 
the  refreshment-rooms  the  walls  were  covered 
with  ivy,  while  pillars  of  palms,  masses  of  green 
in  which  chrysanthemums  were  embedded,  and 
imitation  pools  surrounded  with  tulips  and 
orchids,  made  the  floral  decorations  quite  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  evenmg.  The 
scene  when  the  rooms  were  full  was  a  particu^ 
larly  pretty  one,  and  s  about  fifty  of  the  men 
came  in  pink  there  was  no  lack  of  colour. 

There  is  no  more  delightful  an  entertainment 
than  a  dance  on  board  ship,  provided  that  the 
water  between  shore  and  ^p  is  fairly  smooth. 
The  hosts  send  the  ship's  boats  for  their  guests 
or  charter  a  steamer  for  their  conveyance.  This 
latter  affords  the  more  agreeable  way  of  per- 
forming the  little  voyage.  Even  with  the  willing 
help  of  a  score  of  bluejackets,  the  climb  up  the 
side  of  a  man-o'-war  from  a  small  boat  has 
terrors  for  some,  easy  as  it  is  in  reality.  The 
flag-adorned  decks  make  splendid  floors  for 
dancing,  and  the  arrangements  are  gmeratty 
absolutely  perfect,  as  most  things  are  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Majesty's  Navy. 

No  one  should  remain  one  moment  later  on 
board  than  the  hour  indicated  on  the  invitation. 
Life  on  board  ship  is  regulated  like  dockwarit, 
and  it  is  well  that  persons  invited  should  re- 
member this  and  leave  the  ship  in  good  time.  I 
have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  one  occasian 
when  the  Admiral  was  so  much  annoyed  at  the 
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dflatoriness  of  one  lady  in  taidng  her  departnK 
that  he  made  it  the  topic  of  his  conversation 
daring  the  whole  length  of  an  enstung  dinner 
party! 

A  Bachelors'  BaU  has  a  fascination  of  its 
own  !     No  one  will  wish  to  deny  this  who  has 
ever  been  invited  to  one.    Still  less 
wiU  any  deny  it  who  have  expected 
Bachelors    an  invitation  and  failed  to  receive  it. 
BdU  Such  hard  things  happen  occasion- 

ally.   Young  men  sometimes  make 
the  acquaintance  of  ladies  whose  sphere  of  life 
M  humbler  than  that  occupied  by  the  principal 
tamihes  of  the  neighbourhood.    To  invite  a  girl 
of  the  former  class  is  really  no  kindness.    It 
would  only  be  subjecting  her  to  possible  snubs ; 
or  at  the  very  least,  to  the  uncomfortable  fcel- 
mg  ol  bemg  ia  a  false  position.    What  cculd  be 
more  disagreeable  than  to  know  only  two  or 
three  young  men  in  the  room  and  none  of  the 
ladies  ?    A  girl  of  prudent  feeling  would  not 
accept  such  an  invitation  ;  but  the  chances  are 
that  it  would  never  be  sent.    The  ball  com- 
mittee would  remonstrate  with  the  would-be 
sender,  and  after  all,  unless  he  were  very  much 
m  love,  he  would  scarcely  feel  willing  to  affUher 
himself  as  being  an  acquaintance  of  a  lass  of  low 
degree. 

Sometimes,  the  young  men  who  give  a  ball 
ask  a  few  married  ladies  to  act  as  hostesses  and 
form  a  reception  committee.  But  as  this  has 
not  mvanably  been  found  to  work  harmo- 
niously, the  more  usual  plan  is  for  half  a  dozen 
of  the  appointed  stewards  of  the  ball  to  remain 
near  the  door  of  the  reception  room,  welcome 
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their  arriving  guests,  and  cot  duct  them  to  the 
door  of  the  boll  room,  where  they  are  taken 
charge  of  by  some  others  of  the  stewards. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  reprehensible  for  these 
young  men  to  take  advantage  of  this  excellent 
opport*jnity  forsecuring  dances.  But 
An  Oppor-  however  fortunate  they  may  be  in 
(unity  J  this  respect,  they  should  not  forget 
that  they  are  hosts,  and  that  it  is 
their  business  to  see  first  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  guests  and  afterwards  attend  to  their  own, 
if  it  be  compatible  with  the  former.  Some 
attention  must  be  paid  to  chaperons,  for  in- 
stance, a  point  that  is  rather  apt  to  be  forgotten 
by  young  men  who  are  giving  their  first  ball. 
Each  lady  must  be  taken  to  supper  by  a  gentle- 
man, and  it  may  not  perhaps  be  generally 
understood  that  a  chaperon  prefers  to  have  a 
non-dancing  escort  for  this  service.  She  then 
feels  that  she  is  not  depriving  anyone  of  a  dance. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  a  middle-aged  chaperon 
who  does  not  dance. 

Before  introducing  any  one  to  her  with  a  view 
to  his  taking  her  to  supper,  the  steward  must 
ask  her  permission  to  present  the  gentleman, 
having  previously  ascertained  that  he  is  willing 
to  be  presented. 

A  river-party  is  often  given  by  a  bachelor  or 
by  two  or  three  men-friends  ;  and  I  have  often 
noticed  that  they  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  invite 
an  adequate  number  of  other  men.  They  want 
all  the  fun  to  themselves !  But  their  girl-guests 
do  not  appreciate  this  at  all,  and  even  the  middle- 
a.ged  lady  or  ladies,  whose  presence  is  considered 
necessary  by  society  at  such  gatherings,  have 
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been  heard  to  remark  that  the  affair  would 
have  gone  off  better  if  there  had  not  been  soch 
a  preponderance  of  ladies. 

The  vogue  enjoyed  by  restaurants  makes  it 
easy  for  men  of  means  to  entertain  their  friends, 

either  at  luncheon,  dinner,  or  supper 
A  after  the  play.  This  is,  of  course,  an 

ResiJtttfMi  expensive  mode  of  exercising  hospi- 
Puiy         tahty,  but  it  is  extremely  convenient. 

The  friends  are  invited,  the  day  and 
hour  are  fixed,  and  nothing  remains  but  to 
arrange  with  the  manager  of  the  restaurant 
about  the  menu  and  the  position  of  the  table. 

There  is  sometimes  a  little  awkwardness  on 
such  occasions  as  to  who  shall  make  the  first 

move  when  the  meal  is  over.  Once, 
A  JUHU  at  a  luncheon  party  at  Prince's  Res- 
Awkwird  taurant  when  a  young  man  was  host, 

the  two  elder  ladies  who  were  present 
were  about  the  same  age.  Neither  of  them 
knew  which  was  the  senior  and  as  they  botti 
belonged  to  the  same  class  of  society,  there  -wsa 
no  difference  of  rank  to  guide  them  as  to  which 
should  take  the  lead.  In  the  circomstaaces, 
neither  Uked  to  make  the  move,  and  the  part^ 
lingered  on  and  on,  the  host  looking  unccnnfort- 
able  and  at  last  becoming  silent  and  distrait, 
evidently  wondering  whether  he  ought  tw»»^lf 
to  suggest  adjournment.  One  of  the  hulks  in 
question  saved  the  situation  by  saying,  "  I'm  so 
sorry  to  have  to  nm  away,  but  I  hare  aa 
appointment  and  there's  only  just  time  to  keep 
it."  She  was  well  rewarded  for  thi*  very 
innocent  httie  fib  by  the  look  ot  rebei  on  her 
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jouni  host's  conntenanM.    The  party  immedi- 
ately broke  up. 

The  question  of  beverages  arises  at  an  early 

stage  (rf  Ittnch,  and  if  the  ladies  entertained 
have  any  tact,  they  will  at  once 
WhJiishoai  s^ytrt  any  awkwardness  that  might 
Wine?  otherwise  arise.  The  host  says  to 
his  principal  guest,  "'What  wine 
would  you  like  f  Champagne  ?"  Then  he  asks 
the  other  ladies,  and  afterwards  the  men  of  the 
party.  It  is  he  who  gives  the  various  orders  to 
the  wine- waiter. 

It  is  only  a  minority  of  women  nowadays  who 
care  to  drink  wine  at  lunch,  except  in  unusual 
circumstances.  Mineial  waters  are 
Wine  Mi  often  preferred.  Should  any  lady 
Lunch?  express  a  preference  for  mineral 
water,  her  host  must  bear  in  mind 
that  she  may  possibly  do  so  out  of  regard  for 
his  exchequer.  He  will  say  :  "  But  won't  you 
have  some  wine  ?  Oh  do,"  or  something  to  that 
effect.  But  if  she  persists  that  she  does  not 
care  for  wine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  any 
further  pressing  would  be  in  bad  taste. 

At  dinner  it  is  a  very  diffcr*ait  matter.  The 
wine  is  ordered  beforehaud,  so  that  it  may  be 
of  the  correct  temperature,  and  the 
Wine  Mi  waiter  takes  it  round  and  pours  it 
JXnner  out  without  any  previous  questions 
having  been  a^ed.  Should  any 
guest  object  to  wine,  he  or  she  will  decline  it. 
The  host,  observing  this,  will  suggest  some 
other  wine  and  perhaps  the   c^er    may  be 
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accepted,  whereupon  he  wiU  give  the  order 
for  it. 

*.^Z^^\!^'r  ^ai*«-  says  to  the  host  in- 
terrogatively,  "Liqueurs,  sir?"  and  he,  as  in 

duty  bound,  replies,  "Yes."     But 
Liqueurs?  any  guest  who  does  not  wish  for  a 

liqueur  should  at  once  say,  "No 
hqueur  for  me,  thanks."  Such  matters  may 
seem  very  trivial  indeed,  but  they  are  not  so 
very  small  and  unimportant  as  might  be  fancied. 
If  a  kmd  motive  lies  behind  any  action,  it  is 
as  good  a  reason  for  it  as  could  be  given.  With 
regard  to  this  liqueur  business,  a  kind-hearted 
woman  says  to  herself :  "  Why  should  I  let  him 
order  it  if  I  do  not  want  it  ?  Liqueurs  are 
expensive  things."  But  of  course  she  would 
not  aUow  him  for  a  moment  to  suspect  that  she 
had  a  thought  of  the  kind. 

When  dinner  is  over  and  the  coffee  and 
hqueur  stage  arrived,  the  host  may,  if  he  wishes 

4*iur  *^  ^^^®  *°  s°*o^«-     He  may  not 

Mpw  <arc  very  much  about  it  himself,  but 
smoke?  stdl  must  ask,  out  of  consideration 
,  for  his  men  guests.    The  permission 

IS  always  given.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  ridiculous 
10  retiise  it,  smce  after-dinner  smoking  is  the 

f^^t.tlr*^"^''*^'  ^'*.  **  *^"7  adjacent  table 
flagrant  clouds  are  bemg  blown  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  Nicotine. 

A  man  seldom  gives  a  supper-party  at  a 
restaurant  without  also  arranging  th  itbi/guests 
"^f^  f^^^  V^y  ^^  ^^  ^x^nst.  Itisuiually 
settled  that  the  whole  party  shall  meet  at  the 
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theatre  and  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  host  to 
send  each  of  lus  guests  his  or  her 
PUy  am/  voucher,  rather  than  that  the  whole 
Supper  P^*^7  should  meet  in  the  vestibule. 
This  plan  leaves  them  all  at  the 
mercy  of  the  nnptmctual,  and  they  may  not 
only  miss  the  beginning  of  the  play  but  cause 
annoyance  to  the  persons  they  have  to  push 
past  in  order  to  get  to  their  places. 

After  the  theatre  the  host  sees  his  party  into 
cabs,  prepaying  the  cabmen,  and  then  makes 

all  speed  to  the  restaurant  to  receive 
From  his  guests  there.    Or,  he  may  jump 

Theatre  h  into  a  cab  with  his  principal  guest, 
Restaurant  arrive  at  the  restaurant,  consign  her 

to  the  ladies'  room,  and  then  await 
the  others,  paying  their  cabs  as  they  arrive. 
All  has  to  be  quickly  done,  for  restaurants  are 
by  law  obliged  to  close  at  midnight,  and  this 
does  not  leave  much  time  for  supper.  The 
really  hospitable  host  sees  that  his  guests  are 
at  no  charges  in  the  matter  of  getting  home. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  play  and  supper  party 
is  an  expensive  business,  much  more  so  than  a 

dmner  party.  There  are  the  seats 
It  costs  at  the  theatre  to  pay  for,  and  they 
much  I        have  to  be  for  some  part  of  the 

house  where  evening  dress  is  worn. 
Nothing  cheaper  than  the  dress  circle  will  do. 
Then  there  are  the  cabs  to  consider,  for  most 
of  the  ladies  in  any  case.  Usually,  the  men  of 
the  party  pay  their  own  fare,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  ladies  they  escort.  Still,  this  makes  an 
item  to  consider  in  counting  the  cost,  and  only 
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men  of  comfortable  income  can  ccmsistently 
afford  to  practise  such  hospitality. 

Tea  at  a  man's  chambers  is  the  more  nsnal 
form  of  a  yoimg  man's  entertaining  ladies.  No 
formal  invitations  are  sent  for  this.  The  host 
generally  calls  on  the  ladies  and  invites  them, 
fixing  an  afternoon  that  will  suit  them.  Men 
need  no  advice  on  the  subject  of  the  fare.  Such 
parties  are  always  beautifully  done.  Such 
perfect  tea,  cream,  bread-and-butter,  sand- 
wiches, and  strawberries  are  seldom  enjoyed 
anywhere  else.* 

Though  not  exactly  coming  under  the  head 
of  men's  hospitality,  since  each  member  of  the 
party  pays  his  or  her  own  expenses, 
Pay-  the  pay-party  is  often  organised  by 

Parties  a  man.  It  is  rather  an  onerous  and 
sometimes  a  very  thankless  task. 
At  least  half  the  people  in  the  world  are  bom 
grumblers.  Nothing  satisfies  them.  I  have 
seen  such  people  look  about  for  something  to 
find  fault  with  ;  actually  search  for  it,  as  though 
life  were  so  full  of  roses  that  it  was  necessary 
to  find  a  thorn  lest  we  should  be  overcome  by 
its  sweetness ! 

No  matter  how  perfectly  the  manager  of 
the  pay-party  may  make  the  arrangements ; 
no  matter  what  endless  pains  he  may  take  to 
ensure  that  everything  shall  go  smoothly  and 
well,  he  will  be  totally  unable  to  satisfy  every- 

*  Princess  Christian's  "  At  Homes "  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Art  Needlework  are  distinguished  by  a 
similar  perfection  of  detail.  The  floral  decorations 
are  always  in  perfect  taste,  and  the  butter  and  cream 
of  most  unusual  excellence. 
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body.     He  must  do  his  best  to  make  himself 
morally  pachydermatous  for  the  occasion  ! 

In  addition  to  the  inevitable  grumbling,  he 
will  also  find  that  some  of  the  pay-party  will 

not  pay  their  share,  and  as  it  is  per- 
77ie  Money  i^ctij  hateful  to  have  to  keep  on 
P^i  writing  to  people  for  what  they  owe, 

the  entrepreneur  pays  out  of  his 
own  pocket  what  he  cannot  get  out  of  those  of 
his  debtors.  Nor  is  he  likely  ever  to  be 
recouped.  The  people  who  will  not  pay  at 
once  are  most  uncertain  ever  to  pay  at  alL  A 
convenient  memory  sieve  allows  many  to  let 
small  sums  of  the  kind  drop  through.  It  is 
very  unfair,  but  mean  people  are  not  much 
troubled  by  a  sense  of  justice  except  where 
their  own  interests  are  concerned.  It  then 
becomes  very  acute. 

Young  men  at  College  find  opportunities  of 
entertaining  people  who  have  been  kind  to  them. 

Commemoration  Week  at  Cambridge 
Cotkge  affords  one  of  these,  and  Eights 
HosfifHi-  Week  at  Oxford  another.  Their 
ties  family  has  the  first  claim  on  their 

hospitality  at  such  times,  but  a  young 
man  occasionally  ignores  that,  and  instead 
of  his  own  mother  rnd  sisters,  prefers  to 
invite  those  of  some  other  man.  He  always 
provides  a  chaperon,  otherwise  the  girls  could 
not  accept.  In  his  invitation  he  expressly 
mentions  that  Lady  or  Mrs.  So-and-So  has 
kindly  promised  to  act  as  chaperon. 

When  a  young  rr.an  at  college  arranges  to 
show  the  sights  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
(»*  Durham  to  friends  from  a  distance,  he  will 
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find  it  simpler  to  lunch  them  at  a  resiaimmt, 
if  they  are  girls.  Unless  one  of  them  should 
be  a  sister  of  his  own,  he  could  scarcely  enter- 
tain girls  even  on  these  terms,  and  he  could 
not  with  any  social  propriety  ask  them  even  to 
tea  at  his  chambers.  Young  men  are  sometimes 
apt  to  ignore  these  things,  and  they  set  girls 
down  as  prudes  who  are  only  behaving  as  the 
very  necessary  conventionalities  of  society 
require  them  to  do.  Girls  know  more  about  the 
rules  of  society  than  yoimg  men  do. 
Girls  know  Sometimes  a  sort  of  shyness,  or  fear 
better  of  being  misunderstood,  allows  them 

sometimes   to    drift    into    some    engagement 
that,  they  know  very  well,  would  be 
emng  against  the  social  code.    It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  girl  to  say :   ••  That  would  not  be 
quite  proper,  would  it  ?"    It  suggests  a  train 
of  ideas  that  she  would  much  rather  not  brinf 
mto  sight  at  all  when  conversing  with  a  m&i. 
If  he  has  tact,   he  spares  her  any  such  di* 
agreeable  necessity.    If  he  has  not,  she  must 
write  to  him,  a  much  easier  mode  of  expressing 
her  difficulty,  and  get  out  of  the  engagement 
m  that  way.    A  single  mistake  of  this  kind 
might    lead  to  serious    misconstruction    in  a 
censorious  world  where  the  very  blackest  view 
IS  the  one  taken  by  the  numerous  Mrs.  and 
Misses  Grundy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ahnost 
equally  numerous  Grundys,  Esq. 

Gossip  is  a  detestable  thing,  but  all  these  male 
and  female  idlers,  whose  lives  are  empty  and 
who  try  to  fill  them  with  such  husks  as 
scandal-mongering  and  other  works  of  hatred, 
mahce    and    all    uncharitableness,   make    life 
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a  hard  thing  to  others  and  a  vain  thing  to  them- 
selves. Talking  scandal  is  very  bad 
Talking  manners.  There  are  so  many  inter- 
Scandal  esting  things  to  talk  about  in  this 
curious  and  wonderful  world,  that 
no  one  has  any  excuse  for  making  the  JFaults 
and  failings  of  others  their  principal  topic  of 
conversation. 

The  lunch  and  tea  to  which  various  regi- 
ments invite  their  friends  at  race  meetings  are 
brought  to  a  point  of  perfection.  The 
MitHaty  arrangement  of  the  tables  alone  is 
Hospiialiiy  admirable,  with  their  middle  tier  for 
at  Races  jellies,  creams,  and  fruit,  and  the 
upper  tier  for  flowers. 

When  one  has  an  acquaintance  with  a  member 
or  members  of  any  regiment  or  club  that  enter- 
tains at  race  meetings,  it  is  not  at  all  good  form 
to  go  and  look  these  acquaintances  up  before 
having  lunched  oneself.  If  any  one  doing  so  is 
not  in  reality  cadging  for  an  invitation  to  lunch, 
he  has  all  the  appearance  of  it.  But  if  he  can 
say,  in  reply  to  such  invitation,  "  I'm  engaged 
to  lunch  with  the  '  WhatVits-names,' "  he  at 
once  escapes  the  imputation.  It  is  just  possible, 
however,  that  the  invitation  may  not  be  given, 
in  which  case  he  would  do  well  to  casually 
mention  his  lunch  engagement. 

At  Sandown  Park,  one  day  when  a  big 
meeting  was  on,  a  gentleman  on  one  of  the 
military  coaches  said  in  a  low  tone  to  two 
ladies  who  were  seated  beside  him :  '*  Look 
the  other  way,  to  your  l«^ft.  Here  comes  that 
awful  Mrs.  Chose  with  ler  daughter.  We 
don't  want  her  at  lunch,  do  we?"    But  she 
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would  not  be  ignored,  and  fastened  herself  on 
the  party. 

These  are  the  small  social  tragedies  of  life. 
A  single  disagreeable  person  can  spoil  a  whole 
party ;  but  one  agreeable  person 
Oar  SmaU  cannot  make  a  fMuly  a  success.  One 
Tragedies  pities  very  much  the  daughter  of  any 
woman  who  has  so  little  self-respect 
as  to  cadge  for  invitations.  The  poor  girl  has 
to  bear  much  of  the  odium,  but  undeservedly, 
for  she  often  writhes  mentally  with  shame  over 
her  mother's  doings. 

Tea  is  a  more  elastic  meal  than  lunch,  and 
casual  visitors  are  rather  expected  than  other- 
vise  to  call  round  at  the  coach,  or  at  the  tent  at 
Lord's,  between  4  and  5.30.  This  needs  no 
q>ecial  invitation,  but  still  one  has  to  be  on 
fairly  intimate  terms  with  one  at  least  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment,  or  the  members  of  the 
Club,  to  make  a  call  with  the  obvious  object  of 
tea. 

A  great  number  of  young  men  are  not  in  a 
position  to  entertain.  They  Uve,  perhaps,  in 
boarding-houses  or  furnished  apartments,  and 
belong  to  no  club.  Landladies  are  not  always 
villing  to  exert  themselves  to  make  things  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  for  a  party  of  ladies,  and 
occasionally  show  a  rooted  distrust  of  any  femi- 
nine visitors.  Women  of  that  hardworking 
class  see  so  much  of  the  seamy  side  of  human 
nature  that  they  become  extremely  suspicions, 
and  the  most  innocent  actions  appear  guilty  to 
them.  Very  disagreeable  contreiemps  occasion- 
ally occur  in  these  drcnmstances,  and  it  is  well 
to  avoid  all  risk  of  them. 
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U  any  young  man,  so  situated,  should  wish  to 
acknowledge  in  a  practical  way  the  hospitality 
shown  him,  he  can  send  flowers  to  a  hostess 
who  has  been  Idnd,  a  box  of  bonbons  on  her 
birthday,  or  at  Christmas,  or  Easter,  or  he  can,  if 
able  to  afford  it,  take  her  and  perhaps  another 
lady  to  do  a  play.  It  would  not  always  answer 
for  him  to  take  her  alone,  for  even  elderly  women 
are  not  beyond  the  tongue  of  scandal,  and  for 
various  reasons  it  is  go<^  to  "  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  evil."  It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that 
'  some  old  ladies  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  marry 
men  of  such  tender  years  that  they  might  have 
been  these  ladies'  grandsons.  All  women  have 
to  suffer,  in  a  way,  for  the  silly  ones,  for  men 
naturally  argue  that  what  women  have  done 
women  may  do,  and  they  cannot  see  an  elderly 
woman  and  a  young  man  together  without 
wondering  whether  it  is  "  another  case  of  boy- 
snatching." 

A  widow,  or  a  lady  whose  husband  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  go  out  in  the  evenings,  finds  it 
very  useful  to  have  a  young  man  on  her  list 
who  will  squire  herself  and  her  daughters  to  the 
play,  arrange  a  little  restaurant  psu-ty  for  her, 
or  ^e  her  and  "  the  girls  "  to  a  dance  and  look 
after  them  generally.  She  takes  care  that  he 
shadl  be  put  to  no  expense  whatever,  that  his 
own  amusement  is  properly  secured,  and  that 
in  one  hospitable  way  and  another  he  shall  be 
fully  repaid  for  the  trouble  he  takes  for  her  and 
her  party.  This  unwritten  agreement  often 
serves  both  sides  very  well.  At  first,  gossips 
think  **  there  must  be  something  between  him 
and  one  of  the  daughters,"  but  ^ter  awhile  the 
state  of  affairs  is  recognised  as  being  merely 
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the  ordinary  system  of  give-and-take  on  a 
footing  that  is  friendly  and  intimate,  without 
being  anything  more. 

A  famUy  of  girls  living  with  their  mother, 
with  no  man  in  the  house,  finds  such  a  friendly 
creature  invaluable.  They  depend  on  him  for 
hearing  what  is  going  on,  and  through  him  they 
find  their  way  to  many  little  pleasant  excursions, 
and  other  amusements,  while  he  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  almost  a  second  home  in  their 
mother's  house. 

It  might,  at  the  first  blush,  appear  to  be  a 
very  simple  matter  to  ask  a  few  ladies  of  high 
position  to  become  patronesses  of  a 
PatronesseshaU.,  charity  bazaar,  or  other  tmder- 
taking.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  a  task  requiring  the  most  delicate  tact  and 
consideration.  With  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  the  matter  is  simple  enough,  so  long  as 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  would  be  a  solecism 
to  ask  a  Royal  Highness  of  higher  precedence 
than  one  who  had  refused,  to  take  ttie  place  of 
the  latter.  For  instance,  if  Princess  Christian 
had  repUed  to  such  request  that  she  was  unable 
to  become  patroness,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
ask  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  her  stead.  As  wife 
to  the  Heir- Apparent,  this  lady  ranks  next  after 
the  Queen,  and  takes  precedence  of  the  King's 
daughters.  These,  again,  take  precedence  of 
their  aunts,  his  Majesty's  sisters  and  sisters- 
in-law. 

In  the  same  way,  it  would  not  do  to  ask  the 
lady  of  highest  position  in  the  county  to  be- 
come patroness,  instead  of  some  other  lady 
who  had  declined.    The  most  important  lady 
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nmst  be  asked  first.  And  then  another  difficnlty 
arises  in  the  printing  of  the  list  of  patronesses, 
Tiz. :  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  rules  of  prece- 
dence are  so  obvious  that  aH  difBculty  dis- 
appears, but  sometimes  the  only  refuge  from 
insurmountable  perplexities  is  to  be  found  in 
an  alphabetical  list.  It  should  always  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  name  of  any 
lady  or  ladies  of  superlative  rank  should 
precede  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  the 
names  of  these  ladies  must  be  in  strict  prece- 
dence, a  Marchioness  before  a  Countess,  a 
Viscomtess  before  a  Baron's  wife,  and  so  on. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PRECEDENCE 

Hovever  insigDificant  one's  position  in  life  may 
be,  it  is  always  possible  that  circumstances  may 
arise  in  whidi  some  knowledge  of  the  roles  of 
precedence  may  be  useful.  It  is  a  matter  that 
society  considers  of  great  importance.  In  getting 
upa  list  of  patrons  ror  a  charity  or  of  promoters 
<n  any  scheme,  or  of  guests  on  any  occasion,  it 
would  never  do  to  make  a  flagrant  misbike  on 
a  subject  that  all  well-bred  persons  are  supposed 
to  be  fairly  acquainted  with. 

*' Dukes  descended  of  the  royal  blood  take 
precedence  of  dukes  not  descended  of  the  royal 
blood."  So  says  Miles  in  his  "Catalogue  of 
Honour  "  of  the  time  of  James  I. ;  but  there  are 
nice  points  in  this  matter  that  have  never  yet 
been  decided.  Here  follow  a  few  points  in  pre- 
cedence on  which  no  doubt  exists : 

The  sovereign's  grandsons  take  precedence 
of  His  Majesty  s  brothers,  and  after  these  come 
his  nndes  and  nephews.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  next  in  tiie  scale,  followed  by : 
(1)  Lord  High  Chancellor,  if  a  peer  ;  (2)  Arch- 
bishop of  York ;  (3)  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland;  (4)  Lord  High  Treasurer,  if  a 
peer ;  (5)  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  if  a 
;  (6)  Lord  Privy  Seal,  if  a  peer ;  (7)  Lord 
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Great  Cluunberiaiii ;  IS)  Lord  Hi  A  Coottabk ; 

!9)  Earl  Marshal ;  (10)  Lord  I£gh  Admiral ; 
11)  Loxd  Steward  of  His  Majesty's  Household ; 
12)  Lord  Chamberlain  of  His  Majesty's  House- 
hold ;  (these,  7-12,  rankinK  above  peers  of  their 
own  degree). 

Then  come  dukes  of  England,  Scotland,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
dukes  of  Ireland  creation  since  1800  ;  followed 
by  eldest  sons  of  the  blood  royal.  Next  in 
sequence  come  marquises  in  the  above  order, 
followed  by  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes;  thai 
earls  in  the  same  order,  and  after  them  younger 
sons  of  dukes  of  the  blood  royal,  after  whom 
come  eldest  sons  of  marquises,  and  after  these 
theyounger  sons  of  dukes. 

Tne  eldest  sons  of  dukes  enjoy  the  precedence 
of  marquises,  even  though  they  have  no  title  as 
such.  For  instance,  the  eldest  son  of  ibt  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  though  only  Viscount  Cran- 
borne,  would  precede  an  earl  in  his  own  right, 
though  not  necessarily  an  earl  who  is  the  son  of 
a  marquis.  The  table  of  precedence  to  be  found 
in  every  peerage  settles  the  point  as  to  whidi, 
among  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes,  precedes  the 
other.  It  depends  on  the  date  oi  the  creation 
of  the  father's  titfe.  The  "British  Bible"  is 
never  more  intently  studied  than  -whta  there 
arises  a  question  of  precedence.  The  eldest 
sons  of  dukes  go  after  marquises  in  their  own 
right,  but  precede  earls,  llie  eldest  sons  of 
marquises  who  are  heads  of  families  come  after 
earls  and  before  viscounts.  The  eldest  sons  of 
earls  come  after  viscounts  and  before  barons, 
and  the  eldest  sons  of  viscounts  come  after 
barons  and  before  the  eldest  sons  of  barons. 
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Tliis  acems  simple  enots^,  but  there  are  oma- 
pUcatsoot  ci  Tanotts  kinds  whidi  necessitate 

the  most  careful  study  (m  the  part  of 
inMeades  hostesses.  Sometimes  a  point  be> 
Mf  amies  so  intricate  that,  in  despair, 

Pttc^enct  the  intendin|{  host  or  hostess  makes 

an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
to  hare  the  matter  settled.  When  one  remem- 
bers Uie  peeresses  in  their  own  right  and  their 
ddest  sons,  ami  then  the  ladies  who  became 
peeresses  by  creation,  the  matter  becomes  Tery 
mttch  involved. 

When  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  person  to 
anran^  for  the  reception  and  entertamment  of 

people  of  rank,eTen  if  onlyfor  some 
T*he  si^  purpose  as  a  meeting,  a  bazaar, 

AdvUxJ     or  ^  oeremcmy  snch  as   laying  a 

f  omidation  stone  or  opening  a  public 
building,  he  would  do  well  to  take  advice  from 
some  one  who  is  acquainted  with  all  the  laby- 
rinthine difficulties  of  precedence. 

After  viscounts,  whose  precedence  is  in  the 
lame  order  as  all  the  above,  come  the  eldest 
aens  of  earls  and  the  yonngor  sons  of  marquises. 

Then  come  the  bishops,  London  lead- 
Pitcedence  iug  way,  followed  by  Durham  and 
9f  Bishops  Winchester, theotherfenglishbishops 

accordmg  to  seniority  of  omsecra- 
tkm.  Irish  bishops  (consecrated  before  Dis- 
establishment Act)  come  after  the  English,  ac- 
cording to  seniority  of  consecration.* 

*  Archbishops  In  Ireland,  whether  Protestant  oi 
Cstholic,  enjoy  in  IrtUmdKhit  same  precedence  enjoyed 
ky  archtiishops  before  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church 
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Alter  file  bishops  come,  with  equal  rank,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
iibt  Ixiah  Lord  lieutenant,  if  a  baron.  Barons, 
in  the  order  as  above,  are  followed  by  the 
Spokker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  after 
lum  Idllow,  in  dne  order,  Commissioners  of  the 
Great  Seal,  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  Comp- 
trolkr  (rf  ^e  Household,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  Household,  Secretary 
ei  State  uid  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  if  not 
possessing  the  rank  of  baron. 

These  high  officials  are  followed  by  yiscounts' 
eldest  sons,  and  these  by  earls'  younger  sons, 
and  then  by  barons'  youngor  eons. 

After  these  come  Knights  of  the  Garter,  then 
Privy  Councillors,  after  them  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  ol 
Lancaster,  after  him  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 

followed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ; 
The  Ljtw    ftnd  then,  in  sequence,  the  Lords 

Justices  of  Appeal  and  the  President 
of  the  Divorce  Court,  according  to  date  of  their 
appointment.  Then  come  Judges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  who  have  precedence  of  the 
younger  sons  of  viscounts,  and  these  of  the 
younger  sons  of  barons.  Next  in  order  are 
sons  of  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  aiccording 
to  seniority  of  creation. 

At  this  point  baronets  come  into  the  scale  of 
precedence,  followed  by  the  Knights  Grand 

Cross  in  the  order  of  their  knight> 
Bwoneb     hood,  which  is  as  follows :  Bath, 

Star   of    India,    St.    Michael    and 

Act  in  1869,  with  precede.. ce  to  the  piimatM;  the 
same  ial«  applying  to  bishops. 
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St.  George,  Indian  Empire,  Royal  Victorian ; 
then  Knights  Commanders  in  the  same  order, 
and  after  these  Knights  Bachelors,  Judges 
of  County  Courts,  Serjeants-at-Law,  Masters 
in  Lunacy,  Companions  of  the  various  orders 
of  knighthood  in  their  sequence  as  above, 
followed  by  Companions  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order.  Members  of  the  Fifth  Class 
of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order  follow  the  D.S.O., 
and  are  followed  by  eldest  sons  of  the  younger 
sons  of  peers,  after  whom  rank  the  eldest 
sons  of  baronets.  Eldest  sons  of  knights  of 
fhe  Garter  come  next,  and  after  them  the  eldest 
sons  of  knights,  according  to  date  oi  their 
fathers'  knighthood.  Baronets'  sons  and  the 
younger  sons  of  knights  bring  to  a  conclusion 
the  long  list  of  men's  precedence  as  given  by 
Burke,  who  quotes  the  various  Acts  which 
regulate  these  matters. 

To  ^ve  in  detail  the  social  precedence  of 
ladies  would  be  merely  to  repeat  the  above 
list,  with  "wives  of"  before  the 
Precedence  names  of  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
of  Ladies  viscounts,  barons,  &c.,  and  *'  daugh- 
ters" instead  of  sons.  The  shorter 
plan  is  simply  to  note  the  exceptions,  which 
are  as  follows : 

The  wives  of  archbishops,  bishops,  all 
Court  and  State  functionaries  numbered  above 
from  3  to  12,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Irish  Chief  Secretary,  of  the  Speaker,  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal,  Treasurer  of  the 
Household,  Comptroller  of  the  Household, 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  Vice-Chamberlain 
of  the  Household  ;  also  wives  of  Knights  of  the 
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Garter,  Privy  CounciUors,  ChanceUor  o£  the 
Exchequer,  ChanceUor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  MastCT  <rf 
the  Rolls,  and  of  Judges  of  the  High  Court  ot 

Justice.  .     ».     ji 

In  none  of  these  cases  does  the  husbands 
position  or  appointment  confer  precedence  upon 

his  wife.  „  ., 

Following  daughters  of  barons  come  Maids 
of  Honour  to  the  Queen,  foUowed  by  wives  of 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  as  in  the  list  of  mens 
precedence,  and  so  on  in  order  to  the  end  ot 

that  list.  ,  t    tti  •  \ 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  men  of  official 
rank  whose  personal  precedence  is  higher  than 
that  of  their  rank,  take  that  higher  Pf^na* 
precedence.  For  instance,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
hmd  ranks  as  eighteenth  in  the  list  of  Enghsh 
dukes,  instead  of  as  Master  of  the  Horse. 

The  widows  of  peers  and  baronets  have 
precedence  of  the  wives  of  existing  peers  and 
baronets  respectively.  For  instance,  Georgina 
Countess  of  Dudley  has  precedence  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  the  present  earl's  wife.  ^^ 

Maids  of  Honour  are  given  the  prefix  '*  Hon. 
Privy  Councillors  rank  according  to  the  dates 
of  their  having  been  sworn  in. 

Ambassadors  enjoy  precedence  of  every  one 
save  members  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Court 
to  which  they  are  accredited,  and  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  crowned  heads.  Foreign  ministers 
and  envoys  have  no  real  precedence,  and  axe 
only  granted  it  by  courtesy. 

The  Lieutenant  of  a  county  and  the  High 
Sheriff  are  given  the  first  places  in  their  county. 
Burke  gives  the  Lieutenant  the  preference. 
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The  prnxdaice  of  peers  ii  regulated  by  the 
dates  of  the  creation  of  their  peerages,  andalso 
by  the  country  in  which  they  are  peers,  the 
order  of  the  latter  being  as  follows :  1,  Eng- 
land ;  2,  Scotland ;  3,  Great  Britain ;  4,  Ire- 
land ;  and  S,  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Baronets  also  rank  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  baronetcies. 

The  daughters  of  dukes,  marquises  and 
earls  have  the  courtesy  titte  of  " Lady"  before 
their  Christian  names.  They  retain  this  after 
marriage,  unless  the  husband  should  be  a  peer. 
They  are  addressed  on  envelopes  and  invita- 
tions as  "The  Lady  Anne  Blank"  or  "The 
Lady  Emily  Dash." 

Dukes'  daughters  have  precedence  of  count- 
esses. Daughters  of  peers  rank  immediately 
after  the  wives  of  eldest  sons  of  peers  ;  and 
t»ronets'  daughters  rank  after  the  wives  of 
eldest  sons  of  baronets. 

Dowager  peeresses  take  precedence  of  the 
wivesof  the  present  holders  of  the  title  ;  and  the 
widows  of  baronets  take  precedenee  of  the 
wives  of  the  existing  baronets. 

The  daughters  of  countesses  in  their  own 
nght  enjoy  the  same  title  as  the  daughters  of 
earls  ;  and  the  eldest  scm  of  a  countess  in  her 
own  right  takes  the  second  or  some  other 
tanuly  title,  the  younger  sons  being  called 
"Honble."  A  countess  in  her  own  right  is 
really  an  earl,  since  she  holds  the  earldom.  In 
the  same  way  the  children  of  a  baroness  in  her 
own  right  enjoy  the  same  precedence  as  those 
of  a  baron.  Thechildren  of  Baroness  Kinloss 
have  the  tifle  "Honble.,"  just  the  same  as 
though  they  were  the  sons  and  daujfhter  of  a 
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baron.    But  it  is  exceptional  for  titles  to  ran  in 
the  female  line. 

No  woman  can  be  a  duchess  in  her  own 
right* 

On  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family  the 
eldest  son's  wife  takes  precedence  of  her  sisters- 
in-law.  Her  eldest  daughter  becomes  Miss 
White  or  Miss  Black,  and  the  eldest  aunt  has 
to  give  up  that  title  and  become  Miss  Anne 
or  Miss  Mary  White  or  Black. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  our  King's  daughters 
who,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  became 
children  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  at  once 
t)ecame  entitled  to  tsdce  precedence  of  their 
aunts,  Princess  Christian,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
and  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg. 

A  married  woman  always  has  precedence  of 
an  unmarried  woman  of  similar  rank.  This  is 
an  invariable  rule,  and  it  is  sometimes  amusing 
to  see  a  Uttle  girl-bride  sail  into  a  room  with  an 
elderly  spinster  whom  she  is  chaperoning. 

Wives  of  viceroys  have  an  inconvenient  and 
quite  erroneous  idea  that  they  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  vice-reine.  This  mistake  has  led  to 
endless  squabbles  about  precedence,  not  only 
in  the  present  reign  but  during  that  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  wife  of  a  viceroy,  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  or  Governor-General  of 
CrfiT^a  derives  no  rank  or  status  from  her 


*  The  only  exception  that  I  can  remember  to  this 
rule  was  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Inveraess.  This  lady 
WM  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Arran,  was 
married  in  1815  to  Sir  George  Buggin,  Knt.,  assumed 
the  surname  (Underwood)  and  arms  of  her  mother's 
family  by  sign  manual  in  1804,  '"^^  ***  elected  to  ths 
peerage  in  1840. 
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husband's  office.  That  she  is  called  "Her 
Excellency"  is  due  to  mere  expediency  and 
conrtesy.  Women  have  not  yet  been  appointed 
';j  represent  the  sovereign.  The  privUeges 
enjoyed  by  ladies  who  are  "Excellencies" 
include  the  enirie  at  Buckingham  Palace  and 
seats  on  the  "  Duchesses'  Benches  "  at  a  royal 
ball  or  concert.  Wives  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  of  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers  enjoy 
similar  privUeges.  Invitations  to  State  cere- 
mimials  are  also  among  the  honours  granted 
to  all  these  ladies. 

When  King  Edward  VH.  came  to  the  throne 
he  made  a  rule  ihat  any  member  of  the  Royal 
Family,  present  in  a  colony,  should 
Prttxdenct  rank  therein  next  after  the  Governor 
iniht  of  that  colony. 

(kionits  The   proprietors   and    editor  of 

"  Burke's  Peerage,  Baronetage  and 
Knightage,"  the  best  authority  in  the  world  on 
mi»tters  of  precedence,  have  very  kindly  given 
me  permission  to  quote  here  in  ftill  their  pages 
on  the  relative  rank  of  officers  of  the  navy  and 
Mmy,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  also 
their  articles  on  precedence  in  the  colonies,  the 
^Jminion  of  Canada,  the  Colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  India.  These  are  sub- 
jects which  cannot  be  condensed  without  some 
result  of  confusion  to  the  reader  ;  but  for  lack 
of  space  I  have  been  obliged  to  abridge  them, 
and  must  refer  all  readers,  in  difficult  points,  to 
ccmsult" Burke's  Peerage"  itself.  In  it  they 
turn,  hnd  every  minutest  detail  of  the  etiquette 
of  precedence,  a  point  that  has  puzzled  innn- 
merable  hosts  amd  hostesses. 
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In  the  first  pages  of  "  Burke's  Peerage  "  the 
relative  precedence  of  every  member  of  the 
aristocracy  is  dearly  detailed. 

Relative  Rank  of  the  Officers  of  the  Navy  and 
Army  in  Great  Britain  or  Abroad. 

Rank  with 
1.  Admirals  of  the  Fleet  .  Field  Marshals, 
a.  Admirals  ....    Generals.* 

3.  Vice-Admirals  .    Lieutenant-Qenerals.» 

4.  Rear-Admirals  and   In- 'k       ^ 

•pectors- General     of  VMajor-Generals.* 

Hospitals  and  Fleets  .  I 

5.  Commodores,     ist    and  yBrigadier-Qenerals. 

and  Class  •  i 

6.  Captains  of  3  years'  seni-  "^ 

ority  and  Staff  Captains 
of  4  years'  seniority; 
Deputy       Inspectors- 
General   of  Hospitals 
and  Fleets;  Secretaries 
to  Admirals  of  the  Fleet 
according  to  service  in 
that  rank;  Paymasters- 
in  Chief;  Chief  Inspec- 
tors of  Machinery;  and 
Inspectors     of      Ma- 
chinery,   of    8    years' 
service  in  that  rank     .  . 
7.  Captains   under  3  three  ^ 
years'    seniority,    and 
Staff  Captains  under  4 
years  seniority;  Secre- 
taries to  Commanders- 
in-Chief,   of  5   years' 
service   in  that  rank; 
Inspectors     of      Ma- 
chinery under  8  years' 
service  in  that  rank 

•  The  relative  precedence 
general   officer   happening   to 
governor  of  a  fortress  at  home. 
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a.  Commandcn  and  Staff 
Cmnmanden ;  Fleet 
Burgeons;*  Secretaries 


Rank  with 


Lieutenant  -  Colonels, 
but  junior  of  that 
rank. 


to     Commanders  -  in  - 

Chief,  under   5  years' 

service  in  that   rank; 

Jjwt        Pajrmasters ; 

Fleet  Engineers;  and 

Naval    Instructors   of 

15  years'  seniority 
Q.  Lieutenants  of   8  years'  \ 

seniority,    and    Navi- 

C«ting  Lieutenants  of 

8 years' seniority;  Staff 

Surgeons;  Secretaries 

to  Junior  FUg  Officers; 

Commodores  1st  Class,  VMajort. 

or    Captains    of    the 

Fleet ;      Stait      Pay. 

masters ;    Naval    In- 
structors  of  8   years' 

seniority ;     and    Suff 

Engineers     .  .  . 

10.  Paymasters,    with,    but  ^ 

after  Lieutenants  of  8  I 

years*    seniority,    and  (Majors,  but  junior  of 
Chief  Engmeera  with,  [    that  rank, 
but  after  Lieutenants 
of  8  years*  seniority     .  J 
U.  Lieutenants,     under      8' 
years*    seniority,    and 
Navigating    Lieuten- 
ants,  under  8    years' 
seniority ;     Surgeons ; 
Secretaries  to  Commo- 
dores, and  Class ;  As-  Vcaptaias. 
sistant  Paymasters  of ' 
xa    year^    seniority ; 
Engineers  of  6  years^ 
seniority;   and   Naval 
Instructors    under    8 
years*  seniority    . 

«1£  'S  "»*"•"  wherein  the  army  and  navy  ad- 
SSfK^II!?'**'*^  concerned.  Fleet  Surgeons  wSfiSk 
with  and  as  BngaHc  Surpeofts.  ^^ 
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It.  AMifUat  Paymasters 
of  0  but  under  la  jrears* 
seniority  with,  but  alter 
Lieutenants  under  8 
years*  seniority;  and 
Engineers     under     6 

Eears*  seniority  with, 
ttt  after  Lieutenants 
under  8  years*  seniority 

1$.  Sub-Lieutenants;  As- 
sistant Pasrmasters  of 
6  years'  seniority ;  and 
Assistant  Engineers   . 

14.  Chief  Gunners,  Boat- 
swains, and  Carpenters 
with,  but  after  Sub- 
Lieutenants  . 


Rank  with 


.Captains,  but  junior  of 
that  rank. 


Lieutenants. 


VSeeond  Lieutenants. 


IS.  Qunners,       Boatswains, 
and  Carpenters    • 


x6.  Midshipmen  and  Clerks  .  - 


Conductors    oi    Sup- 

8 lies,  Conductors  of 
tores.  Master  Gun- 
ners, ist  Class,  but 
senior      of     th«M 

^Conductors  of  Sup- 
plies, Conductors  ol 
Stores,  Master  Gun- 
ners, ist  Class,  but 
junior      of 

.    ranks. 


The  precedency  of  colonial  officers  is  in 
some  cases  determined  by  colonial  enactmentSi 
tyy  royal  charters,  by  instructions  commnni^ 
cated  either  tmder  tiie  royal  si^et  and  si^ 
manual  throng  the  Secretary  m  State,  or  by 
anthoritative  vsafe.  In  the  absence  of  any 
such  sjpedal  authority,  Governors  should  gnidt 
themselves  by  the  table  ^ven  on  next  pa^,  and 
copied  by  permission  from  "  Btirke's  Peen|B.'* 
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Tablt  of  Precedence  of  Colonial  Officers. 

The  Governor,  lieutenant-Goyemor,  or 
officer  administering  the  Government. 

The  Senior  Officer  in  command  of  the 
troops,  if  of  the  rank  of  a  general,  and 
the  officer  in  command  of  Her  Majesty's 
naval  forces  on  the  station,  if  of  the  rank 
of  an  Admiral,  their  own  relative  rank 
being  determined  by  the  Queen's  Regula- 
tions on  that  subject. 

The  Bishop. 

The  Chief  Justice. 

The  Senior  Officer*  in  command  of  the 
troops,  if  of  the  rank  of  colonel  or  lieu- 
tenant-colonel,  and  the  officer  in  command 
of  Her  Majesty's  naval  forces  on  the 
station,  if  of  equivalent  rank,  their  own 
relative  rank  being  determined  by  the 
Queen's  Regulations  on  that  subject. 

The  Members  of  the  Executive  CoundL 

The  President  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  Members  of  the  Legislative  CoundL 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

The  Ptiisne  Judges. 

The  Members  of  tiie  House  of  Assembly. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  (not  being  in  the 
Exectidve  Council). 

The  Commissioners  or  Government  Agents 
of  Provinces  or  Districts. 

The  Attorney-General. 

The  Solidtor-General. 

*  Tha  military  and  naval  officers  upon  whom  the 
command  would  devolve,  in  the  absence  of  superior 
officers,  will  retain  the  precedence  assigned  to  them 
by  these  Regulations,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  such  superior  officer. 
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Not  being 

Members  of 

Executive 

CoondL 


The  Senior  Officer  in  command  of  the 
troops,  if  below  the  rank  of  colonel  or 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  Senior  Naval 
Officer  of  corresponding  rank. 

The  Archdeacon. 

The  Treasurer,  Paymaster- 
General,  or  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue 

The  Auditor-General  or  In- 
spector-General of  Accounts 

The  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands 

The  Collector  of  Customs 

The  Comptroller  of  Customs 

The  Surveyor-General 

Qerk  of  the  Executive  Coundl. 

Clerk  of  the  Legislative  CoundL 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

In  Courts  for  the  trial  of  piracy,  the  members 
are  to  take  rank  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  are  designated  in  Hex  Majesty's  commis- 
sion ;  except  in  the  case  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chief (where  there  is  one),  to  whom, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  the  chair  on  the  right 
of  the  President  of  the  Court  is  assisted. 

Persons  entitled  to  precedence  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  foreign  countries,  are  not  en- 
titled, as  of  a  right,  to  the  same  precedence  in 
the  British  colonies  ;  butin  the  absence  of  any 
spedal  instructions  from  the  Oueen,  the  pre- 
cedence <rf  such  persons  relativdy  to  the  above- 
mention«l  colonial  officers  will  be  determined 
by  tbe  Governor,  having  regard  to  the  soda] 
condition  of  the  colony  under  his  Goveni- 
ment 
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Table  of  Precedence  within  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

1.  The  GoTemor*General  or  officer  adminis- 

tering  the  Government. 

2.  Senior  Officer  a)mmandin|t  Her  Majesty** 

troops  within  the  Dominion,  if  of  the 
rank  of  a  general,  and  officer  command- 
ing  Her  ioajesty's  naval  forces  on  the 
British  North  American  station,  if  of  the 
nmk  of  an  admiral;  their  own  relative 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Queen's 
Regulations  on  this  subject 

3.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 

4.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Onebec.         ^ 

5.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 

6.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Bruns- 

wick. 

7.  Archbishops   and  Bishops,   according   to 

seniority. 

8.  Members   of  the   Cabinet,   according   to 

senicnrity. 

9.  The  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

10.  The  Chief  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Lawand 

Equity,  according  to  seniority. 

11.  Members  of  the  Privy  Council  not  of  the 

Cabinet. 

12.  General  Officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Army 

serving  in  the  Dominion,  and  officers  of 
the  rank  of  admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy 
serving  on  the  British  North  American 
station,  not  being  in  the  chief  command ; 
the  relative  rank  of  such  officers  to  be 
determined  by  the  Queen's  Regulations. 

13.  The  Officer   commanding  Her  Majnty** 

troops  in  the  Dominion,  if  of  the  rank  ol 
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Cokxiel  or  inferior  rank,  and  the  Offioor 
commanding  Her  Majesty't  Naval  Forcea 
on  the  British  North  American  Station,  if 
of  cquiTalent  rank ;  their  relatiTe  rank  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  Queen's  R^ola- 
tions. 

14.  Members  of  the  Senate. 

15   Speaker  of  the  House  oi  Commons. 

16.  Puisne  Judges  of  Courts  of  Law  and  Equitf, 

according  to  seniority. 

17.  Members  m  the  House  of  Coounons. 

18.  Members  of  Executire  Councfl  (Provincial), 

within  their  Province. 

19.  Speaker  of  Legislative  Council,  within  his 

Province, 

20.  Members  of  Legislative  CouncQ,  within  their 

Province. 

21.  S^qJter  of  Legishitive  Assembly,  within  Us 

Plrovince. 

22.  Members  of  Legislative  Assembly,  within 

their  Province. 

Table  of  Precedence  withm  the  Colon/  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(Special  Precedence  by  Royal  Charter 
dated  May  4,  2nd  W.  IV.) 

1.  The  Governor  being  ex  officio  Commander- 

in-Chief. 

2.  The  Chief  Justice. 

3.  The  Puisne  Judges  according  to  the  Priority 

of  then:  appointments. 


1 
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WamuU  ^  Preetdenet  im  India, 
(By  Royal  Warrant) 

1.  Oo?«nor-Gcn«ral  and  Viceroy  of  India. 

2.  OoTcman  oi  Madras  aird  Bombay. 

3.  riaiMiint  o<  tlia  Coondi  d  the  Goremor* 


4.  Uentcnant-Govcmort  of  Bengalftha  North- 

western Pkorincca,  or  tlie  Pnnjabvhm  in 
his  o%fn  territoncs* 

5.  Coamiandcr*in-Chief  in  India. 

6.  LiTiT!f*n*-^^*^*"*'«»  of  Bengal,  the  North- 

western Prorinces,  and  the  Punjab. 

7.  Chief  Jostice  of  BengaL 

8.  Bishop  of  Calcntta«  Metropolitan  of  India.^ 

9.  Ordinary  Members  d  the  Comicil  of  the 

(yov^»*nor'Gcneral* 
la  Commanders-in-Chief,  in  Madras  and  Bon- 

11.  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  Naval 

Forces  in  India,  wiless  senior  in  rdatiTe 
rank  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  dL  Madras 
and  Bombay ,  in  which  case  he  trill  take  the 

12.  Ctdef  Justices  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the 

North-Westem  Provinces. 

13.  Bishops  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

14.  Ordinary  Members  of  Coondi  in  Madras  and 

Bombay. 

15.  Chief  Commissioners  and  Resident  at  Hy- 

derabad, and  Agents  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Rajputana,  Central  India,  and 
Baroda. 

16.  Poisne  Judges  of  the  High  Courts  of  Cal- 

cutta, Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  North' 
Western  Provinces. 
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17.  Vmarj  Offiocn  abort  the  nak  ei  Major- 


18.  Mi*^^**  Members  d  the  Coancfl  of  the 

Goreraor-GenenO.  when   eMembhid   to 
make  Lav  ,  Cc.  ,,  .. 

19.  Seoetarico  ;c  ib^  GoTtnunent  of  India. 

20.  Commiar-ini..  'n  H-tu''. 

21.  Jndfes  u  h"  Chid  Co^r^rl,  Fimjab. 

22.  AdeuflonJ  Jvcnh^tiof  tU   CotmcOaof  Ae 

G^c^».  •*  ui  M .  Ir.w  a..  Bombay,  when 
aa^^n  biit'  ^)  nuilw  Lav/-,4cc 

23.  Chi  t  S'ict-t.r?:^  tj  ♦bc>  GoYcmmeiits  of 

Mad >">••>;  d  >>:»:•  i'wy. 

24.  Members  ol  .he  I^';rJ'*tive  Comcil  of  the 

Laeotenan*  *"   -^cruor  i  Bengal. 

25.  Vioe-<3iancc     ^  -  of  Indian  Umyersities. 

First  Class. 

26.  avilians  of  31  years*  standing,  and  Major* 

Generala. 

27.  Advocate-General,  Calcutta. 

28.  Advocates-General,  Madras  and  Bombay. 

29.  Members  of  the  Boards  of  Revenne,  Madras, 

Bengal,  and  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
and  Commissioners  of  Revenne  and  Cos* 
toms,  Bombay. 

30.  Financial  Commissioner,  Pimjab. 

31.  Judicial  Commissioners,  and  the  Recorder  of 

Rangoon. 

32.  Comptroller-General  of  Accon.    s  in  India. 

33.  Commissicmers  of  Divisions  within  their 

own  Divisions,  and  Residents,  Pohtiad 
Agents,  and  Snperintendents  on  pay  of 
Rs.  2000  per  mensem  or  m(»«  (not  beint 
Collectors  or  Deputy  Commissioners  n 
British     Districts)     within     their     own 
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H.  CMl  and  Military  Secretaries  to  Govern- 
ments, Madras  and  Bombay,  and  Civil 
Secretaritt  to  Govemmente,  Bengal, 
North- Western  Provinces,  and  Punjab. 

35.  Surveyor-General  ol  India,  and  Directors- 

General  of  the  Post  Office,  and  of  Tele- 
graphs. 

36.  Chief  Engineers,  1st  Class. 

37.  Archdeacons   of    Calcutta,   Madras    and 

Bombay. 

38.  Brigadiers-General. 

Second  Class. 

39.  Qvilians  of  twenty-three  years'  standing, 

and  Colonels. 

40.  Commissioners  of  Divisions  and  Commis- 

sioner of  Police,  Calcutta. 

41.  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy. 

42.  Residents,    Political   Agents,    and   Super- 

intendeuts  <m  pay  of  I&  2000  per  mensem 
or  more  (not  being  Collectors  or  Deputy 
Commissioners  of  British  Districts). 

43.  Superintendent,     Great     Trigonometrical 

Survey. 

44.  Commissioner  of  Inland  Customs. 

45.  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Govern- 

ment of  India. 

46.  Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

47.  Inspector-General  of  Forests  in  India. 

48.  Standing  Counsel  to  the  Government  of 

India. 

49.  Military  Accountant-General. 

50.  Directors  of  Public  Instruction  under  Local 

Governments. 

51.  Accountants-General   for   Local   Govern- 

ments. 
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52.  bspedora-Gcaeral  of  Polke  wider  Load 

Gorenunents. 

53.  Director  of  Reveniie  Settlement,  aad  Super- 

intendent of  Revenue  Survey,  Medrae ; 
Survey  and  Settlement  Commissioners, 
Bombay ;  Commi8si<mer  of  Settiementfe, 
Punjab. 

54.  Remembrancers    of    Legal    Affairs    and 

Government  Advocates  in  the  North- 
western Provsooes,  the  Punjab,  and 
British  Burma. 

55.  Consulting  Engineers  to  the  Government  of 

India  for  Guaranteed  Railways,  Calcutta 
and  Lahore,  and  Chief  Engineers,  Second 
and  Third  Classes,  under  Local  Govern- 

Old&XS* 

56.  District  and  Sessions  Judges,  Collectors  and 

Magistrates  of  Districts.  Deputy  Commis- 
sioners of  Disbicts,  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Port  Blair,  and  the  Chief  Officer  ol 
each  Presidency  Muxiicipality,  within  their 
respective  chainges. 

57.  Officers  in  the  First  Class,  Graded  List  of 

Civil  Offices  not  reserved  for  Members  of 
the  Covenanted  Civil  Service. 


Third  Class. 

58.  Civilians  of  eight-^en  years'  standing  and 

Lieutenant-Colonels. 

59.  Political  Agents  and  Superintendents  on 

pay  <rf  Rs.  1000  per  mensem,  but  less 
tiian  Rs.  2000  (not  bdng  Collectors  or 
D^uty  Commissioners  of  British  Dis- 
tricts) wi£tiin  their  own  charges. 

60.  Military   Secretarv   to    the    GoveroMcat, 
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PMijab,  aad  Gril  Secrdarkt  to  Local 
Admiiustnitknis. 

61.  Priwatt  Secreturies  to  Governors. 

62.  Dinctors  of  Pnblic  Instmction  under  Local 

Adhninistrations. 

63.  Admini^rators-Genenl,  Calcutta,  Madras, 

aiulBcnnbay. 

61.  Inspectors-General  of  Gaols  &nd  of  Re^stra- 
tkm,  Sanitary  Commissioa«i-s,  Inspectors 
and  Consenrators  of  Forests  under  Local 
Goremments,  and  Postmasters-General. 

65.  Accountants-General   for   Local  Adminis- 

tration. 

66.  Cottsnlting  Engineer  to  the  Government  of 

India  for  Guaranteed  Railways,  Lncknow, 
and  Chief  and  Superintending  Engineers 
when  Secretaries  to  Local  Administra- 
tions, or  to  Agents  to  the  Governor- 
General. 

67.  Inspectors-General  of  Police  under  Local 

Administrations. 

68.  Senior  Chaplams. 

69.  Sm)erintendent  of  Marine,  Bombay,  and 

Deputy  Director  of  Indian  Marine. 

70.  Master  Attendants  and  Port  Officers. 

71.  Sheriffs  within  their  own  charges. 

72.  Officers  in  the  Second  Oass,  Graded  List  of 

Civil  Offices  not  reserved  for  Membera  of 
the  Covenanted  Civil  Service. 

Fourth  Class. 

73.  Gvilians  of  12  years'  standing  and  Majors. 

74.  Political  Agents  and  Superintendents  on 

pay  less  than  Rs.  1000  per  t«^«>«Ti. 
within  their  own  charges. 

75.  Gov«iunent  Solicitors. 
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76.  InMectow-GenenaaJGaobaiidolB^liJr^ 

tkm,  Sanitary  niiniiiiMiniy.r».  and  Cm- 
aerraton  of  Foreate  niMkr  Local  Adminis- 

trations.  *   .  »  ._a  _f 

77.  Officers  in  the  Tlrifd  Oaas,  Gcaded  Uift  of 

Civil  Offices  not  reaeriFed  far  Members  ot 

the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  

Officers  in  the  above  talAe  win  take  prece- 
dence in  order  of  the  numbers  of  the  q>to»- 
Thoac  included  in  one  number  will  t«^preoe- 
dence  inter  se  according  to  the  date  «t  eirtry 
mto  that  number.  ____. 

When  an  Officer  holds  more  thmi  ooe  por- 
tion in  the  tabic,  he  will  be  esi^ed  to  the 
highest  position  accorded  to  him.         ^^^ 

Officers  who  arc  temporarily  officuifj  in 
any  number  in  the  table  will  rank  m  that 
number  below  permanent  incumbeote. 

All  Officers  not  mentioned  in  the  above  taUe, 
whose  rank  is  regulated  by  coaq>ariaon  w^ 
rank  in  the  army,  to  have  the  sane  i;™;^ 
reference  to  civil  servants  as  is  enjoyed  By 
Military  Officers  of  equal  grades.  ^.     ^ 

All  other  persons  who  may  not  be  mentwnea 
in  this  table  to  take  rank  accon^g  to  govern 
usag«,  which  is  to  be  explained  and  determiaed 
by  Sie  Governor-General  in  CouncU  in  case  any 

question  shall  arise.  ^    j-  *-  w  *u-. 

Nothing  in  the  f orcgomg  Rules  to  distwb  the 
existing  practice  relating  to  precedence  at  Native 
Courts,  or  on  occasions  of  intercourse  with 
Natives,  and  the  Governor-General  in  Counal 
to  be  empowered  to  make  rules  for  such 
occattons  in  case  any  dispute  shall  arise. 

AK  ladies  to  take  place  according  to  the  r^k 
hercm  assigned  to  their  respective  husbands^ 
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^H«a  ^vins  pnirummu.1   in    Vn^»w^   intu^ 

Jimik  ^  flie  daughter, of  a«»^,^ 
JS5  ^S^J?****  according  to  tlicTiTaS 

M^bers  of  Conaca  mt  the  Presidendei   Z 

^-SS*^*??  ^^^  **  Bahnoral.  this 
y^^^^  *^  October,  in  the  jS 
fr.SZl^^  *o«sand  eight  hnndwd 
3?J;^s«,-mtheiitietr?S 

B7  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

(Signed)  SAUSBCRT. 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  NAMES 

It  is  far  from  easy  to  master  the  very  whim- 
sical prontuDciatioii  of  many  of  the  names  in 
oar  peerage  and  among  mititled  families.  A 
newcomer  into  ir«»^i«h  society  would  at  cmce 
tweal  his  newness  by  pronouncing  them  as 
Iksy  are  iqielled.  To  show  how  incorrect  tlUs 
would  be  I  append  a 
most  important : 

Abscrcmiby 

Abergavenny 

A'Court 

Acheson 

Acfaur 

Adyc 

A^jiaiiby 

Alhny  pucfaess  of) 


Aronamoc 

Arcedeckne 

Armagli 

Anmdcl 

Asqnith 

Ayacougli 


list,  f^-wiag  some  of  tlM 

Ab'ercrumby 
Ab'er^ienny 
Ay'comt 
Ay'cfaisscn 
Adaxe' 
Ad-eye' 
Agli'onby 
Awllsany 
CSU'trop 
Aleen' 
An'trobos 
Arbuth'not 
Ar'sy(te±ny 
Armah' 
Arr'undle 
As'quith 
Ask'ew 
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BufehoC 

Bdatrres 


Bcantort 

Bedd 

Bellev 

Berkeley 

Bertie 

Berwick 

Bethnne 

Bkunfield 

Bloaiit 

Blyth 

Bohvn 

Boua«|oii 

Bolmjbrok* 

BoUtho 

Boborer 


I' 

II 


Boeaiiqaet 

Boscawen 

Bon^hey 

Bonlnois 

Bonrchier 

Bonme 

Bonrke 

BouTerie 

Bovles 

Braboime 

R-radainme 

Brechta 

Broke 


h  II 
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Bag'ot 

Bajf'aly 

BaicarVu 

Bee'duun 

Bo'dark 

Bo'fort 

Biddle 

Bel-yu* 

Bark'ly 

Bar'tie 

Berr'ick 

Beeton 

Blnmfield 

Blunt 

Bly 

Boon 

Bor'ngon 

BoUinbrook 

Boly'tho 

Bole'sorer 

Bum'pas 

Bosnkay* 

Boscawen* 

Bo'y 

Bool'nwali 

Bowcher 

Bnm 

Burk 

Boov'eree 

Boles 

Brae'bum 

Bredaul'bn 

Bree'kn 

Brook 

Broom 

Bucdoo* 
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BardettCoatts 


Bnri^hky 


Csdoffam 

OuUard 

Calthorpe 

CMBoys 

Cuuxiea 

Capekl 

Cu«v 


QttMfigpj 


Qw^BsnunrQ 


Cholmoiidclcy 
Cnomity 


} 


BnU'er  (u  in  faoU) 

Bnll'ver      „ 

Bmd'tt  Cooto 

Bor'day 

Burly 

Berry  or  Bewry 

Cadn^'iui 

Kye'ar  (as  in  French) 

CaU'fhorp 

Cun'oys 

Camdim 

Kaypel 

Cary.t  Karoo' 

Kamegg'y 


CasUes 

Castle-ray 

Cray-py 

Charters  or  Chartrit 

Cheef  am 

Chetwood 

Chet'wind 

Chilesmore 

Chis'nm 

Chnmly 

Clanrick'ard 


*  This  ia  on«  of  tite  cases  where  different  fiunilies 
pronounce  the  name  differently,  the  Albemaries 
calling  themselves  Berry  and  the  Charlevilles - 
Be  wry. 

t  Cornish.  Qeneral  Pole-Carew  pronounces  his 
name  Poll  Kary. 
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Cloagh 


Cochnnc 
Cockbom 
CoghOl 

CcHidouA 
Colqnhonn 

Combe 


Croamton 
Crostbwaite 


D'A^oHar 
Dalhonsie 
Dalme&y 


WORTH  NOTING 
dari'iia 


Chiff 
Cloot 

Cog'm 

Cook 

CokeTy 

Cohoon' 

Cde'Til 

Coom 

Cnmbermeiv 

Cmnpton 

Cooaaiiah'ni 

Cunttafale 

Caa'iimjhani 

Cop'plestoa 

Co^'ce 

Coocfa 

Cok'ton 

Cuv'entiy 

Jooper  (usually) 
Cnty 

07*1011 

Cram'arty 
Oraii'by 


wait 


Day'ker 

Dag'willer 

DaUiow'aJc 


'? 
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DMliid 
DeBlaqniere 


Dela  Warr 

DeL'Ide(aiid 

O'Eretbr 

Dcrbf 

DeRot 

De Rohan 

Denrt 

De  Sattmarez 

DeaVoenx 


BeVead 

DolKoaronki 

Donegal 

Dnboudien 


Dondaa 

Donsaay 

DyncTor 

Elcho 


Ely 

Falconer 
Farq^ar 


Dal'rimpk 
Danl'ton 

I>ee-ell' or  DalTdl* 
DeBtackW 
Dawl'try 
Deech'ea 
Do'pool 
De  la  poor* 
Del'avar 
Dudley)  Dekel' 
Dnrrsby 
Darby 
DeRooa 
De  Roon 
Dea'ert 

fDeSo'maresaiid 
^Sttmmery 

DeVo' 

Dey'veroo 

DeVe'aey 

Dol'^orooky 

Don'nygall 

DraVedah 

Doo'bordev 

Dmnfreeoe 

Dnndasa' 

Dimsay'iiay 

Dmn'ever 

El'ko 
El'ghin 

rnnf«H1l^t|| 

Ee'ly 

Fawkner 
Fark 


1^ 


ar 
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Flldn 
Filcwy|nua 


FoiOis 


Gamgh 


Gefhin/ 

Giiiud 

GOdea 

GUtadt 

Goo^ 

Gof«rcr 


GrMireoor 


Halsbnry 
Hazim 
Heatliooai\ 
HtaXbcaUJ 

tuptsuxo 


ri?!"j!'  '^"'^  Firw'liOBhay 


Pooks 

FyiMt 
PtUs 
Fklate' 
Fitzwfe'.|na 


Fowlt 
Frood 


GmU'wat 

G^'dis 
Gsy'ian 
Jcrrit 

Geth 

Jilfaud 

GOdxf 

Glahma 

Gtad 

Gore 

Gregg 

Greer 

Grore'nor 
Ghin'i 


Hawls'bry 
Hays'lit 

Heth'cot 

Hen'age 
Heb'am 
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Har'lard 


Mmrwf 

Haits^VT 

iMywood 

H»T'vooa 

HiodjiMii 

Hod'aoB 

W«im|^»y|f|f 

Homnitttiidc 

HOOM 

Hume— HooM 

Hodiam 

Httth'om 

Hoogh 

H«K 

Howitoo 

Hoodctt  And  HewsloB 

How* 

How 

HogMMa 

How*gtmn 
Hew'tth 

HVOnBCBIOQOCftttZ 

Hmrstmmi'to 

Hwtrlrimon 

Hutchifloa 

Hewfh 

HyndflMii 

Hiiide*.maa 

fiMwW^ 

Ualey 

Dchcster 

n'chester 

Ibdw 

In^hcstree 
InTicas 

IiiTenurr'itT 

Ittcad 

Eye'tted 

ImDb 

Eye'Ty 

Iiod 

Eye'zod 

Jaoobj 

Jaco'bf 

JamcMo 

Jame'son  (two  tyUablct) 

Jamiwon 

Jem'isaon 

Jerome 

Jerome' 

Jervk 

Jar'Yis 

Jer'vis 

Jeane 

Jme 

Joceljii 

JoM'lyn 
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Keighley 

Kee'leyandKecthl] 

Keir 

Keer 

Kekewich 

Keckwich 

Ker,  Kerr 

Karr 

Killaloe  (Bishop  of) 

Kilaloo' 

Kilmorey 

Kiknurray 

Kingscote 

Kingscut 

Kinnoul 

Kinnool' 

Knollys,  Elnowles 

Noles 

Knyvett 

NivVel 

Kynaston 

Kin'aston 

Kynynmoond 

Kin-in'-mond 

Labalmondiere 

Labal'mondyeer 

Labonchere 

Lab'ooshare 

LasceHes 

Lass'elsand  Lasells' 

Lathom 

LaVthom 

Leconfield 

T4>:ck'onfield 

LdEanu 

Leffanew 

Lefevre 

Leleer'er 

Le^ 

Lee 

Lehmann 

Leicester 

Lester 

Leighton 

Layton 

Leinster 

Lixister 

Lemesurier 

Lemees'urer 

LeresonGower 

Loo'sonGore 

lityeate 

Lit'it 

Uangattock 
Uanlaff 

Langat'tock 
Landaff 

Londonderry  (Marqnis)Limd'ondry 

Loughborough 

Luffboro* 

Lysaght 

lie'satt 

Lyveden 

i 

Liv'den 

Macdes&ld 


Mak'klesfield 
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McCorquodale 

McDougall 

McEwan 

Mcque     \ 

McQfihae/ 

McSwiney 

Madachlan 

Madagan 

Macleod  \ 

MacLeod/ 

Macquoid 

Magheramome 

Magdala 

Magniac 

Magrath 

Mahon 

Mainwaring 

Majendie 

Maiden 

Malmesbury 

Mandeville 

Mansergh 

Marindm 

Marjoribanks 

Marlborough 

Martineau 

Mather 

Maturin 

Maurice 

Meikle 

Menteth 

Menzies 

Meux 

Meynell 

Mcyrick 


Makkork'adale 

Makdoo'gal 

MaJcew'an 

Mackway' 

Macsween'ay 
Maglaugh'lan  (guttural) 
Maklagg'an 

Macloud' 

Mackoid'  and  Maquoid' 

Ma'eramoum 

Magdah'la 

(as  spelled) 

Magrah' 

Mah'hon 

Man'nering 

Mazh'endy 

Maul'den 

Mahms'bry 

Man'devill 

Man'ser 

Marind'in 

Marshbanks 

Moll'boro 

Mart'inoh 

May'ther 

Matt'you-rin 

Morris  and  Moreese' 

Meek'eljohn 

Menteetii 

{Meen'yays  and 
Meen'ays 
Muse 
May'nell 
Mcrr'ick 
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hi! 


Meysey 

May'sie 

Mohun 

Moon 

Moleyns 

Mullins 

/MuU'inew  and 
\MuU'inQxe 

Molyneuz 

Monro 

Mtmro' 

Montagu 

Mun'tagiui 

Moutalt 

Montalt' 

Morant 

Morant' 

Moray 

Murray 

Mon'^l^oincnc 
Montgomery  f 

Mnntgom'ery 

Montmorency 

Mnntmorenn'cy 

Morijurty 

Moriar'ty 

Mosley 

Mose'ly 

Monat 

Moo'at 

Moole 

Mool 

Monlton 

Mole'ton 

Movillc 

Mo-viU' 

Mowbray 

Mo'bry 

MfUler 

MiUcr 

Kaas 

Nayce 

Napier 

Nay'pyer 

Nasmyth 

Nay'smith 

Naylor-Leyland 

Naylor  Lay'land 

Kepean 

Nepean' 

Northcote 

North'cut,  Nor'cut 

Northwick 

North'ick 

OgUvie 
Ogilvy 

Oh'gelvy 

Oliphant 

OU'iffant 

Olivier 

Oliv'yer 

Omagh 

O'ma 

Ommaney 

Omm'anny 
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Osbaklistoii 
Osborne 
Onless 
Outnun 

Paget 

Paravidni 

Patgeter 

Padey 

Pennycoidc 

Pepys 

Pierpoiiit    ^ 

Pierrepomt/ 

Pery 

Petrc 

Peyton 

Piers 

Pipon 

Pirie 

Pleyden 

Po« 

Pole 

Ponsonby 

Porteous 

Powlett 

Powersconrt 

Powis  \ 

Powysj 

Prideaux 

Pttgh 
Puleston 
Pulteney 
Pytchley 

Kalph 
Reay 


Osbanld'iston 
Os'bum 
Ool'ess 
Oot'ram 

Padg'et 

Paravee'cheenee 
Parj'etter 
Pays'ly 

Pennycook  and  Penny- 
quick 
Peeps,  Peps,  Peep'is 

Peer'point 

Perr'y 

Peter 

Payton 

Pierce 

Pee'pong 

Pir'ry 

Piay'dell 

Po-ee* 

Pod 

Punsunby 

Porte'-yus 

Paul'et 

Pore'scourt 

Po'-is 

Prced'oh 

Pew 

Pew'liston 

Polc'tay 

Pietch-ley  (ie  as  in  pie) 

RaifeorRaU 
Ray 
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ii;! 


Rees\ 

Rhys/ 

Renwick 

Renter 

Ripon 

Roche 

Rolleston 

Romilly 

Romney 

Rdntgen 

Rostrevor 

Rothes 

Rowton 

Roxbtirghe 

Ruthven 

Sadleir 

Salisbury 

Saltoun 

Sandys 

St.  Albans 

St.  Aubyn 

St.  Clair 

St.  John 

St.  Leger 

St.  Maur 

Selotts 

Sieveking 

Sievier 

Smithwick 

Sodor 

Somers 

Somerset 

Somerville 

Sondes 


Reece 

Renn'ick 

Royter 

Ripp'on 

Roach 

RoU-ston 

Rom'ily 

Rum'ney 

Roont'-ghen 

Rostrew'or 

Roth'es  (th  as  in 

brother) 
Roh'ton  > 

Rox'borough 
Riven 

Saddler 
Sauls'bury 
Sault'on 
Sands 

St.  Attl'bans 
St.  Oh'byn 
Sin'clair 
Sin'jon 

Sill'ijer  and  St.  Ledger 
Se'mor 
Selloo' 
See'-veking 
Severe' 
Smith'ick 
Sodder 
Summers 
Summerset 
Summerville 
Sonds 
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Sotilsby 

Speight 

Stoturton 

Strachan\ 

Strahan  J 

Stratheden 

Straubenzee 

Stttdey 

oymonds"\ 

Symons  j 

Talbot 

Teignmouth 

Teynham 

Tighe 

Tiverton 

Tollemache 

Tombs 

Torphichen 

Tredegar 

Trefusis 

Tremenhcere 

Trevanion 

Trevelyan 

Tuttiett 

Tyrone 

Tyssen 

Urquhart 

Vacher 
VaUetort 
Vaux 
Vavasour 

ViUiers 

Waldegrave 
Walden 


Soles'by 

Spate 

Sturt'on 

Strawn 

Strathee'den 
Stroub'enzee 
Stuke'-lcy 

Simmons 

Ts'Vbot 

Tin'muth 

Tane'am 

Tie 

Tivv'erton 

Tol'mash 

Toms 

Torf'ikcn 

Tredea'ger 

Trefew'sis 

Trem'enhere 

Trevann'yon 

TrevilVyan 

Tut'yctt 

Tir-ovn' 

Tyc'ssen 

Urck'art 

Vash'cr 
Valleytort 
Vaw,  Vo 
Vav'azoor 
Villers,  Villiers 

Wallgravc 
WaU'den 
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|i 


Walford 

WaU'ford 

Walpole 

Wd'poU 

Wantage 
WegneUn 

Wunt'age  (as  in  want) 
Wegg'elin 

Wemyss 

Wims 

WoUaston 

Wool'aston 

Wolseley 

Wool'sey 

Wriotheslej 

Rottsley 

Yeames 

Yeems 

Yeatman 

Yeetman 

Yerburgh 

Ycrber 

Yonge 

Young 

The  great  majority  of  English  titles  have  the 
little  word  **  of  "  as  part  of  them,  as  "  The  Duke 

of  Connaught,"  '*The  Earl  of  Kin- 
Anoihtr  tore,"  &c.  &c.  But  some  of  them 
IHtfiSl        have  not  this  little  preposition ;  and 

it  is  a  question  as  to  which  feels  the 
more  annoyed  at  an  inaccuracy,  the  man  who 
ought  to  have  it  and  finds  it  omitted,  or  the 
man  in  whose  title  it  does  not  appear  and  who 
is  wrongly  credited  with  it.  On  one  occasion 
(perhaps  many)  the  envelope  of  a  letter  ad. 
massed  incorrectly  with  the  "  of"  omitted  was 
returned  to  the  sender  by  the  possessor  of  the 
title  with  the  omission  rectified  and  the  "of" 
deeply  scored  under  with  ink. 

Almost  all  Emperors  and  Kings  and  Queens 
have  the  "of"  as  part  of  their  title  ;  but  there 
are  exceptions.  It  is  incorrect  ta 
Those  *a)ho  say  "  The  Emperor  of  Germany." 
fueoeii  His  title  is  "The  German  Em- 
peror,"  just  as  Napoleon  III. 
was     "  Emperor      of      the      French "     not 
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Emperor  of  Fnmce.    These  are  the  only  two 

•"a&I  the  Almanach  de  Gptha^  Aojr 
that  not  aU  Princes  have  the  "of  '  m  Con^- 
nental  countries  even  as  heads  of  famihes.  The 
cadets,  in  England  as  abroad,  are  •^^^Vl^J^ 
Arthui,  Prin<i  Geor|e.  or  whatever  their  Chm- 
StTname  may  be.  foUowed  by  "of"  and  the 
designation  of  the  family. 

Viscounts  and  Barons,  witti  tiie  exopH^,  oi 

Baron  of  Inchiquin  have  not  the  word  "of  m 
Baron  oi  *^^j4^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^l^en  follows 

Tfinse  *Djho  the  name  in  connection  with  a  tem- 
2^*r  torial  titie.  as  "Lord  kitchener  of 
Zt  Khartoum."  "  Baron  Abercromby  (rf 

^^  Aboukir."  &c.  &c.    But  above  the 

rank  of  viscount  the  "of "  is  the  «:«le.  «^d  it 
would  be  advisable  for  any  one  entering  London 
s^ety  as  a  novice  to  learn  by  teart^  few 
^^^s.      Here    they   are.   alphabetically 

arranged : 
Earl  Amherst. 
Earl  Annesley. 
Earl  Bathurst. 
Earl  Beauchamp. 
Earl  Belmore. 

Earl  Brownlow.  _        .      »  *  -i^- 

Earl  Bruce  (4th  titie  of  tiie  Marquis  of  Ailes- 

bury). 

Earl  Cadogan. 
Earl  Cairns. 
Marquis  Camden. 
Earl  Carrington. 
Earl  Castie-Stewart 
Earl  Cathcart. 
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Earl  Cawdor. 

Earl  Cholmondeley  (3rd  tiOe  of  the  Marquis 
of  Cholmondeley). 

Earl  Compton  (3rd  title  of  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton). 

Marquis  Conynifham. 

Earl  Cowley. 

EarlCowper. 

(Earl  de  Grey,  only  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  has  the  "of"  m  its  French  form  ;  £arl 
Delawarr  has  it  also  in  the  French  form  ;  also 
Earl  de  Montalt.) 

Marquis  Douro  (2nd  title  of  the  Duke  <A 
W^ellington). 

Earl  Egerton  (of  Tatton). 

Earl  Erne. 

Earl  Ferrers. 

Earl  Fife  (3rd  title  of  Duke  of  Fife). 

Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Earl  Fortescue. 

Earl  Grey. 

Earl  Cxosvenor  (2nd  title  of  Duke  of  West- 
minster). 

Earl  Howe. 

Earl  Jermyn  (3rd  title  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol).  ^ 

Earl  Manvers. 

Earl  MountcashelL 

Earl  Nelson. 

Earl  Percy  prd  title  of  Duke  of  Northumber^ 
<and). 

EarlPoulett. 

Earl  Russell. 

Earl  Spencer. 

Earl  Stanhope. 

Earl  Strange  (10th  title  of  Duke  of  AthoU). 
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Earl  Temple. 

derry). 

Earl  Waldegrave. 

Earl  Winterton.  •   ^  t  •«•- 

Ewl  Wycombe  (2nd  tiUe  ol  Marqms  of  Lana- 

downe). 

The  eldest  son  of  a  duke,  a  n»«l«»' <^.,?f 
*arLas  a  nile,  takes  his  father's  second  titte. 
•^^  For  instance,  the  eldest  son  of  the 

KU^  Duke  of  Abercom  is  the  M«q«Jf  « 
^f  Hamilton ;  of  the  D^  ke  of  Grafton, 
W//Wi.  ^Earl  if  Euston  (there  bemg  no 
"^UUT  ^q^sate  in  the  f amUy) ;  of  the 
IKtes  g^H  ^^  j^^^^^ter,  Viscount  »Un- 

deville  there  being  neither  marquisate  nor  earl- 
S'S^SmUy  randof  theDukeof  Some«a. 
L^  Seymour,  this  duke  havmg  only  Bu<m 
Sevmour  as  a  further  title.  ... 

^JTS  "^,  as  a  general  rule,  the  ^«*^« 
of  a  duke.t  marquis,  or  an  ^l^.^^^^ 
known  by  his  father's  second  title,  there  are 
SS^cS.  the  third  or  even  fourth  hOe  b^g 
somrtimes    preferred    for    family    or    other 

"^;  the  eldest  son  ^es,  ^^ter^ving  b^ 
known  all  his  life  by  the  second  ^tle  of  h^ 
father,  there  is  often  a  very  natural  objecboo 
to  the  second  son  adopting  it ;  and  m  such  a 
^he  Wd  take  a  di&erent  titie  if  such  were 
liable  For  instance,  when  the  Marquis  of 
^y8UtSeson.U,rdHaddon.cUedatttieage 

of^e.  his  brother  was  known  by  his  grand- 
lather's  fourth  tiUe,  Lord  Roos  of  Belvoir. 
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His  gnmdlather's ;  for  when  there  is  question 
of  the  children  of  a  marquis  who  is  the  son  of  a 
duke,  they  cannot  take  their  father's  title  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  he  has  none.  He  is  Mar- 
quis by  conrtesy— his  eldest  son  is  dependent 
on  the  grandfather  for  a  title.  If  he  were  a 
marqnis  in  his  own  ri|[ht,  and  head  of  the  fMoatv. 
it  would  be  different. 

N»mf.s  ofPUcts 

Beaulien  Bewly 

Belvoir  BeeVor 

Berkeley  (Square,  &C.)  Barkly 


Cheyne  (Row) 

Cirencester 

Clogher 

Chain'y 

Sir'cester 

Oaw'her 

Keighley 

Keeth'ly 

Magdalen  (College) 

Maud'len 

Thames 

There  are  many  words  by  pronouncing  which 
the  person  unaccustomed  to  society  is  tmme- 

diately  known.  I  give  a  few  of 
Pronun-  these,  but  must  refer  to  the  crucial 
dxHon         letter  '*  i "  and  its  pronunciation.    It 

is  a  tell-tale  Indeed.  The  sound 
should  be  as  short  as  possible,  with  no  linger- 
ing note  of  the  aA  in  it.  And  yet  I  have  heard 
the  son  of  a  marquis,  a  clergyman  in  Holy 
Orders,  call  wives  "  w&iyes,"  and  say  '•  repl&i " 
for  reply.    He,  however,  is  one  of  the  excep> 
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liai..  Mid  hk  mittdwt  may  wri^  from  Uck  of 

t.1  it.  rerr  matter  of  pronmiciatioii.    Some  ot 

do"  "as  he  was."  It  is  a  grammatical  error 
^t  jiS^the  ear  ev«»  more  than^other 
SLion  mistake,  ^i*..  "  those  sort  of  thmgs. 

In  the  word  "often"  the  t  Aoidd  not  be 
J^ded.    ••  Afternoon "isfl/.  not ahf.    "Last 
^^  also  has  the  a  short,  not  long,  m 

A  t^tnt        common  with  "  castle.' 
P«7^  The  Cam^dians  admired  very  much 

^*'''*  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  (now  Pnnce 

of  Wales)  manner  of  speaking  and  total  absence 

HJS^ol  the  upper  ctasses,  many  of  whom 
••'S^J^SS}■^*^^  isaq-erymoreappU- 
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cable  to  a  hen  than  a  human  being ;  but  it  is 
often  addressed  to  men,  women,  and  children  by 
persons  of  the  lowlier  classes  ;  and  it  is  almost 
as  indicative  of  want  of  good  breeding  as  that 
most  disgusting  and  objectionable  habit,  namely, 
wetting  the  thumb  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a 
book.  It  is  this  noisome  usage  that  makes  the 
books  at  some  circulating  hbraries  impossible  to 
the  cleanly  or  rdFined.  It  is  easy  to  tell  by  the 
appearance  of  the  lower  comer  of  the  pages,  as 
compared  with  the  upper,  when  the  volumes 
have  been  subjected  to  such  coarse  treatment. 

In  pronunciation  the  combined  vowels  "  ou" 
or  "ow  "  are  the  great  test.  The  words  "  how,*^ 
*'  cow,"  "  mountain,"  "  fountain,"  "  crowd,"  arc 
crucial.  If  the  slightest  sound  of  the  vowel 
"  a"  is  allowed  to  creep  into  the  "  ou  "  or  "ow," 
it  tells  its  tale  at  once. 

Another  underbred  expression  is  that  which 
calls  bowing  "  moving."  "  Ought  I  to  move  to 
her  first,  or  she  to  me  ?  "  asks  some  one  of  the 
editor  of  a  lady's  newspaper,  referring  to  the 
act  of  bowing.  "  Whatever  did  she  mean  ?  " 
*' Wherever  are  you  going  ?"  are  grammatical, 
but  not  social,  errors,  for  this  mistake  is  con- 
stantly made  by  persons  of  good  position  and 
education. 

Certain  grammatical  errors  in  speech  are 
frequently  quite  correct,  socially  speaking. 
"  Like  he  did,"  •'  Uke  I  was,"  "  Uke  you  weie," 
&c.,  are  expressions  that  fall  every  day  from 
the  lips  of  the  high-bom  and  the  well-dressed, 
though  they  are  calculated  to  horrify  the  lover 
of  pure  Engli^.  The  reviewer  of  fiction  is 
always  jumping  on  these  expressions,  but  his 
righteous  efforts  are  likely  to  be  useless  so  long 
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'^^^^  ol  them  U  the  mi»«  of  to.  word 

duchess  and  the  f^yf^^ttad^at  the 
"°^5:;5t"/V^S"St"»  unknown  ex^^ 

li'  u'S^tJ^inndation  and  .certain 

It  IS  *°°J*  ™.j;„_- thcr  than  in  observing 

clearness  of  diction,  "f^f ',  ^-ccustomed  to 

the  rules  of  g««^' *SJ„S^^^.  ^r 
good  society  may  be  distmgm^.  ^^  ^^,  „ 

Ltance.  talks  of  "  ™^^ ..  ??The  D^ess 
withoutpronouncingthefinal  A^,^^"^^io. 

the  mediinn  of  the  V^;^^^Y^Se^  Jd 
gest  the  difference,  "  Twixt  ^weeoi^^ch  in 
I'weedledee."  but  theix  is  qmte  ^  mucn^ 
••dnm"  and  "dec"  «  *1^«*  is  m  «w  i— 
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participial "  in' "  of  the  costemonger  and  of  iht 
countess. 

Not  that  all  well-educated  women,  or  all 
aristocratic  women,  pronounce  "ing"  without 
its  final  letter.  By  no  means !  That  some  of 
the  bluest  and  creamiest  of  aristocrats  do  so 
habitually  is  sure  enou^. 

But  there  are  social  verbal  solecisms  that 
betray  the  speaker  in  a  moment.  For  instance, 
when  some  one  apologises  for  some  uninten- 
tional intrusion  upon  the  personal  rights  of 
another,  such  as  a  sUght  push  in  a  crowd  or  an 
involuntary  collision,  the  person  to  whom  the 
apology  is  made  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
iniortmng  all  hearers  as  to  his  breeding.  If  he 
says  "  Granted,"  we  all  know  that  he  is  un- 
accustomed to  the  society  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, though  the  spirit  that  injures  his  reply  is 
just  the  same  as  that  which  actuates  the  **  Not 
at  all,"  or  "  It  was  my  fault"  or  "  II  n'y  a  pas  dg 
quoi"  of  the  better  bied.  '*  Granted  "  is,  m  this 
connection,  a  glaring  social  solm'sm.  So  is  the 
phrase  "  I  don't  mind,"  in  reply  to  some  friendly 
offer.  It  is  inadequate,  and  therefore  bad 
manners,  which  "Granted"  or  '*I  grant  it"  is 
not,  in  the  very  least.  These  last  are  pure 
politeness,  though  they  betray  inacquaintance 
witii  sodal  forms. 

"  I  don't  mind,"  as  a  reply  to  an  invitation  or 
to  an  offer  of  a  gift  or  a  loan,  is  actually  rude, 
though  it  is  not  meant  to  be  so.  It  has  become 
the  accepted  form  of  thanks  or  acceptance  in  tha 
humbler  ranks  of  life,  whose  members  are  un- 
accustomed to  give  free  expression  to  their 
sentiments.  It  is  a  respectable  phrase,  but  has 
occasicotally  a  ludicrous  effect  upon  those  who 
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do  not  know  it.    For  instance,  a  lady  who  em- 
Syyed  several  men  in  canring  ««*  ^ome  rei»^ 
Sher  town  house,  discovered  tljt  one  of  th«a 
Std  a  weak  chest,  and  very  kindly  she  ^dto 
Sn,  "  Would  you  like  to  go  f^^  «»  ^ab^y 
tomv  country  place  and  stay ^^J^^^^Jj 
^rJteward  wiU  look  after  you."    He  reph«i. 
afttt  an  instant's  thought,  » I  don't  mind  i£I 
S"    The  lady,  being  one  of  the  outspok«i  sort, 
%^^  wit^'some^Uttie  indignation   ">»^ 
SS^handsomeofyou,Imustsay;     Sheso^ 
s^  however,  that  he  was  reaUy  both  pleased 
^dg«tef«l,notwithstandinghiscoolmdifferent 

'^^'one  raised  by  circumstances  from  low 
de^^tXhplaces^of  the  earth  would  do  wd^ 
♦n  shake  o«  aU  such  expressions.  And  ^erc 
*^e^^e^Aincorre5.  When adced" How 
dfve  do  ?  'Mt  is  unnecessary  to  reply,  "  Nicdy^ 
think  you,"  the  usual  response  m  the  humbly 
3Sof  life,  variedoccasionallyby  "I «» n^Y- 
iLrz^.  .. . "  «ho  «rtf>aker  in  a  moment. 


vralksot  me, vanea oc^.««.iw™7  ~ /    -  — —^  '  . 

tSs^' gives  away "  the  speaka  m  amomnit. 

Totelk  of  an  " invite"  is  another  socud  sole- 


To  talk  ot  an  •'  iivite"'is  another  socisdsole- 
Sii^andt^talkof  » laying  down '  orof«^g» 
"Lvili  about "  is  also  indicative  of  msuffia^t 

J?^f  ;«♦»!«.  wavs  of  the  educated  world, 
traixung  m  tne  ways  w»  ****  *•**  a^h-  ai,« 

lirmgoing  to  lay  down  for  a  b»t"  tells  the 
hi;S^  mulh  more  about  ttie  speaker  ^^t 
heprshe  is  about  to  Ue  down  and  rest  for  a 

""^  A^very  funny  expression  is  used  in  the  un- 
cuWvat7d  sections  of  society.  "He  bought  a 
So«  me"  or  "  She  bought  a  sdver  t«pot 
dSme"  The  right  word  is  the  less  emphatic 
Mo£."  The  other  seems  to  suggest  tlut  ^e 
wious  articles   had  been  adhermg   to  the 
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eeiler  until  som«  one  came  along  and  bought 

them. 

Another  phrase  never  uaed  in  good  society  is 
"if  he  is  agreeable"  in  the  sense  of  "if  he 
agrees"  or  approves.  .      „      ^  wi 

Except  when  in  France  do  not  caU  a  table 
napkin  a  serviette. 

Never  call  a  photograph  a  photo ;  nor  an 
invitation  an  invite.  Never  call  sherry  "  sherry 
wine,"  any  more  than  you  would  call  claiet 
"  daret  wine."  Port  wine  is  usual.  Sound  the 
final  "  t "  in  valet,  which  has  now  become  gene- 
rally adopted  as  an  English  word.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
word  "  girl."  It  is  midway  between  "  gairl 
with  the  "r"  unpronounccd  but  allowed  for, 
and  "  gel,"  though  neither  of  these  is  in  itself 
correct.  The  word  envelope  retams  the  French 
pronunciation  in  its  first  syllabic  ;  whUe  "  chan- 
deher"  is  sounded  like  English  in  the  first 
syllable  and  like  French  in  the  other  two. 
People  who  would  never  dream  of  calling  Paris 
"Paree,"  yet  call  Calais  "Calay."  The  word 
Boulogne  is  a  puzzle  to  many.  It  is  usually 
pronounced  Boo-loin  by  English.  The  word 
"  genteel "  is  now  obsolete,  so  far  as  the  refined 
classes  are  concerned;  and  "elegant"  is  an 
adjective  very  rarely  used. 

Is  it  bad  manners  to  talk  slang  ?    Now  here 
is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  straij^t 
off  with  a  "  Yes  "  or  a  "  No."    TTie 
SUng  fact  is  that  so  many  slang  terms  hit 

off  so  happily  a  phase  of  thought  or 
a  condition  or  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
tiiat  after  a  while  it  becomes  indispensable  and 
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is  adopted  into  the  language.  Like  the  parvenn 
who  by  dint  of  his  quahties  renders  himself 
popular  in  society,  so  the  slang  word,  first  tole- 
rated, becomes  in  time  so  useful  that  even  the 
most  particular  fayour  it. 

But  coarse  and  vulgar  slang  expressions  are 
a  very  different  matter,  and  the  use  of  these  in 
polite  society  is  a  piece  of  very  bad  taste.  Far 
from  being  in  this  category  are  such  terms  as 
«  done  up^'  for  "  tired  out,"  and  many  others 
that  have  been  adopted  into  the  idiom  of  our 
language. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
MOURNING 

When  a  death  occurs  in  a  famay,  the  acc€g»4 
i2te<5^dngthe  £act  knovm  to  ttie  outside 
SSd  ta^Ttowing  down  aU  the  bbnds  and 
SSi  UP  tli  knocke?  with  a  piece  of  orape.  i^ 
SI«S^t  of  the  death  is  sent  to  the  pag« 
to  insertion  in  the  obituary  column,  and  letter 
Se^Jritten  to  relatives  and  very  intimate 
friends  riving  them  the  sad  news. 

^n  the  obituary  notice  is  followed  by  the 
w«Sr^' SS^t^s^  it  wouldbe  in  egregicmd^ 
SSTSste  to  send  any ;  but  the  great  inajori^ 
rffiSs  welcome  W  b^u&d  ^ens  ci 
Sf2^^d  respect  for  the  departed.     A 

flS;^.  and  at  the  end  of  a  wedc  o^o  letters 
of  thanks  are  written  and  despatched. 

**M^hile.  a  trtrict  »oc^  ^fJ'JSf'S  ^ 
anv  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  ^Ul  be  s^ 
^Mt  Se  house  of  mourmng  ^""^f  «^«^^ 
^^  awUed  to  men  as  well,  but  it  has  greaUy 
XS^dSng  the  last.quarter  ofa  ^^ 
It  still,  however,  keeps  m  the  ^^J^J^ 
tte  funeral  all  the  women  ."lativw  ol  ^ 
SUased.  They  may  poswbly  attend  the 
SSXand.  in' this  case,  th«re  wiU  beno 
SJTte  losi  about  the  very  deep  moumwg 
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nettssMT  for  the  occasion.     In  IrcUnd  the 
SSS^STtlTfeunUy  do  not  attend  funerals^ 
Sj^gland  there  ie  signs  that  the  very^g 
SdSf  is  to  be  spared  those  who  can  bw  it 
^^  Men  would  gladly  see  tiie  rtdct^ 
SSd  that  no   ladies  should  do  more  th^ 
StoS  tt^  memorial  service ;  for.  apart  fa^ 
Reconsideration  of  nerves  and  the  loss  of  s^ 
cOTtrol  induced  by  long  nur^g  «»d  anxid^r 
SS  grief,  a  bieakiown  ha*  aj>»"°™l^^ 
S^e  men  themselves.     They  can   masta% 
SftifthS  lifdong  habit,  all  outward  sign  of 
^  o^  gridl^t  the  visible  distress  of  their 
suffering  relatives  is  too  much  for  them. 

ttte  ilual  to  add  to  the  newspaper  noh^  ^ 
day  and  hour  fixed  for  the  ^^^^  .^^  "^^^f. 
SLrof  the  cemetery  <«;  <^?»»*°?^,^^ 
^  take  place.    A  couple  of  carnages  are  pro^ 
v^dedf or  the  use  of  any  relatives  or  fn«ds 
whTm^y  choose  to  join  the  family  ^  ^ 
^oLioJ.     No  invitations  are  sent  out^ 
S^is  no  Imich.  such  as  used  to  be  a  prom^ 
nent  feature  of  funerals  some  time  ago.  A  n^ 
^written  to  any  relatives  or  fncnds  who  m« 
ISdv  to^  the  announcement  in  the  papers, 
SSLg  Se  hour  at  which  the  funeral  wdl 
^tte  house.    It  would  not  be  in  good  ^te 
to  lavite  them  to  attend.    Such  thmgs  ^l«»g 
to  aioeriod  when  funerals  were  conductedma 

S,:L^^Twould  se^ra  ^^^^^^^ 
The  writer  of  these  notes  would  merely  sugg^or 
St^ould  the  recipient  care  to  be  present^, 
necessary  particulars  are  made  known  tohjm, 
EWSiSvery  sUght  invitation  is  sent  only  t^ 

"?ie  servant  who  answers  tte  d?Sf-1^^ 
be  provided  as  soon  as  possible  with  moummg 
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livtry  or  a  mourning  gown,  for  friends  caU 
every  day  to  inquire  after  the  ^mily.  No  <me 
enters  the  house  unless  spedaUy  invited  to  do 
to  by  some  member  of  the  family ;  but  cards 
are  left,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  sen^nt  in 
question  to  keep  them  all  lAr^  the  ladies  at 
fhe  end  of  each  day  about  tne  callers,  and  after 
the  funeral  to  hand  them  all  the  cards  left,  m 
order  that  "Thanks  for  kind  inquiries  may 
be  sent  to  all  who  have  called. 

Wine  and  biscuits  are  provided  in  the  draw- 
ing-room for  those  who  are  going  to  the  cemetery 
or  crematorium ;  and  if  any  should  have  owne 
from  a  distance  special  arrangements  for  thor 
Inncheon  are  made  by  the  family.  But  the 
ladies  do  not  appear. 

As  funerals  are  at  present  conducted,  me 
mourners  are  very  often  exposed  to  real  hard- 
ship  in   the  matter   of  cold   and   inclement 
WMther.    To  stand  bareheaded  in  fog  or  frost 
or  in  a  bitter  wind  is  only  to  follow  the  trac- 
tions of  kmg-eslablished  custom,  but  it «  quite 
time  that  some  provision  were  made  for  the 
ncotection  of  mourners  and  friends  at  funarals. 
E  ought  to  be  obUgatory  upon  the  officials  at 
cemeteries  to  have  tents  or  awnings  ready  to 
erect  round  the  grave  when  the  weather  condi- 
tions are  such  as  to  necessitate  such  precaution. 
Om-  forefathers  seemed  to  be  able  to  throw  oft 
f^nu  in  a  fashion  unknown  to  our  own  age, 
when  the  very  word  has  come  to  have  an 
ominous  sound,  and  since  the  am>carance  of 
influenza  in  our  midst  it  is  impossible  to  be  too 
careful  about  colds.    Many  nr.en  keep  their  hats 
on  at  funerals  in  self-defence,  and  no  one  can 
tdame  them  for  it,  but  there  are  many  whose 
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feelings  of  grief  and  loss  are  too  P<>w«rW  tor 
tt^  at  such  moments,  and  even  m  \}f^Vr 

solemn  but   hopeful  vo'J^  *",.*^L  S^o 
nS^should  be  no  necessity  ^r  them  to  do  so 

^SSuV  ^ter  of  some  sort,  and  ^^e  c^««^ 

X^oi  the  nation  wiU  »«<»;,  «»*iJ~P^^ 
!«-™r*ft  bein^  taken  as  will  enable  moom^ 
S^S  ttieislSenof  regret,  anddergy- 
S^to^  ti^be»«tifol  Burial  Service  ov«r 
Sf  deLTwShout  exposure  to  the  risks  w^<^ 
£*p^;t^?SiSS«.  they  are  obUged  to 

*^d  the  awning  or  canopy  Wd  also^ 
mother  purpose.     The  moum^w^o^ 

^S^rs,  Jount  their  tears,  as  it  wore,  ai^ 
^food  for  gossip  in  the  proceedmgs.  It  i» 
SiSwho  sSys  £at  in  time  oi^o^^ 
S  i^ys  somi  human  gnat  at  h^d  to  sta^ 
Sid  ^y  the  sufferer.  Even  at  the jrave 
Sae^  to  be  found  those  to  whom  gnef  ii 

''^Tl^lfashioned  fmxeral  conducted  h.^ 
open  air  at  all  seasons  of  ^U^^.^^'^^'Z 
indent,  will  probably  ^l^^^^l^ 
oast  It  is  now  replaced  by  tne  /^*ice  ™ 
&h" generally  the  church  atte^df*  by  toe 

de^ed  perso^-^*!^  ^^T'  ^?  *^^'l^ 
r^Tcr  and  the  committal  sentences  bemg 
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uttered  at  the  grave.    A  very  beatttiful  service 
it  that  of  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  and  it  it 
enhanced  by  the  singing  of  such  hymns  at 
were  favourites  of  the  departed.    The  flowers 
tent  by  friends  are  arranged  about  the  chancel, 
choir,  and  pulpit,  and  the  church  seems  a  more 
appropriate  place  for  sorrowing  mourners  than 
the  open  graveyard,  where  many  curious  and 
faiquisitive,  but  otherwise  uninterested,  persons 
Msemble.    At  one  such  service,  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  of  a  young  and  lovely 
woman,  only  a  girl,  who  had  died  when  her 
little  baby  was  a  few  days  old,  the  wreaths 
and  other  flowers  were  so  numerous  that  they 
almost  filled  the   chancel.     The   pulpit  was 
hidden  by  them,  and  the  arch  of  the  screen 
was  also  nearly  covered  with  them.   When  the 
friends  arrived,  the  coffin,  covered  with  ex- 
quisite flowers,  was  already  in  the  chancel. 
The  choice  of  hymns  was  touching.     They 
were  such  as  are  often  heard  at  a  wedding, 
and  the  quantities  of  white  flowers  gave  a 
bridal  aspect  to  the  scene  which  was  sadly 
contradicted  by  the  aspect  of  the  mourning 
friends  and  of  the  grief-stricken  widower.    "  O 
Perfect  Love"  was  sung  immediately  before 
the  39th  Psahn,  and  "Lead,  Kindly  Light" 
after  the  lesson.     As  the  coffin  was  earned 
down  the  aisle  the  beautiful  hymn  "  The  roseate 
hues  of  early  dawn"  was  sung  by  the  choir, 
amidst  the  sobs  of  the  congregation,  among 
whom  passed  for  the  last  time  the  lovely  and 
lovable  girl  who  was  snatched  away  when  life 
was  at  its  brightest. 

An  announcement  of  the  hoar  and  place  ot 
memorial  service  is  sent  to  friends  on  printed 
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fim,  that  B        a  »P**?'*',*tJ^th^  tanSr. 

md  «  only  remains  to  face  t«>«y™"    *  ;, 
X  the  iiseries  ol  1».  »d  «^  ^ 

l^^Vulated  to  break  down  the  most  care- 

^lirTperSins  who  never  vear  c»^j 
^.^otfim^  wear  too  »«ch.    A  great 

deal  must  be  left  to  penonal  choice. 
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Q«Mii  AtezMdra  wore  no  crape  after  the 
death  of  her  eon,  bat  had  hut  gowna  Tcry 
deeply  trimmed  with  it  on  the  death  of  her 
motner;  also  of  her  mother-in-law.  This 
seemin|{  inconsistency  may  haye  arisen  from 
some  oeavtifnl  id««  cnf  death  beinj  a  gift  of  the 
f[ods  to  the  jouag.  Certain  it  is  that  Queen 
Alexandra  wore  the  deepest  crape  for  Qneen 
Victoria,  even  more  so,  if  anytUng,  than  her 
Majesty  did  for  the  Oneeu  of  Denmark.  The 
band  on  the  King's  hat  was  within  an  inch  c' 
the  top. 

When  the  family  is  ready  to  receive  calls, 
cards  of  "Thanks  for  kind  inquiries"  are 
sent  ont.  This  has  been  dealt  with  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Correspondence."  Notes  may  be 
sent  by  post ;  the  cards  shv  mid  be  delivered  by 
hand.  Only  one  need  be  left  at  each  honse. 
Should  a  member  of  the  family  leave  them  she 
will  not  go  in.  Calb  will  begin  after  these 
notes  or  ourds  have  been  left.  The  subject  of 
the  bereavement  must  be  cardFtdly  avoided, 
unless  the  family  make  some  reference  to  it 
themselves. 

The  Portuguese  receive  the  calls  of  condoling 
friends  in  a  darkened  room,  the  caller  bowing 
on  entering  and  again  on  leaving.  No  one 
utters  a  wcml.  It  is  related  of  a  certain  English 
Ambassador  at  Lisbon  that  on  one  such  occa- 
sion he  was  misled  by  the  darkness  in  the  room 
and  gravely  advanced  towards  a  massive  pcn:- 
celain  vase  which  was  in  one  comer  of  the 
room  and  made  a  courtly  obeisance.  Having 
sat  out  the  customary  time  in  doleful  quietude, 
but,  innocent  of  all  guile  in  the  matter,  with  his 
back  turned  to  the  mourners,  he  arose  ami, 
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aahitintf  the  china  ornament  again,  groped  hto 
way  to  the  door  and  withdrew,  sorrowing  and 
deprcMcd,  but  not,  however,  before  his  ears 
had  caught  a  aound  auspiciously  akin  to  a  titter 
floating  througih  the  dsrlmfss. 

A  widow  wears  crape  in  quantities  for  dz 
months,  and  in  small  quantities  for  three  montha 
more,  continuing  her  mourning 
Ptriods  of  until  eighteen  months  have  elapsed 
Uouming  from  the  date  of  her  loss.  The  period 
used  to  be  two  years,  but  the  custom 
has  gradually  altered.  Some  widows  begin  to 
wear  half-mourning  colours,  such  as  grey, 
Durple,  and  mauve,  after  the  proverbial  "year 
and  a  day  "  have  parsed.  But  it  is  more  digm- 
fied  to  abide  by  social  rules. 

The  first  dress  is  made  of  crape  cloth,  now 
the  recognised  material  for  heavy  mourmng, 
with  a  deep  trimming  of  cr«pe  on  the  skirt ; 
and  the  bodice  made  with  crape  revere  or 
trimmed  in  some  other  fashion  with  much  crape. 
The  widow's  cap  has  been  diminishing  m 
sise,  if  not  in  significance,  for  a  long  time.    U 
is  now  a  graceful  litUe  Marie  Stuart  coif,  with 
long  ends  at  the  back,  and  is  a  decorative  addi- 
tion to  a  charming  head.    Strongly  in  contrast 
is  it  with  the  very  serious  piece  of  head-gear 
known  in   the  Victorian   era  «^s  a  widow  a 
cap.    It  hid  nearly  all  the  hair,   nd  could  car- 
tainly  never  have  been  considered  cmamentaL 
In  fact,  its  ratson  Sitre  seemed  to  have  been  Uie 
expression,  on  the  part  of  its  wearer,  of  utter 
indifference  as  to  her  good  looks  or  the  opinion 
of  men.    But  now  even  mourning  is  smart,  and 
widows,  instead  of  shrouding  their  figures  m 
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thick  black  mantles,  as  they  did  fifteen  yea» 
since,  now  wear  the  most  up-to-date  of  coats 

imd capes.  #  «<     .^ 

The  bonnet  is  still  worn,  with  its  folds  of 
white  Usse  resting  on  the  hair,  and  its  long 
streamers  of  black  crape  at  the  back.    The  vca 
over  the  face  is  made  of  lisse  trimmed  witii 
rolls  of  crape,  and  after  two  months  or  so  it  is 
changed    for   plain  net  trimmed  with  crape. 
Bands  of  white  lawn,  hem-stitched,  are  worn 
romid  neck  and  wrists.    DuU  jet  ornaments  Me 
the  only  ones  allowed  for  the  first  three  months, 
a  watch  chain,  brooch,  and  ear-rings  bemg  the 
usual  Umit.    Cut  jet  ran  r\f terwards  be  worn, 
but  diamonds  and  pearls  arc  cot  permitted 
(with  the  exception  of  the  engagement  rmg  ©^ 
keeper)  untU  crape  is  left  off.    Even  glac^  kid 
is  forbidden  in  the  black  gloves.    They  should 
be  su^de  or  wool,  and  the  handkerchief  ought 
to  have  a  black  border. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  the  crape  bonnet  maybe 
replaced  by  a  toque  in  black  chiffon  or  hsse. 
Dull  black  silk,  crape-trimmed,  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  crape-cloth  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  and  such  materials  as  voile,  cr^pe-de- 
chine,  and  silk  muslin  may  be  donned.  Black 
gauzes  and  sprigged  net  can  be  worn  in  the 
evening,  but  full  evening  dress  is  incompatible 
with  deep  mourning.  The  utmost  that  is  per- 
mitted is  to  have  the  dress  made  transparent 
round  the  neck  and  a  couple  of  inches  below 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  white  tulle  may- 
relieve  the    intense  blackness   of  a  widow's 

weeds. 
A  woman  who  has  divorced  her  husband 
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would  be  guided  by  drcumstancM  as  to  w«u> 
S?motmi§ig  for  him.  Should  he  have  iwrncd 
S^  andkft  a  widow,  it  would  be  too  alW 
i^o  women  to  be  wearing  weeds  for  him  ,M 
STt  5ioS>e  thought  advisable,  in  the  mier^ 
rf  cSdren,  or  for  any  other  reason,  for  U» 
woSmvSo  divorced  him  to  wear  mourmng. 
^rSZd  do  so,  though  witi^out  ^ye^^ 
S^ted  advertisement  of  regret.    The  children 
i^d  wei  mourning  for  their  f^^^^^^^ 
woSd  be  in  singularly  bad  taste  if  ^^^""^^ 
wSe  not  to  don  black  and  avoid  colours  until 
their  period  of  mourmng  had  expired, 
^t  a  woman  who  has  been  divorced  has 
no  r^htto  wear  mourning  for  her  former  hus- 

^^Wimen  who  are  separated  from  the^  bus. 
bJds  have,  in  the  same  way,  to  be  gtud^  by  a 
^ber  of  considerations  as  to  ^f^^^^l 
S  wear  weeds  or  merely  wha*  is  ^«i 
n^pUmentary  mourning  "  on  the  death  of  the 
n^  An  incident  that  occurred  to  a  lady  may 
Sf^SS  asshowing  l^owdifficiUti^*  may^se 
when  a  couple  are  separated.    She  tod  be^ 
U^  abroad  with  one  of  her  sons  for  some 
^  ^d  meanwhile  her  husband  had  formed 
I^pTrai?  union  in  England  with  some  one 
dS     TlSlat^erlady  died,  and  a  noUce  of  h^ 
deSh.  as  wife  of  Mr.  So-and-so.  appeared  m  a 

^"tL^  ^*r;etumed  to  England,  knowing 
nc^g^  JS!  and  was  met  in  the  street  one 
mwZg  by  an  old  friend  who,  on  seemg  h^. 
S^^p  his  hands  in  amazement,  as  weU  be 
m^W  "Whvl"  be  said,  "I  read  of  your 
SSS'in  thT^per.  and  sent  a  wreath  to  your 
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fiineral ! "  When  the  recreant  husband  died, 
the  real  wife  had  to  wear  mourning  for  him  in 
order  to  vindicate  her  position  in  the  eyes  of 
her  world.  Otherwise,  her  acquaintance  might 
have  believed  her  to  be  merely  one  of  the  tran- 
sient ladies  who,  after  the  separation,  had  shared 
her  husband's  home. 

Mourning  some  degrees  Ics;.  deep  than  weeds 
is  worn  for  a  parent,  a  child,  a  brother,  or  a 
sister;  and  it  is  the  rule  in  England  that 
married  women  wear  mourning  for  their  hus- 
band's relatives  as  for  their  own.  The  modem 
tendency  is  to  shorten  periods  of  mourning  and 
to  make  the  character  of  the  dress  less  sombre 
than  it  once  was.  The  period  of  mourning  for 
the  relatives  mentioned  is  six  months  in  black, 
the  first  three  with  crape  ;  and  three  months  in 
half -motiming.  A  sister-in-law  may  be  either 
the  husband's  sister  or  a  brother's  wife.  If  the 
former,  the  mourning  is  the  same  as  for  one's 
own  sister  ;  if  the  latter,  a  few  weeks  in  black 
without  crape  suffice. 

When  a  tiny  baby  dies,  the  mother  wears 
black  for  a  few  weeks,  but  no  crape. 

The  widow's  bonnet  is  distinctive,  and  is 
never  seen  in  connection  with  any  other  be- 
reavement. Black  chiffon  toques  and  crape- 
trimmed  hats  are  the  rule  in  mourning  for  other 
relatives.  The  usual  period  for  a  grandparent 
is  three  months  in  black  and  three  in  half- 
mourning  ;  and  the  same  for  an  aunt  or  uncle  ; 
but  smart  society  has  shortened  this  to  about 
six  weeks  altogether.  In  cases  where  there  has 
not  been  much  commimication  between  the 
mourner  and  the  mourned,  three  months  would 
be  a  sufficiently  long  period. 
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Circumstances  modify  aU  these  rules.  For 
instance,  if  a  grandparent  has  for  years  hm 
Sr^ea;est  rdativeTand  if  his  or  her  gnmd- 
children  have  had  their  home  with  ^im  f*  ^<^ 
their  mourning  would  be  deeper  m  cl^cter 
Md  longer  in  duration.  And  the  same  holds 
good  with  uncles  and  aunts.  ^^^.^ 

*  Very  deep  mourning  excludes  .^^  ^^f^ 
from  all  social  entertainments  dunng  ^^J^ 
S^^ths.  if  a  widow ;  and  three  montl«»  d 
toe  momni:  g  is  for  other  relative  than  a  t^ 
Smd.  Eve  J  then,  balls,  dances  and  parhca 
S^q^ite  out  wf  thequestipn  untU  %««  mon^ 
mor2  have  elai  ^d,  but  it  is  permitted  to  th« 
moSner  to  go  to  concerts,  lectt^es  and  ch«ity 
S^s.  Dlep  mourning  is  out  of  place  at  a 
^^ng,  and  it  is  usual  to  lighten  it  consider^ 
ablv  for  such  occasions,  or  else  to  stay  away. 

fe  serial  law  on  these  points  is  qmte  de- 
ferent for  men.  They  can  do  as  they  hkc ;  but 
ttwould  b^imusual  /or  a  widower  to  be  secj 
abSuUtt  ^ner-parties  or  theatres  for  at  least 
t^^  or  four  months  after  his  wif e's  dea^ 
TThc  verv  deep  mourning  once  worn  by 
^o  J^is  now  miknown  in  the  higher  classes 

"^vt^d  of  black  on  the  sleeve  ^sttje^- 
come  of  an  attempt  to  do  away  with  mourmnj 
SS^y,  and  also'an  imitation  of  our  mOita^ 
Sd  nl^al  sign  of  mourning ;  but  so  long  as 
Britain  retaiiS  her  grand  cl^ractenshc  of  Tovc 
of  Sme  and  affection  for  the  members  of  the 
home^<^,  mourning  will  always  be  worn. 

In  an  article  on  men's  mourning  dress,  that 
dever^  ^tten  pap^j  Fa.A«m.  an  accepted 
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orade  in  such  matters,  remarks :  "?*  j*,®^^^ 
entirely  which  determines  mourning  to-day. 
Material  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Men's  A  quarter  of  a  cenhiryago  aj^t^ 
Mourning  be  correct  moummg  had  to  be  maae 
moummg  ^^  broadcloth,  and  a  tie  had  to 
be  of  dull-surfaced  silk.  Black  satin,  for  ex- 
ample, was  not  a  proper  mateml  Jof  »^^«™»« 
cravats.     To-'^ay,  anything  that  is  black  is 

"°^Sy  men  wear  a  black  bow  with  e.  ening 
dress,  and  a  few  others,  under  the  imprcsaon 
that  i  white  one  is  incorrect,  have  acquired  a 
aS^ply  of  dreadful  black-ed Jed  white  bows  f ot 
the  sine  purpose.  Both  of  these  devices  are 
^stakes.  MeVhi  mourning  will  do^^e^l  *» 
choose  a  black  pearl  or  other  sombre  stud 
rather  than  even  a  plain  gold  one.  White,  of 
course,  is,  for  practical  purposes,  just  as  colour- 
J^  black.    Jewelled  studs  would  be  out  of 

place  naturally,  but  white  ones  (ojl^*'  *^ 
diamonds,  of  course)  are  qmte  correct.    If  any- 

^wore  plain  white  ties  in  the  daytime  (lAe 
Se  white  piqu€  ones  that  struggled  along  for 
so  many  summer  seasons,  for  instance),  such  a 

tie,  with  a  black  pin,  would  be  P«rf«=*^7,«»IS 
m<iuming  when  worn  with  a  black  suit.  DuU 
riac^  leather  evening  boots  are  better  moummg 
Sian  patents,  and  if  shoes  are  worn,  tteso^ 
naturally,  must  be  of  plamblai  k  with  black  silk 

"A  crush-hat,  of  course,  needs  no  hat-band. 
As  narrow  hat-bands  were  reccntiy  worn  on 
silk  hats  in  the  daytime  with  no  mc«fnmg 
implication,  it  is  a  UtUc  remarkable  that  hat- 
bands for  mourning  are  not  now  by  any  means 
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dengueur.  The  expiation  proUbly  is  itel  . 
SeTeaningless  use  of  a  hat-band  hasde- 
«4v5ttat  article  of  its  significant.  Dark 
SSr  «^  g^es,  with  broad  black  s^n^ 
^W^^somdtaMLj  sombre  to  8enre  as 
^StSTthough  black  ones,  or  o^i^ 
bla^oVes,  are  better,  especially  for  near 
relatives." 

Though  orders  for  national  monming  are  so 
w^S^as  to  intimate  that  the  Sovereign 
"^"^"^^  "expects  that  all  persons  do  put 
JVaf/ona/  themselves  in  decent  moummg.  yet 
K^    the  majority  of  our  countrymen  iiis. 

The  greafi^le  classes  may  be  divided  mto 
three  s^ons-(a)  Professional  men  and  th«r 
S^JWe^ed  people  of  every  po^Ate 

^of  or(gin.  (.)  t^^jIS;^!*  ^^^^ 
minth,  some  of  good  burth,  othws  witn  no 
^cd  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  ^e 
.  S?^  dass  that  is  careless  of  roysd  or  Stete 
orfers  about  mourning,  nearly  two-tim;^  o^ 
^^  consisting  of  purse-proud  »ndiv^«^ 

X  grudge  any  i^t^^^^f  %°i,°Pr^^^ 
for  &play.    Comparatively  few  of  ttie     c 
cSss  nSgllct  to  colmply  with  the  wish  ^t^ 
So^gn,  though  they  can  seldom  atford  to 

buy  new  garb  for  the  occasion.  _^«k.-- 

th«i  cSnes  the  greatstratum  whose  membws 

all  work  hard  for  their  U^jng,  not  ovXjm^ 
Jwt  women  and  chUdren.  They  cannot  always 
SoJd  S  wear  mourning  «<Stheir  o^  d^^ 
Slaved  by  the  frequent  black  l»pd  upon  tte 
SrSeeve  di  a  coloured  coat  or  jacket.  For 
£em  obedience  to  the  general  mourmng  rego- 
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lation  is  not  a  nutter  for  choice.  It  is  simply 
an  impossibility.  And  so  it  ccMues  that  in  times 
when  our  Royal  Family  suffers  bereavement,  at 
least  half  the  nation  continues  to  wear  colours. 
It  is  pretty  safe  to  conclude,  however,  that  any 
woman  who  is  seen  out  of  mourning  at  such 
times  is  one  who  has  no  social  position  of  any 
value,  no  matter  how  costly  her  raiment  may 
be.  With  very  few  exceptions  this  rule  holds 
good. 

The  usual  objection  against  "going  into 
mourning"  does  not  apply  in  such  cases,  for 
complimentary  mourning  need  not  be  at  all  of 
a  lugubrious  description.  The  gown  or  costume 
may  be  grey,  mauve,  lilac,  heliotrope,  or,  in  the 
evening,  white.  Should  the  dress  be  coloured, 
ribbons  may  be  worn.  All  this  is  set  down  in 
the  directions  for  Court  mourning  issued  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlaun's  oHice — "  Black  dresses 
with  coloured  {t.e.  grey,  violet,  mauve,  or  white) 
ribbons,  flowers,  and  ornaments,  with  white  or 
Idack  feathers.  Diamonds  may  be  worn  ;  or 
grey,  violet,  mauve,  or  white  dresses,  with  Uack 
ribbons,  flowers,  and  ornaments,  and  white  or 
Uack  feathers." 

Though  it  is  the  custom  to  put  children  into 
black  on  the  death  of  either  parent,  no  crape  is 
used  on  their  gowns  or  coats  or  hats ;  and  in 
summer  they  wear  white  with  black  ribbons. 
Children  under  ten  do  not  wear  black  for  any 
other  relative.  Young  girls,  even  when  in 
deep  mourning,  are  permitted  to  wear  white  in 
summer,  with  black  belt,  tie,  &c. ;  and  for 
evening  dress  they  can  wear  white.  It  may 
seem  anomalous,  but  white  is  much  deeper 
mourning  than  grey ;  the  idea  being  to  wear 
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■^BO  colour*'  and  to  attract  aa  little  aotict  aa 
possible. 

Sable,  aealaUii  and  black  fox  are  the  fnrs 
that  can  be  worn  in  monmin|.  Astrakhan  is 
also  admissible,  and  also  caracalwhenthe  degree 
d  aonniing  admits  of  anything  glossy. 
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AceoMrutHMSMTS,  for  a  man,  89. 
Addrett,  mode*  of,  for 

archbishop*  ^ 

•rchdMcoot 

barooati 

haroaa 

hiahopa 


13, 14. 
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dvkaa  and  dnchaasM 

carls 

judfea 

marqniaas 

princaa 

prisoMBM 

vicars 

viseoants 

CD  notepaper,  61 1 
Ambaaaador,  fordgn  letters  to,  81. 
Ambassadors,  Bntish  letters  to,  81. 

precedence  if,  151. 
Amiability,  in  men's  expi  «Um,  120. 
Appearance,  man's,  103. 
Archbishop,  letter  to,  84. 

precedence,  146. 
Archdeacon,  letter  to,  84, 
Army,  precedence  in,  155, 157. 
Athletics,  90. 
Avkvardness  in  men,  OT. 
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Bacbsloh'i  b*M,  IW' 

introdvctioDS  at.  139> 

itewwds:  duties,  133. 

entertainmento,  125. 

ioviUtion,  127,  129. 

reply  to  invitation,  126, 124. 

river  party,  133. 
Baldneae,  US. 

chari^,  48. 

county,  128. 

dance  not  claimed,  47. 

duties  of  family  giving,  80. 

extra  invitations,  50. 

fancy  dress,  38. 

lonn  of  invitation  to,  38, 38. 

hunt,  128. 

length  of  invitation,  35. 

number  of  men  and  girls,  86,  87, 

(or  dance)  programmes,  58, 

reply  to  invitation,  36, 

time  of  arrival,  53. 
sUte.  19,  23,  26. 

superfluous  girls,  37. 
ideal  partner,  42. 
Ball-room  ventilation,  55. 
Baron  and  baroness,  letter  to,  77. 
Baronets,  precedence  of,  149, 152, 
Barristers'  dress,  11  > 
Beards,  99. 101. 
Bicycling  manners,  95,  96. 
Bishop,  letter  to.  84. 
Bishops,  precedence  of,  148. 
Bow,  to  Royalty, 


Business  tetter,  70. 
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nfWEx. 

Calling,  ttiqiMtt*  of,  M. 

Canada,  tabla  of  precedaaca,  160,  Itl* 

Cape  ol  Good  Hope,  table  of  precedence,  Itli 

Carving,  knowledge  of,  Mt 

Chaperon,  44,  48. 

at  dance,  45. 
Charity  ball,  48. 

receiving  of  guetts,  49« 

vouchers,  48. 
Children's  dances,  86. 

mooming,  206i 
Cigar,  removed  when  passing  lady,  104. 
Coat-of<arms,  on  note-paper,  89. 
CoUege  festivities,  139,  140. 
Cdonial  officers,  precedence,  187, 159. 
Colonies,  precedence  in,  154,  159. 
Concert,  State,  17,  18. 
Condolence,  letters  of,  65, 68, 69. 
Consols,  letters  to,  82. 
Continental  courts,  8, 9. 

society,  92, 93. 
Coronet,  on  envelopes  and  note-paper,  58. 
Correspondence  cards,  31. 
ConnteM,  letters  to,  77. 
Connty  baUs,  128. 
Court,  going  to,  3,  7. 
Courtesy  titles,  78,  79. 
Crape,  wearing  of,  199. 
Curtsey,  on  presentatioB  to  Royalty.  2. 

Dancb  (see  also  Ball) 

behaviour  of  gnest  to  hostess,  Ac,  64,  55. 

chaperon,  53. 

duty  of  host  and  hostesSi  49. 

length  of,  44. 

eagagemMkts,  53. 
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INDEX. 

Damci  (■«•  abe  BftU) 

iorm  of  iavitatiaa,  88. 

girls  wait  for  partaer,  58, 84a 

iatrodvetioiu,  48a 

iavitationi,  88. 

on  board  ship,  131i 

rwimhuiBiit,  54  • 

royal  invitation  to,  23. 

•anw  partner  often,  54. 

•itting  ont,  45,  46. 

mdaimed,  47. 
Daughter  of  head  ol  fmily,  preoadasee  of,  15^ 
Dean,  letter  to,  84. 
Deatii,  cards  left  after,  196. 

notice  of,  195. 
Degrees,  on  envelopes,  84. 
Dinner  Jackets,  men's,  118. 
Dowager  duchess,  letter  to,  231. 
Draper,  deportment  of,  117, 
Dress,  barrister's,  112. 

evening  court,  18. 

men's,  105. 

men's  evening,  113. 
Dressing  for  dinner,  109, 110. 
Driving,  gentlemen's  manners,  97 

rules,  95. 
DnUin,  drawing>room,  8, 9. 

levee  at,  8. 
Duchess,  wife  or  widow,  15. 

letter  to,  75. 
Duke,  letter  to,  75. 
Dukes,  order  of  precedence,  147. 

precedence  of  sons  of,  147. 


Eau,,  letter  to,  76. 
Eldest  sons'  titles,  185, 188. 
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£aekMtf«  in  letter,  ii> 
Eav«kr<*«.  sia*  of.  71. 
Env«.     «••  88. 
Escorts  lor  royalty,  28. 
Evcniaf  draw,  for  meo,  109,  113. 
E»preniniii,  not  wed,  188-192. 
Extra  invitotioo.  for  girU,  50. 

for  man,  52. 

to  daace,  etiquotta  for  lady,  52,  53. 

Famcy  ball,  88. 

F^aace,  maid  sorvantf,  how  to  addrew,  »a. 

FKmt  seat  in  carriage,  122. 

Funeral,  carda  altar,  200. 

leea,  199. 

i  yvm*  Bont,  194. 

Gam»m  party,  royal,  16. 
Glovaa,  man'a  to  be  removed,  108, 109. 
BMa'a  evening,  113. 

Hat,  carried  into  drawing-room,  106. 
Hata,  rule  ol  men'a,  106. 
HigSmess,  letter  to,  74. 
High  Sherill  of  County,  151. 
House  ol  Commons,  letter  to,  »i. 

ol  Lords,  letter  to,  80. 
H  Jt.H.,  on  envelope,  74. 

when  written  or  sptdien,  15. 
Hunt  balls— eee  County  balls. 

IKDIA,  Uble  ol  precedence,  161, 168. 
Introduction,  letter  of,  86,  89. 
Invitations,  note-paper,  58. 


JxwBLS,  at  State  balU.  26. 
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Jodgw,  pno«dne«  of,  ue. 
Km*.  UMm  to,  7S.  74. 

mod*  of  MldreMlng,  15. 
Klat**  1«v4m,  10,  12. 

kiaHaf  th«  King't  h«iid,  12. 
Xslghtbood,  kneeling  to  nedv*,  20. 

Ord«n  of,  82,  88. 
Knights,  precedence  of,  149. 
Knights  oi  the  Garter,  precedence  of,  148. 

••  Last,"  m  courtesy  title,  182, 

Uuwers,  41. 

Letter,  answer  by  return,  88, 

how  to  fold,  70. 

neatness,  70. 

of  condolence,  reply,  88. 
Letters,  formal  and  to  servants,  88,  84. 
Lev*e,  lie  Ki«f '•  wgttl»tiow  for  attendance,  10, 12. 

the  King's,  thoss  eligible  to  attend,  12. 
Lieutenant  of  County,  181. 
Liqueurs,  138, 

Ma'am,  mode  of  addressing  queen,  II. 

Maids  oi  honour,  151, 

Majesty,  your,  1. 

Manner,  91. 

Manners  abroad,  men's,  122. 

Man's  manners,  to  lady,  85,  88, 

women,  precedence  of,  153. 
Marchioness,  letter  to,  78. 
Marquis,  letter  to,  75. 

Master  of  ceremonies,  at :  ^  icription  dances,  49. 
Medical  man,  dress.  111. 
Member  of  Parliament,  letter  to,  82. 
Memorial  service,  197. 

notice  oi,  198. 
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INDEX. 
Men  in  lodging!,  •nttrtaining,  142, 148. 
Men's  gilts,  14S« 

note-paper,  60. 
Military,  escorts,  28. 

ho^itality  at  races,  141. 
Mobbing  royalty,  27. 
Motor,  mannors,  94, 
Mourning,  194. 

for  divorced  husband,  209. 

furs,  209. 

note-paper,  64. 

mles  of,  204,  206. 
Moustache,  100,  108. 

Namss,  pronunciation  of,  169, 182. 
Navy,  precedence  in,  155, 157. 
Note-paper,  57,  60,  61. 

"  Obediently,"  63. 

"  Of,"  when  onunitted  in  title,  183,  185. 

vhen  part  of  title,  182. 
Officers,  invitation  to  ball,  party  or  dinner,  89. 
Old  bachelor,  124. 

Paetnsr,  at  ball,  42. 
Passing  a  lady,  104. 
Patronesses,  balls,  ftc,  144. 

list  of,  145. 
Pay  parties,  138,  139. 
Pedestrians,  rules  tor,  95. 
Peeresses  in  own  right,  152. 
ers,  precedence  of,  152. 

similarity  in  titles,  SO,  34. 
PC!      t  gentleman,"  122. 
Place^i,  pronunciation  of  names  of,  186. 
Play  and  supper-party,  expenses,  137. 
Polite  notes,  ccasion  for,  67. 
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FoIkft,41. 

Post-cards,  61,  62,  72. 

Prayers,  at  royal  functions,  28. 

Precedence,  146-159. 

Presentation  to  royalty,  1. 

Prince  and  princess,  modes  of  address,  IS 

Privy  conndllors,  letter  to,  81. 

Programme,  ball  or  dance,  39. 

Pronunciation,  cwrect,  97, 98. 

of  names,  169-182. 

of  places,  186. 
Punctuality,  dance  on  board  ship,  181. 

(see  State  balls,  Court,  ftc.) 
Purse,  presentation  to  royalty,  20. 

QUADUIXXS,  41. 

Queen,  mode  of  addressing,  15. 

Races,  lunch  invitations,  141. 

tea  at,  142. 
Railway-carriage  vrindows,  115. 
Restaurant  party,  134. 
Riding  place  with  regard  to  lady,  90. 
Royal  highness,  1. 

invitation,  22,  23, 

or  State  mourning,  207,  208. 

prince,  letter  to,  74. 

princess,  letter  to,  74. 

visit,  26. 


Royalty,  in  the  street,  27* 
interview  with,  2. 
pceoentatioa  to,  li 
recognition  oi;  Si 

ScaMSAft,  141. 
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Self-repression,  119,  121. 
Servants,  letter  to,  63,  64. 

monming,  195. 
Shaking  hands,  with  Royalty,  2. 
Ship,  dance  on  board,  131. 
Shirts,  men's,  113. 
Shopping,  politeness,  116. 
Signature  to  letter,  71. 
Sir,  mode  of  addressing  the  King,  15. 
"  Sir  "  as  nsed  by  men,  125. 
Slang,  192. 
Snapshots,  96. 

Speakers'  Parliamentary  Dinner,  dress,  113. 
Spinsters'  ball,  39,  40. 
Stranger,  letter  to,  63. 
Subscription  dance,  master  of  ceremonies,  48. 

introduction  by  stewards,  48. 
Supper  party,  at  restaurant,  136,  138. 

Tka,  at  chambers,  138. 
Telegrams,  62. 

prepaid  reply,  70. 
Tel^praph  station,  on  note-paper,  72. 
Theatre  party,  137. 

cab  fares,  137. 
Third  person,  notes  written  in,  62. 
Titles,  similarity  in,  30,  34. 
Tradesmen's  letters,  73. 
Travelling  manners,  114. 
Trousers  turned  up,  112. 

VicERBGAi.  courts,  8. 
Vice-reine,  precedence,  153. 
Viceroy,  letter  to,  82. 
Viscount  and  viscountess,  letter  to,  TAt 
Visit,  address  for  letters,  72, 
from  royalty,  26. 
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INDEX. 
Waistcoats,  112. 
Waltz,  essential  to  learn,  41. 
Watch,  not  to  consult,  104. 
Widow  of  baronet,  form  of  address,  80. 

knight,  80. 
Widow's  dreos,  201,  202. 

note-paper,  64. 
Widow's  squire,  143,  144. 
Widower,  letter  of  condolence  with,  66, 
Wigs,  119. 
Windsor  Castle,  visit  to,  14. 

concert  *t,  14. 
Wine  at  restuarant  dinner,  135. 

at  restaurant  lun  >    135. 
Women,  precedence  ol,  i50,  15i. 
Words,  pronunciation  of,  187. 
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